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Beware of the delasions of the 
heart, said the discreet, hat stiU 
beaotifiil step-mbther of the lovely 
and enthusiastic Leonora B In 

mi things there is a medhim to be 
observed ; but more especially in the 
passion generally termed love, the 
reality of which is ever amiable.—- 
But there exists a false specieS| 
mostly of luxuriant growth, which 
should always be guarded against as 
the sex's greatest enemy. It is ac- 
knowledged by all, that coquetry and 
afiectation render us ridicutods, but 
love, without reason for its basb, is 
capable of causing an infinity of 
anguish to the susceptible heart ; it 
then becomes a fatal destroyer of 
the mind, a degrader of the nobler 
fecuUies; it weakens the love of 
virtue, and by degrees lays all things 
but itself into a lethargic slumber. 

The moth, when hovering round 
the alluring flame, is too strikmg a 
resemblance of those incautious fe- 
males, who, in the simplicity of their 
hearts, trifle on the precipice of des- 
truction which too often awaits 
them. Or, if so fortunate as not to be 
precipitated into guilt, they have the 
extreme infelicity of seeing every 
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former prospect of happiness £»ds 
from before their eyes, as the sun 
' removes his golden rays from the 
^mbre shade of night. When once 
a deep impression is made on the 
heart, it too generally remains a 
slave to its object for ever, even 
though no suitable return shoald be 
made; some, it is true, require a 
correspondent afiection to keep 
their own ative; bat others, those 
whose attachments are of a more 
generous or persevering nature, con- 
tinue enslaved, though no enlivening 
ray of hope should dawn on them ; 
apparently resembling the gilly- 
flower of winter, which hesitates not 
to bloom through that inclement 
season, unmindful as it were of the 
cruel buifetings ^ the north. But 
how disconsolate,^my dear Leonora, 
must be the situation of such a 
heart, and how evidently does it 
show the indispensible necessky of 
keeping a wary eye on so unruly a 
part, which, if once allowed to get 
predominancy, generally dismisses 
its most faithful advisers from office. 
Nothing teiids so much, except re- 
al religion, to the guidance of the 
heart, and consequently tg the true 
\ 
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elevation of the se:C« as att eniis^htee'* 
ed education. Yoa have had no pains 
spared iti yours; every mean has 
been pursued, not n>erely to make 
you a ^shionabJe, which at best 
means but Uttie, but rather s^n ao- ' 
compiisihed and useful, female cha* 
racter. While yet a child, your lit- 
tle hands were taught to dp menial 
offices for the children of penviry 
and wretchedness; you were taught 
to prepare clothing and food-for the 
tattered and weary ; lessons on hu- 
manity and humility, those delight- 
ful sister virtues, were constantly 
given you, and daily practised in 
yaav viewi 

You had an early ear for music : 
that, and the more elegant kind of 
needle- work, will not only prove 
preventives against Idleness, that 
destroyed of the mind, but wiU keep 
you from looking for amusement in 
a crowd, where it is seldom found 
by the good and ra^nal; while 
drawing and painting enlarge the 
mind and improve the hear^ for in 
tracing and admiring the beauties 
of nature, you will learn to love, as 
the poet expresses it, nature's God. 
These are pleasures, my beloved 
Leonora, that demand no usury ; 
may the pursuits of your heart be 
ever as innocent. 

Women who have the happiness 
of possessing cultivated minds, are 
seldom of the number of those who 
go astray; the light disseminated 
round them unfolds tiie separaU 
ing walls of the different virtues, 
and blends them sweedy all in one ; 
no longer a delicate organization, 
resembling sensibility or lively pas- 
sions are to be considered as evils,' 
united now as pramoters of the ge- 
neral good. Love, with this class, 
assumes the most elegant form, not 
farther from libertinism, than from 
that chimerical idea of the brain) 
fonned, as it were, only for the 
heart*s torment, often ignorant of its 
own wishes, and possessing nothing^ 
but folly for its basis. Enthusiasm 
is seldom attached to well*regttlated 
minds ; its poor deluded visionaries 
generally find love composed, not 
of every thing dolightftil, as you a 



few minutes ago supposed, but of 
wcHrmwQod deeply tinctured with 
gall. Such often admire Virtue, 
pronouYice her all beautiful as the 
morning, yet want steadiness to fol- 
low her tbotsteps ; hold Vice, what-* 
ever the garb ahe may chuse to as» 
sume, as detestable^ yet suffer their 
unwary hearts to be caught in her 
snare. 

Shall I, Leonora, give you the 
lost, and once beautiful Laura as an 
sample. Once was she the daugh- 
ter of sensibility, but now her heart 
is dead to feeling, the cold earth has 
become her pill6>v, her form rests 
In the grave. In childhood, Laura 
was the delight of her idolizii^ pa- 
rents, who promised themselves 
great felicity from the many amia- 
ble traits they saw dawning in her 
infant mind. Even then had the 
big tear of sensibility coursed down 
her cheek, and the sigh of sympa- 
thy swelled her susceptible heart. 
At an a|^ when the character is 
supposed to be formed^ she support- 
ed a part in a sable drama that re- 
quired Herculean powers to sustain, 
and support it she did in such, a 
manner as to receive the loudest and 
united plaudits of the surrounding 
audience. Never as yet had she 
caused a ^ngh in the bosom of a 
friend, frdm disobedience, or follies 
natural to youth ; but, alasi in an ill 
timed hour her eyil.^nius had the 
ascendancy, she became an object 
fer the finger of scorn to point to; 
indecency was affixed to her cha- 
racter, nor could she lean on inno- 
cence as a ' support against the 
world's contumely. Where Self-ap- 
probation had been wont to display- 
its standard with all the boldness of 
conscious innocence, Self-accusation 
appeared as with the bold front c^ 
an enemy which would not be re- 
pulsed, and in its train introduced 
Despair, whose sooty habiliments 
despoiled the tenement, unmantled 
Hope, and turned her out a fiigitive 
to return no more : all of which 
was the effect of a mind, from na- 
ture and education highly enthusias- 
tic. Her heart, her affectionate 
heart, had drawn to its centre the 
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warmUi intended by natures for ^e 
oirculation of the animal fluid ; it 
was warm as tbe Egyptian sun^ but 
her mind was chaste as the snow of- 
Nova Zembila : wrapt in enthusiasm 
she became the hapless victim of 
credulity. 

Coald rivers of tears have atoned 
for her fedl from virtue, long ere she. 
departed from life Would they have 
been obliterated fcom the page of 
inemory ; but the world, my beloved 
Leonora^ loves to ve.cord the frailties 
t)f their neighbours, especially where 
the object is not aiavourite one^ with 
a pen of adamant: a melancholy 
truth) which evinces the necessity 
there exists for the youthful female , 
to chose Wisdom for her moni- 
tf^S) and banish the fervor of Ima- 
ginatioQ. The enthusiastic Laura, 
by one unguarded moment, lulled, 
to sleep by confidence, awoke to 
despair, and secured to herself a 
bitterness that continued to flourishi 
even until the latent moment of her 
existence. Sensible of having erredf 
the bl^ pang of agony laboured at 
her heart; her Jniencis spoke of 
pardon and peace, but delicacy, 
wounded .delicacy, admitted not the 
latter. 

It is not> said she, a little time be- 
fore her decease, it is not the con- 
tempt of my own sex, wounding as 
it may be, that l.iind the moat mor<^ 
tifying, among, whom are many 
classes : some striving to raise up 
the fallen ; others to destroy, by 
slander, those whom they believe 
luore praise- worthy than them* 
selves: no, the barb that gores 
deepest, next to the conscious* 
ness of having o^eftded Him who 
made me, is the look and manner 
with which, since my laU, I have 
been generally regarded!^ the other. 
A shower of tears falling over her 
pale face stopped her utterance, and 
the grave in a few days hid her from 
the lo6k of Licenti<»isne^ In the 
enthusiastic mind, Leonora, Reason, 
triumphed over by the imagiaationi 
retires to the back gi^ound, and be« 
comes an idle spectator. But if not 
ordered back to her atandard, as 
she bears a liigh and important of« 



dee in the elsonomy of the humftn 
mind, Confusion,, with Insanity in 
her train, will unavoidably pursue. 
While the heart turns on an earth- 
ly axis, it must be variously affected, 
as all terrestrial objects on which it 
relies for happiness are liable to de- 
cay. Hence, my beloved Leonora, 
the superiority of that religion your 
excellent deceased mother took such 
pains to instil into your infant mind. 
That immoveable anqhor of the soul 
is tihe best safeguard against the im« 
pulses of the passions, against the 
delusions and miseries of life. But 
even in Religion bewai-e of enthusi- 
asm on one hand, and a dull confor- 
mity on the other; for ttiat religion 
which springs not from a regene- 
rate heart, cap never be accepta- 
ble to an all-wiseand perfect Creator. 



For the Literary Magazine^ 

OMAR AND FATIMA; OR, THE 
APOTHECARY OF ISPAHAN. 

^ Persian Tale, 

THERE are few persons in the 
least acquainted with Ispahan, but 
what will recollect, that as you enter 
the city by the gate Haly, when you 
have passed the two dwarf columns 
which are inscribed with Arabic 
characters, you find yourself in a 
street that leads direcdy to the Ba- 
zar, which you naturally hurry 
through as fast as possible, because 
the whole of it is inhabited by Ar- 
menians, ^ho are either tanners, 
curriers, or the manufacturers of a 

f-eat variety of leathern articles, 
ou then turn the corner on the 
right hand, which introduces you 
into another street, e<juaUy spacious 
and gay, being inhabited by bower- 
fletchers, armourers, feather-dres- 
sers, and, ascending a flight of steps, 
arrive at a gallery, in which, stuck 
by the side of each other, like the 
boxes upon their shelves, live all the 
druggists and apothecaries. 

Whether this mode of building was 
anciently practised, or of modern 
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invention, is too cudoos a disquM- 
tion, and too useful a speculation, to 
be entered upon without more c6nsi' 
deratrortj mofe time, more paper^ 
and more patience, than can, in tike 
present instance, be devoted to it. 
In fact it contains the germ from 
'«vbich one day may spHng a folio ; 
arid I, alas ! am at present confined 
to a few pages in a magazine. 

This exordium was begun, tot^* . 
nued, and. ended) at th©<door of the 
Shop of- Nadir, the apothecary, 
which, it is well known, was situated 
jin that part of the gallery which 
overlooks the Eazar^ and, in an db«* 
lique direction, glances at the fa* 
inou» fountain of sha Abbas, which 
stands at the nortli corner. 

Nadir was a ifeanof literature, cif 
sconce, and) whidi was still nett^r, 
of honour and integrity ; but he 
was a singular being, and would, in a 
metropolis less polite tfian Ispahan, 
have been denominated *^ a queer 
fellow j" for be shrunk from society^ 
was devoted to contemplation and 
study, and, which was muoh worse, 
be was poor. 

The beauty of one of the*finesi 
davs of a Persian autumn had indu- 
ced Stedir to cease from his labours 
(or, rather, as he had no particular 
occasion for them, his amusement) ^ 
in pounding a few coarse drugs iu 
an old mortar with a broken pestle, 
and leaving his shop door wide open 
without any fear of feeing robbed, 
even had not the police of the city 
been so good as it actually was, to 
cross the gallery, and lean upon the 
balustrade j from which he had the 
pleasure of observing a most plenti- 
ful market in the most disinterested 
point of view, as he had not money 
sufficient to enable hhn to become 
the purchaser of the sniallest article. 

In this state of mind and pocket, 
the Unfortunate apothecary was des- 
tined to behold basktts of the choi- 
cest fruit, of the most exquisite viands 
of every description, piles of the 
finest bread, cakes, and confection- 
ary, pails of milk, and jars of honey, 
carried away, as the saying is, " ui> 
der his very nose ;*' and as nothing 
is so liktly to prcd jce an appetite a« 



having such H prospect withoat the 
means to j^tlfy oar deares, he 
found his inwaM man so affected 
With a gastric sensation, that he call- 
ed to a venerable matnm, ancient 
as the areh upon which his shop 
i:ested, and ordered her tb i>ring 
him dbme itefreshment, exclaitning 
at the same time, ** Wretch that I 
am I with taste and sensibility to 
enjoy the good tfdngs <rf this world, 
yet,* in the present instance, they 
vanish from befoK me, like the vl-> 
siona nr banquets of the promised 
paradise from the grasp of scepticht 
Heb, and I am condemned, by the 
un&rtuoate Salubrity ^ ^e place 
vherein I haiw settled, to live upon 
rice and water like a bramin !*' 

^' And you have so tittle of the 
former left,** said theoW woman, as 
she presented him with a plate of 
the aiimeot and a glass 6f the men- 
fltnium, « that without we have 
speedily a fresh supply, I foresee 
that you will be reduced to l|¥e upon 
your own medicuies.'' 

(' You do not talk like an apothe- 
cary,'* said Nadir, <^ if you expect 
thsft I could exist upon them in the 
way you suggest.*' 

^ It is a lamentable thmg,'' sihe 
replied, '' that you can neither take 
them yourself, nor get any one else- 
to do it." 

At this instant a person in the 
*drb&s of a MahoBietan faquir 
(which, being a sect that aspires 
sometimes to the dignity of Moi^iah, 
are more regular in their apparel 
than the other^ who profess to be 
thb disci{ries of Brumma) stood be- 
fore them ; and,heari|igthis.colio<|uy 
betwixt the old woman and Her 
master, said, ^ You are mistaken, 
for I hope the whole world will tate 
his medicines, if this is the learned 
apothecary Nadir, whose fame, 
wafted on the wings of the' four 
winds, has reached me in my retreat 
in the Diamond Mountains,* which 
you know iie to the east, of Gol* 
conda.*' 

'* I koow very little about the 
matter,** said Nadir; ^^ Diamond 
Mountains and Golconda are names 
cmKiected with riches ; therefore I 
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Iiope that my fiime, which it ap- 
Iiears from your statement is a far 
greater traveller than my person, 
has met with more success in the 
world/' 

" Son I" said the faquir, " never 
repine at the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence !" 

At the appeliatioB son, the apo^ 
thecary looked' earnestly in the £[ice 
of the faquir, and replied : *' Father, 
thoQgh you are at least half a^ cen* 
tury younger than myself, as you 
appear in a religious habit, which I 
judge to be considerably older than 
the wearer, your- ^rase is correct. 
Bo, having adjusted this weighty 
matter, I should enquire if, medi- 
cally or morally, I c[|n afford you 
any assistance ?" 

** Medically," cried the faquir,." I 
think you inay. i find myself tired 
and faint." 

" Set oat the arm-chair, Tami- 
ra !" said Nadir. " Lean upon me» 
most venerable father* Sol now 
let me look at your tongue." 

*.« My tongue !" 

" YesT' returned Uie apothecaiy. 
<' Good I I am perfectly satisfied. 
Thi» examination will l^e completi^ 
wl[en I have felt your pulse ; on9, 
two, three ; so I so I so I" 

« Well I" said the faquir, " what 
do you thiniB of my case r' 

" A very common one among my 
patients. I fear I have scarcely 
enough of one sort of medicine left 
to fttfnish for it a single do9€» How- 
ever, thouglv I am labouring under 
the same disorcjer, hospitality oblig- 
^me to relieve you. Here! swallow 
this plate of riee I" 

!*' Rice I" s^d the faquir ; « I am 
&ot much used to teed upon rice i* 

" No T' he -continued : " why 
I thought your vow& obliged you to 
ea;t nothini^ else, except you were 
sansuaily inclined to ornament ^ur 
dish with a g4rnish of herbs. The ' 
conduit, over the way, of our once . 
sabtime and immortal sultap, who 
died at the age ot thirty, will supply 
us with plenty of water. You nee^ 
not use any discretion with respect 
to drinking." 



" Then i( seems to be your opi* 
nton that I wafit nothing but food V 

" Solid and liquid : you want no- 
thing else, depend upon it" 

*< It is a pity to starve in the midst 
of a market." 

" That was exactly ntiy idea,'' said 
Nadir, " when you entered the gal- 
lery." 

" Why then did you not avail 
yourself of this opportunity to pur- 
chase ?" 

" Alas ! venerable father," re* 
turned Nadir, *^ I had not come from 
Golconda." 

*' I understand you ; you had not 
I2ie means," said the faquir. <' I 
have," he continued, and unbuckling 
his girdle, produced a long leathern 
purse. '' Jn this th^e are fifteen 
tomans. I am under no restrictive 
vows ; therefore let this ancient 
matron descend into the market be* 
fore it be too late, and purchase 
whatsoever you wish. I am weary ; 
I shall tariry in this city some time ; 
therefore, son, I mean to follow.your 
prescription, and, in order to fill up 
the vacuum in my exhausted system, 
to eat, drink, and enjoy myself." 

« What is your name ?" said Na- 
dir. •>• n^ 

" Ismael," returned the faquir. 

'* Then, good Ismael," he continu- 
ed, *^ though you might probably 
enjoy yourself with your fifteen to- 
mans, a sum I hardly believed to 
have been in the exchequer, what 
must become of me I It is impossi- 
ble that I can partake." 

« Why ?" 

«( For this reason : I am a man, 
most reverend father Ismael ! that, 
as you may perceive, has lived long 
in the world, devoted to study, fond 
of contemplating the works of art 
and the wonders of nature. I have 
consequently, in my researches, not 
suffered the human system to be un- 
explored. In fact, I have examined 
it both physically and ethically. 
With this propension of mind, you 
will not wonder that I am poor; 
but you will wonder when I inform 
you, that I still am the possessor of 
two gems more valuable than any 
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that your mines of Golconda can 
Iwast ; these, I feav^ would be sullied 
if I were to accept your fdvours.** 

« What gems ?" 

** I mean," continued Nadir, *< my 
piety and my honour. You, Israaei, 
are, however you may have attempt- 
ed to disguise that circumstance, a 
very yoiiug man ; therefore, when 
you produce such immense riches, 
and wish to appiy them in favour 
of so slight an acquaintance, I^who 
am apt to look bdow the surface of 
things, may very well doubt the cor- 
rectness of their acquisition.'' 

" You thin V said Ismael, " that 
this paltry purse contains immense 
riches I I could very easily pro- 
duce fifty times the sum ! . Nay, 
start not, Nadir I 1 honour you for 
your delicacy as much as I do for 
your sagacity. To piety and honour 
. 1 am as much devoted as yourself: 
I therefore know, that these virtues 
produce in the human mind a gene- 
rosity of thinking and acting, whioh 
frequently rises superior even to the 
general dictates of frigid caution, 
contracted philosophy, or commer- 
cial calculation. I seek you as an 
adviser ; I address you as a friend : 
receMMffbse tomans ; as a loan if 
you please : let me place others in 
your hands for security ; banish sus- 
picion, and have the generosity to 
believe me for the moment to be 
what I appear. Let this evening be 
devoted to rest on my part, to re- 
laxation from the fatigues of study 
on yours ; a short time will proba- 
bly explain the motives that ' ' ed 
me to seek this interview.' 

** At which of the four caravansa- 
ries in the Bazar do you lodge ?" 
said Nadir. 

*' I have no lodging in Ispahan," 
replied Ismael; *' and as I v/ill 
fkirly state to -you, that from, the 
professional inquisitiveness of .heir 
k. epers, and the officers of the po* 



*< may cover .me in yonr house, but 
it would prtibably ^cover me there ;■ 
therefore I htf|ie you will comply 
with my request.'* 

« That," said Nadir, « is pre- 
snming a good deal upon my credu- 
lity ; I am inclined to trust you ; 
but, alas I although I have i*oom8, 
they are unfurntshed, consequently 
I have no accommodations ; how* 
ever, Abud my neighbour has, 
where I will be answerable for your 
safety.** 

Whether the appearance and 
frankness of the l^uir; whethee 
the means of indulging his appetite, 
which the tonians, -stiil lying on the 
counter, presented ; or that curiosi- 
ty which is natural to the Pershms, 
and was also professionally incident 
to Nadir ; whether one or all theae 
causes operated is uncertain. The" 
sage of Zulpha, who first recorded 
this story, w^s not, like many Euro- 
^an sages, gifted with that omni- 
scient power which enables them in 
a moment tq pervade the receiees, 
and develope the foldings of the hu- 
man he^rt He, therefore, has not 
stated more than he knew ; which 
was, that the apottiecary placed the 
tomans in hh till, which till that 
time bad never inclosed the twenti- 
eth part of so much wealth, and 
subtracting one from the heap, he 
gave it to Tamira, ^telling her to 
hasten to the market, and pui^chase 
materials for an entertainment 
worthy of a guest Who seemed pos- 
sessed of the riches of Golconda, and 
•the generosity of Aorengzebe. 

Here let us ^ause a little, in or* 
der, in the first instance, to mention 
that useful, but too much neglected^ 
part of the human species, who ar& 
never couritd except upon the sti- 
mulations (^ pam, er at the sugges- 
tions of interest, and whom we ohris* 
tlans, at least out of their hearing, 
h|ive agreed to term old women ; 



lice stationed at those places, with ,and in the second, to observe, that; 



respect to strangers, it would i)e ex- 
tremely inconvenient to go to either 
of them, I hope you will sufierme to 
lodge Aith you.*' 

** But your habit," said Nadir. 

" My habit," continued Isipael, 



Uii^ appellation has been known to 
take a. wider range, and mount to 
situations in which no female, old or 
young, except Pope Joan or Joan of 
Arc, ever sat or acted. 
It has, to continue this ^ecula- 
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tioO) been knowa to have been ap- 
plied to the judicial bench ^fPernay 
to the justice seat, nay to places still 
more solemn and sacred, such as the 
heads of colleges pf dervises, Sec. ; 
and here, also, ve have heard 
of old women at the heads of houses, 
of courts, of armies, of administra- 
Uons, of munidpaiUie^, &c. : but 
the Persian historian had heard 
nothing of this, .he has therefore 
only mentioned the respect M^iich b 
paid to the ancieut part of the fair 
sex in their proper stations ; and 
Ibrther) that Tamira, for integrity, 
for fidelity, and .affection to her 
Master, for experience in domefitic 
^cems, and general sagacity, was 
an excellent representative of all the 
oU'womefi in Ispahan, 

She had, after an education in' the 
house of Abod, descended like an 
heir-loom to honest Nadir from his 
bther, a physician of great genius, 
little practice, and mi^gh humility, 
as appears by his only making his 
son ao apothecary. We should 
never have been able to ascertain 
her age, had shft not in the heat of a 
medical dispute, the only disputes 
, which she ever had with her master, 
said, she well remembered the erec* 
tion of the obelisk which they, had 
ewry day before their eyes, to coni- 
memorate the recovery of sha Sefi 
from intemtitranct. . Nadir, there- 
fore, whom she had, by the shrewd- 
ness of her observations and the sar 
gacity of her. interrogatories i» his 
profession, both piqued and puzzled,^ 
raalicionsly calculated the period in 
which she had been acquiring this 
experience ; he found that forty-six 
years had p^ed since the event 
which the obelisk recorded ; which, 
added te the age she was when she 
came into the possession of his fa- 
ther, fioced her's at near seventy. 

Tamira, however she might have 
acqturefd her medical skill, must, 
from the frugally of the board of 
Nadir^ have certainly become a. 
cook by ins|rfratidn or intuition. 
But, no matter to what or whom she 
was obliged for her culinary science, 
it is certain that she was one of the 
best cooks in Ispahan. Of this she 



now gave a specihien ; for while we 
have beeii digressing, and Nadir, 
with the s^ge Ismael, were engaged 
in the discussion of general topics in 
the shop, she had, under the influ- 
ence of the toman we have men*« 
tioned, furnished such an entertain* 
ment as never had before been seen 
m the house of Nadir, nor indeed of 
his ancestors. 

The honest apotihecary, when be 
entered the eating-room, was thun- 
der-struck at the sigbt of the variety 
of viands spread betbre h)|n^ and the 
taste diat was displayed in^eir dis- 
position. " Reverend father,'* said 
he to the young, faquir, " 1 fear that 
these temptations to sensual indul- 
gence w ill leave the stings of remorse, 
if not the consequences of intempe- 
rance, behind them." 

*' Son I" cried Ismael, " fear no- 
thing, but, as our prophet ordainS| 
eat and live I'* 

Hospitality is the virtue of the 
Persians. It came into tbe head of 
^adir, just as he was satting down 
to table, that as he bad been obliged 
to his neighbour Abud for many a 
dinner, he ought to send foe i^ to 
partake of this. 

The faquir, as Abud was to be his 
landlord, had no objection. A slave 
of his, who was in the shop at the 
time, was instantly dispatched for 
his master, who soon after arrived^ 
arid this trio, attended by Tamira 
and ;the youth, continued at table 
perlH%a^fty times as long as the 
^^ :^ysician tothe^rand la- 
vaL wlio wrote the jr'^'Jen book in 
prl^of abstinence, Wuuld have al- 

.lowip: 

le this hour of conviviality, the 
mii)^ of all the parties expanded ; 
Nairar discerned that his young friend 
had gKkius and learning sufficient to 
qualULhlpn for any situation ; Abud 
wondered what could induce him to 
ap^earfis a faquir, and agreed that 
he should become his inmate ; Ta- 
mira, While she was amazed ac his 
tempei^nce with all those good 
things before him, admired him for 
his beauty and generosity ; and the 
young slave, who had busied himself 
with the fruit and sweetmeats, 
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th^t your mines ti Gdconda can 
lx>a9t ; these, I fear, wm^d be sullied 
if I were to accept your favours.** 

"What gems?" 

" I mean,** continued Nadir, « my 
piety and my honour. You, Israael, 
are, however you may have attempt* 
cd to disguise that circumstance, a 
veiy yoiiug man ; therefore, when 
you produce such immense riches, 
and wish to app^ them in favour 
of so slight an acquaintance, I^who 
am apt to look Mow the surface of 
things, may very well doubt the cor- 
rectness of their acquisition.** 

« You think," said Ismael, " that 
this paltry purse contains immense 
riches I I could very easily pro- 
duce ^fty times the sum i . Nay^ 
start not, Nadir I 1 honour you for 
your delicacy as much as I do for 
your sagacity. To piety and honour 
. 1 am as much devoted as yourself: 
I therefere know, that tliese virtues 
produce in the human mind a gene- 
rosity of thinking and acting, whioh 
frequently rises superior even to the 
general dictates of frigid caution, 
contracted philosophy, or commer- 
cial calculation. I seek you as an 
. adviser ; I address you as a friend : 
receMMfese tomans ; as a loan if 
you please : let me place others in 
your hands for security; banish sus- 
pidon, and have the generosity to 
believe me for the moment to be 
what I appear. Let this evening be 
devoted to rest on my part, to re- 
laxation froni'the fatigues of study 
on yours ; a short time will proba- 
bly explain the motives that ' ' ed 
me to seek this interview.' 

** At which of the four caravansa- 
ries In the ttazar do you lodge ?" 
said Nadir. 

*' I have no lodging in Ispahan," 
replied Ismael; *^ and as I will 
fkirly state to -you, that from, the 
professional inquisitiveness of ,heir 
k-*epers, and the officers of the po* 
lice stationed at those places, with 
respect to strangers, it would*be, ex- 
tremely inconvenient to go to ei'tfier 
of them, I hope you will sufier sne to 
lodge vvith you." 

** But your habit,*' said Nadir. 

" My habit," continued Isnpael, 



« may cover me in yonr house, but 
it would prdbabiyi^^cover mc there ; 
therefore I ha^ you will comply 
with my request.'* 

" That,** said Nadir, « is pre- 
suming a good deal upon my credu- 
lity ; I am inclined td trust you ; 
bfut, alas 1 although I have rooms, 
they are uafurotshed, consequently 
I have no accomnodations ; howm 
ever, Abud my neighbomr has, 
where I will be answerable for ytmr 
safety.** 

Whether the appearance and 
frankness of tbe laquiv; whethev 
the means of indulging his appetito, 
which the tonians, -stiil lying on the 
counter, presented ; or that curiosi- 
ty which is natural to the Persrans, 
and was also professionally incident 
to Nadir ; whether one or all thaae 
causes operated is uncertain; The' 
sage of Zulpha, who first recorded 
this story, w^s not, like many Euro- 
^an sages, gifped with that omni- 
scient power which enables them in 
a moment tq pervade the recesses, 
and devek)pe the foldings of the hu- 
man he^rt He, therefore, has not 
stated more than he knew ; which 
was, that the apothecary placed the 
tomans in htj^ till, which till that 
time bad never inclosed the twenti- 
eth part of so much wealth, and 
subtracting one from the heap, he 
gave it to Tam4ra,aeUing her to 
hasten to the marlsct, and purchase 
materials for an entertainment 
worthy of a ^st Who seemed pos- 
sessed of the riches of G<dcoilda,aad 
the gei^ronty of Aurengzebe. 

Hfere let us pause a litUe, in or- 
der, in the first instance, to mention 
that useful, bui too much neglected^ 
part of the human species, wlio are^ 
never courted except ^pon the sti- 
mulations of pah), ar at the sugges- 
tioi\s of interest, and whom we ohsis* 
tlans, at l^ast oat of their hdarii%^ 
h^ve agreed *to terns (^ women j 
,and'm the Sj^c^d, to obser^sa, tha(| 
' Chlis appellatiou has-b^i^k^pva r 
take a/wider Ka«g 
situaCi^siQ "^ 

Arc,^ 
ItT 
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thought that he had never seen a set 
so troly agreeable. In this disposi- 
tion were all' the parties, when the 
deities that presided over darkness 
let fall their sable curtains before 
the towers of Ispahan ; a hint to oar 
company, in common with the other 
inhabitants of this populous city^ to 
letire to their repose. 

To be omtinued. 



Fcr the Literary Magaziiie, 

CHARACTERS OF THE MOST EMI- 
NENT FRENCH DRAMATIC ^0£TS. 

By a Frenchman. 
P, Corneille, 

CORNEILLE had the sole and 
singular glory oi creating his art, 
and fixing its limits. 

He has been imitated by many ; 
he has been surpassed by none. 

He found no models, but he will 
serve as a model to the latest poste- 
rity. 

(■.creating him, Nature made an 
effort, from which she will perhaps 
rest for many ages. 

To his genius alone be owed hjs 
productions and their success. 

He was obliged to invent his 
pieces, to form actors, and to create 
an audience. 

He preceded the splendid age of 
Louis XIV, which but for Jiim 
would perhaps never have exist6^. 

In Richelieu he first found a pa- 
tron, and afterwards a rival But 
the minister was always obliged to 
do homage to the writer. Hi^ 
works extorted admiration, and his 
person esteem. 

, Corneille lived and died poor, be- 
cause genius, which produces won- 
ders of excellence, knows not how to 
solicit pensions. He had, however, 
a pension, without asking for it, and 
and which, but for Despreaux, he 
would have lost by a court intrigue. 

It is perhaps to the tragedies of 
Corneille thai revolution is to be 
ascribed, which regenerated the 
minds of the French ; that public 



fermentation, which at the death of 
Louis XIII had nearly changed the 
face of the kingdom. 

Corneille possessed that great 
character which does not always ac- 
company eminent talents, but which 
Is the seal stamped by nature on the 
man of genius. 

Posterity has .not yet decided be- 
tween Cirmaf PolieuctCy he Cid^' 
Bodogune, and Horaces. Any one 
of these pieces would establish the 
> reputation of a great writer ; all of 
them constitute but a part of that of 
Corneille. 

In Nicomede he created^ species 
of tkaioatic writing in which he has 
had no imitators. % 

It was reserved for this great maa 
to be the father of both species of. 
dramatic composition, and tlie same 
hand which wrote La Mort de Pom* 
fiSe wrote also JLe Menteur. 

The Menteur is the first piece of 
character that appeared in France, 
and the oidy comedy before Moliere 
entHled to a continuance of the pub- 
lic esteem., 

Corneille wIls sometimes the 
friend of the great, but never their 
slave. He could resist cardinal 
Richelieu, who made Europe trem- 
ble. Power shi4nks before genius. 

ComeiHe is the only writer wt^ 
obtained with universal consent the 
surname of Great, a title that had 
before been conferred solely on 
'princes and heroes. 

All the audience rpse up when. 
Corneille, loaded with years and 
with glory, entered the theatre, and 
the great Cond^ himself did homage 
to the author of Cinna. 

He lived to a considerable age 
without surviving his talents, and in 
his last works we frequently per- 
ceive the same Bashes of genius 
which blaze forth in his first. 

He was modest, simple, trqe. If 
he had the consciousness of his abi- 
lity, he betrayed at least nothing of 
the pride of it. 

The town of Rouen which has gi- 
ven birth to so many illustrious 
characters, glories particularly in 
having produced Corneille. It is 
honour enough for it, and with this 
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circutribt&itce wt cohclude our eulo-^ 
Ifiom. 

Hacine. 

Racine wks one of the first orna- 
mtnts of the most s^endid age of 
the Universe. w***- 

The faithfol adorer of th6 ancients, 
he learned in. their school to subju- 
gate the admiration <rf the moderns. 

No person knew better than Ra- 
cine aU the labyrinths of the human 
heart. Its impenetrable folds were 
like a book always open to his view. 
He could ttmch the finest feelingi 
with a delicacy peculiar to himself» 
and those Who have since attempted 
to imitate him in this respect, have 
only displayed hb superiority in 
tnore striking colours. 

Racine does not lay hold of the 
heart at once ; he insinuates himself 
by degrees; but, once established 
there, he reigns omnipotent. 

Before Racine, we knew nothing 
of those sweet emotions, those deli* 
cioos chords of sensibility on which he 
played ; we shed no real tears over 
imaginary misfortunes. 

The heroes whom he paints are 
in a manner like ourselves. We 
are interested warmlv in their fate ; 
they become our fathers, our bro- 
thers, our friends; we participate 
in all the sentiments they experi- 
enc& 

Racine paints with equal superi- 
ority the rage of love and the work- 
ings of ambition, paternal tenderness 
and the torments of jealousy, the 
simplicity and candour of hifancy, 
and the magrianimity of heroism ; all 
the passions are at his command ; 
nothmg is beyond his genius. 

It is not in reading Racine that 
we perceive the weakness and ste- 
rility of the French language. 
Nothing equals the harmony of his 
verses, unless it be the justness of 
las thoughts. 

It is not by a multiplicity of 

events, by theatrical trick, or by the 

number of his personages,. that he 

pleases and interests us. Action is 

' the soul of tragedies in general ; the 

vohf nil, 3^0. XI, VI. / 



rnius of Racine could do without it. 
is not the interest of curiosity that 
prevails in his pieces : we enjoy the 
present without thinking of the 
future ; we wish to dwell on every 
scene, and we lament the i*apidity of 
time. 

Of all the tragedies that have ap- 
peared on the stage, that of Berc' 
nige has perhaps the least action ; 
and who will say that it is not one c^ 
the most interesting. 

Racine is perhaps the only dra- 
matic author who gains by being 
read, because the stage, while it 
hides the defects of style, prevents 
at the same time many beauties 
from being discovered. 
\ The mind of Racine was mild« 
gentle, and sensible, yet he had from 
his infancy a taste for epigram, and 
it required some effort to give his 
genius a different turn. 

I pity, those who do not relish Ra- 
cine ; they are barbarians unworthy 
the name of men of letters. 

Racine has secured to the French 
theatre a superiority which all na- 
tions acknowledge, and which they 
dare not contest. 

The respect which Racine enter^ 
tained for the ancients proves how 
worthy he was of being added to 
thtir number. 

There is more philosophy in one 
tragedy of Racine than in all the 
works of our modern reformers, who 
have dared to accuse him of want of 
philosophy. 

Louis XIV gave a proof of his 
judgment/ ia continuing to encourage 
Racine ; and he thus honoured that 
talent which gave the greatest lus- 
tre to his reign. 

Some verses of Britannicus were 
a lesson to the mouarcb, and caused 
him to sacrifice one of his fondest 
propensities. We know not which 
to admire most in this, the docility 
of the sovereign, or the. courage of 
tlxe poet. 

Racine, sought after, honoured, 
entertained by the first personages qf 
the age, preferred the society of his 
friends to that of the great He re- 
fused an entertainment at the great 
Condc*s to dine on a carp witE his 
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family ; an anecdote that proves the 
goodness of bis heart, and is not un- 
worthy of a place in his history ^ 
- Despreaux taught Racine with 
difficulty to make easy verses ; he 
was his constant admirer and friend^ 
and said that his Mhalie^ though it 
had no success at court, was his best 
•work. 

Corneille quarrelled with Racine 
for one line of the comedy of the 
Flatdeursy a circumstance not at all 
to his honour. 

Mdiere, La Fontaine, and Des- 
preaux were the constant friends of 
Racine ; they polished their talents 
together, and perfected their works 
by the mutual severity of their criti- 
.cisms. . 

Racine ceased to write for the 
theatre at the age of thirty-eight 
years. There were twelve years 
between his Phedre and his Esther ; 
and when we reflect, that in this 
space of time he produced six chef" 
{Tauvresy we cannot but detest the 
envy of those who sow with bitter- 
ness the career of genius. 

We. are indebted to madame de 
Maintenon for his Bather and jlthq- 
licy which Racine composed for S. 
Cyr, and for this benefit I can par- 
don in her a number of infirmities 
and errors. 

The prefaces of Racine are mo- 
ulds of style, of conciseness, and mo- 
desty. It is to be regretted that he 
did not write more in prose, as there 
is in it a neatness and elegance 
which few writers have equalled. 

Racrae died in his fifty-ninth year, 
of an excess of sensibility, of which 
his love of humanity was the cause. 

He was the glory of his age and 
nation, and to the shame of both, the 
monument is yet to be found that con- 
tains his ashes. 



Moliere, 

If I were asked who Was the 
greatest preacher of the last age, I 
would answer, without hesitation, 
Moliere. 

The comedies of Moliere have opc- 
i^rued more reforms than the sermons 



of Bourdaloue have made converts. 

The thundering voice of tlie 
christian orator terrified the vicious 
without eradicating their vices ; the 
inimitable pencil of tlie comic poet 
forced vice and absurdity to conceal 
themselves, to avoid the resemblance 
of his paintings. 

The first work of Moliere was a 
comedy of character, and if it be not 
a chef'd^auvrey it at least surpasses 
all that had preceded it, with the 
exception of the Menteur, 

M^iere was thirty- eight years old 
when he began to write ; he died at 
fifty-three ; it is difficult to conceive 
how he could iri so few years furnish 
so many admirable pieces. 

Louis XIV predicted that Moliere 
would give lustre to his reign. He 
was his constant protector, and sup- 
port He defended him against de- 
votees, physicians, and fops. But 
for the firmness of Louis XlVth© 
Tartuffe would never have appear-- 
ed on the stage. 

The Tartuffe is without dispute 
the sublimest work that ever came 
from the hands of man. The tears 
start froo) ray eyes when I think of 
MoUere*s reply to Despreaux, who 
congratulated him on this play :. 
'^ Patience, my fnend, you shall one 
day see sometjiing much superior/* 
He died six years after, and his oc-- 
cupations as a comedian and manager 
of the compan)F prevented his fiilfil- 
ling his intention. It is supposed 
that he referred to DHowme dc 
Cour^ a subject which engaged his. 
attention till his death, but of which 
no fragment could be found amon|; 
his papers. What a loss for the 
dramatic art! and who will dare 
attempt a character which Moliere 
himself placed above his. Tartuffe^ 
I am almost tempted to rep|<oack 
the memory of Louis XIV for not 
freeing Moliere from the cares 
which, necessary to his fortune, hin- 
dered the exertions of his genius. 

Moliere derived from the an- 
cients some of his works, and it was 
giving them new life ; but he bor- 
rowed from no source but his mind^ 
the Mimivt.hr ofiey Tartuffe^ and Les 
J^emmes Savantes, 
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He had the fate of those who are 
born with a too susceptible heart, he 
loved more than he was loved, and 
the bitterness of jealousy defeated 
his success, and accelerated his 
death. He found, however, in friend- 
ship the consolations which a more 
tender sentiment refused him. Des- 
preaux, Chapelle, and La Fontaine 
were tiiose of his contemporaries 
of whose society he was most fond, 
and who, by a just return, contribute 
cd their utmost to gain for him be- 
forehand the suflFrage of posterity. 

Courtiers feared MolierCj but the 
favour of the inonarch saved him 
from their snares. They were 
frequently obliged to applaud cha- 
racteristic portraits of which they 
had themselves furnished the mo- 
dels. 

No writer has better observed 
dramatic propriety, better developed 
the characters he has treated, bet- 
ter pursued the rout of the passions 
throBg!i all the intricacies of the hu- 
man heart. 

Moliere is translated into all Ian*' 
guages, and played on the theatre of 
every polished nation. He has uni- 
versally extended the empire of 
French literature. He is the poet of 
all times, of all ages, of all countries, 
a glory which he divides only with 
La Fontaine. 

Moliere wa« the scourge of the 
wicked, and the father of the unfor- 
tunate ; he was just, sensible, and 
good, and never did misery ask his 
succour in vain. 

Under an exterior serious and crfd, 
Moliere concealed an ardent soul, a 
lively imagination, and a compas- 
sionate heart. It is known that his 
humanity was the cause of his death, 
and this sacrifice, made by virtue to 
the love of his fellow-creatures, puts 
the last seal to his glory. 



Regnard. 

It is certainly not as a moralist 
that Regnard occupies the next 
place to Moliere in the list of dra- 
matic writers. 

We will not dispute a rank which 



public opinion seems to have ac- 
corded him, though the judgment of 
Jiterary men runs counter to it. 

Regnard is more gay than hu- 
morous, more humorous than co- 
mic. He is satisfied when he makea 
us laugh, and seems to confine to this 
all his pretensions. The rights of 
the comic muse are, however, much 
more extensive, and the drama 
would never have been the fii-st of 
arts, if it served only to njake us 
merry. 

Regnard is truly moral in one of 
his pieces only, and the claim to 
this piece Dufresny disputes witli 
him. 

It will readily be perceived that 
we refer to the Joueur^ a work that 
is placed immediately after the ad- 
mirable productions of Moliere and 
the Metromanie. What leads us to 
think that the claims of Dufresny 
are well founded, is, that in all l^is 
dramatic cai^er Regnard has not 
been able to produce any thing at all 
to compare with it in merit. The 
other pieces of Regnard form a 
dangerous school for manners, but 
they often by their pleasantry 
make the most rigid philosopher 
smile. 

If Regnard had entitled his Lega- 
taire Universel the Punition dit 
Celibate it would have been the most 
moral piece on the stage ; at pre- 
sent it is the most dangerous. 

Regnard has done great injury to 
the dramatic art by turning it from 
its moral end, which is considered 
by philosophers as the chiei afianage 
of comedy. He conceived that he 
ought to pursue a different road 
from that of the author of Tartuffe^ 
by striving to please by other means. 
He felt that the vicinity of this great 
man was too dangerous for him. 

The life of Regnard exhibits a 
romance very extraordinarv, and 
scarcely credible. The dangers he 
ran in his numerous travels, the 
singular adventures that happened 
to him, the strange events which 
sprung up under his feet, are enter- 
taining to read, and furnish matter 
for a variety of reflections. 

Regnard wrote with singular facf- 
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lity in the midst ci a dissipated life, 
tvhich ^vas pot extendi beyond his 
thirty-fiftli year. 



JFor the Literary Magazine. 
THE REFLECTOR 
Ko. XIX. . 

IN my last number I noticed 
some of the peculiar beauties of 
night ; let me now proceed to point, 
out some others : my subject natu- 
rally led me to contemplate her in 
the meridian of her reign, and I will 
now view her in ^ different stage of 
her progress. 

Night, at its commencement, la* 
spires the most pleasing sensations ; 
ve see the flocks retiring (o their 
folds ; the lowing herds lavii^ their 
lusty limbs in the tranquil stream ; 
the birds closing the business of the 
(day with a song, and retiring to their 
leafy coverts, save the unwea:ried 
rambler*, who now swiftly sails 
(screaming) on the bosom of the air, 
pow describing an airy circle, then 
darting swiftly from the higher re- 
jg;ions towards the earth ; we see the 
sun, glorious in his setting as in his 
rising, clothing the mountain tops 
with gold, while they stretch their 
enormous shadows across the dus^y 
plain, the clouds glowing with his 
last rays, while his immense orb is 
sinking in the western ocean ; the 
purple gleam of expiring day suc- 
ceeded by the pensive gloom of even- 
ing stealing over every object ; the 
general harmony, the silence of 
every thing discoixlant: all these 
inspire the mind with sensations 
which no language can adequately 
describe. Added to these, the wea- 
riness of the frame and spirits won- 
derfully disposes the mind to enjoy 
fully all the tranquil pleasures which 
these delightful hours are capable 
of affording. Contemplation, wrapt 
in the mantle of Night, with the 

* A Vird known by the name of the 
night-hawk, which is very common 
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finger of Silence on her lips, comes 
to open new scenes to the mind ; her 
sober influence hushes the passions 
to rest, and Reason is permitted to 
reign with undivided sway. She 
paints all objects as they really are; 
no false, no flattering colours disguise 
the portrait ; the plans of aspiring 
ambition, the delusions of glory, the 
follies of vanity, and the wishes of 
avarice, all appear in their proper 
hues. Those things which, during 
the hours of day, seemed valuable 
and interesting, lose much of th^ip 
importance; those actions which 
then seemed virtuovs or justifiable 
(into the commission of which we 
have been betrayed by the ardour of 
passion or the impulse of interest), 
now, viewed through a clearer me-, 
dium, are found to be vicious or im- 
proper. The hour of self-examina? 
tion then arrives ; we lock into our* 
selves, we consider our actions in a 
proper light, we weigh them in an 
even balance. Before, we acted not 
as we thought we ought to act, but 
as we thought spectators would act 
in similar cases : thus we too often 
find impurity, vice, and selfishness, 
where we expected to find purityt 
virtue, and generosity; it teaches 
us a lesson of humility and caution, 
and bids us regulate our future con<r 
duct by a more certain standard. 
. Night, however, is not always 
thus : spring and summer pass away, 
and autumn warns us that winte^ 
in all his rigour, wiU clos0 the scene. 
Yet even a wintry night is not with- 
out its beauties ; its celestial glories 
remain the same, though the terres- 
trial features are changed. The 
spene of our enjoyments is then prin* 
cipally removed to the cheerful fire* 
side, where we may defy the fiiry 
of the cutting blast, and driving 
snow, and learn to enjoy the plea- 
sures of an opposite season with a 
gi^eater relish. 

Midnight is the time when all the 
terrors which superstition can in- 
spire are most dreaded. It is indeed 
a solemn hour ; the awful stillness 
which reigns around, the darkness, 
and a variety of circumstances aris- 
ing from various causes, tend to ren* 
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der it so, independent of the terrors 
with which superstition has invested 
it Nor has this tendency been un- 
felt in any age, or overlooked by any 
observer; all trnfe poets, whether 
aacred or profane, have raised their 
boldest structures upon this founda* 
tion ; it has furnished them with 
their most sublime conceptions, and 
terrific descriptions. They well 
knew they sti'uck a chord whose 
vibratibns are universally extensive. 
**Aday of clouds and thick darkness" 
conveys In a few words a most sub- 
lime description ; yet what is there 
wonderful in it? A day of clouds 
is by no means uncommon, and 
^' thicl^ darkness,'^ except in sound, 
is nothing more than a cloudy night ; 
yet, by a certain association of ideas^ 
we find ourselves infinitely, more 
struck with the one than with the 
other. Something, it is true^ naust be 
allowed for the singular felicity of 
the expression, but more certainly 
from the combined effects of physi- 
cal, moral, and habitual causes, 
which frequently operate in a manner 
not easily understood or explained. 

VALV11.RD1. 

PhUadelphia^ July lOth^ 180r. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES^ 

AMONQ the measures submitted 
to the consideration of the legisla* 
ture of Pennsylvania at their late 
session, was an 'interesting report 
by Mr. Dorsey on the subject of 
weights and measures. After 
stating the total inefficleacy of the 
existing laws of Pennsylvania in this 
respect, the committee submitted 
the following plan, embraced by a 
billpreviously before the legi^ature. 

The subject, from its influence on 
almost all the concerns of life, and 
from the tendency of a vm/brm «v«- 
tern t« add another tie to the union 
of the several states, loudly claims 
the interposition of the general go- 
vernment i and we are particularly 
led to a republicatioa of thia plan. 



under the hope that the pubUc at- 
tention may be thereby drawn to the 
subject, and that the previous inves^^ 
tigations of philosophical men may 
prepare congress for the adoption 
of sound and enlightened provisions. 

^ 1. A plan for the establishment 
of standards for weights and mea- 
sures. 

" The whole system to be com- 
prised in three articles or units of 
regulation, viz. 

« The unit of extension, the unit 
of capacity, and the unit of weighty 
to wit : 

*' The unit or measure of exten« 
sion to be the same, and no other 
than If the English foot-rule or mea- 
sure^ which has heretofore always 
obtained, as well throughout the 
whole of the United States, in the 
. measurement of the land^ thereof, 
to b^ ascertained as regards ex- 
actitude by the mayor and aldermea 
of the city of Philadelphia, after tak- 
ing into aid the officers of the mint 
of the United States, and of the Phi- 
losophical Society, who will, whea 
required, afford such aid, and who^ 
it is believed, are in possession of 
the means by which to ascertain 
>and determine such unit or foot 
measure, to wit : Bird's standard of 
the British exchequer scale, and a 
comparative and corroborative test 
of the same, by 'means of two well 
/regulated and authentic Frencbi 
toises^ and an accurate FVench me- 
tre, with other data ; the said unit 
or foot, when so ascertained, to be 
divided on one side into twelfths or 
inches, and parts of inches, in the 
usual manner, and on the otlier side 
into tenths of such unit or foot, and 
again into tenths of such teotfa^ or 
hundredths of such fopt 

^^ 2. The unit or measure of capa*. 
city, or common pint measure, t6 
contain sixteen such' cubical tentlia 
of the aforesaid unit or foot measure, 
to be fashioned (as regards the re* 
gulator or standards only) in a 
square form, the sides and bottom 
to be at least the half of such deci- 
mal inch in thickness. 

" 3. The unit of weight or pound 
avoirdupois^tobe equal to the weight 
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rf as much distilled or pui'e water, 
as at the temperature of the six- 
tieth degree of the thermometer 
of Fahrenheit, will fill the aforesaid 
unit or pint measure of capacity, 
the said measure also being at the 
said temperature of sixty degrees. 

" The whole of this system is 
fbunded op a known principle, to 
wit : that a cubic foot of distilled or 
pure water, at 60 degrees of Fah- 
I'enheit^s thermometer, is just equal 
to one thousand ounces avoirdupois, 
it follows, that as there are exactly 
one thousand cubic dechnalsor tenths 
in such cubic, or square foot, every 
such tenth or cubic decimal is an 
ounce avoirdupois, and that sixteen 
•f these are equal to a pound of the 
said avoirdupois. 

" The thi-ee ttandard^ as afore- 
said to be all made of the metal 
called platina, iti a strong matiner, 
and of the best workmanship, to be 
kept in the most secure way from 
Tlamage or fire, and to have engrav- 
en on each of them these words: 
•* Penosylvania original standard for 
the unit of extension of capacity or 
of weight," as to each of them shall 
properly belong, to be regulated In 
the first instance at the said tempe- 
rature of sixty degrees of Fahren- 
heit, and at all times, when used for 
the examination or regulation of 
other standards, to be deduced there- 
from, to be at the same precise tem- 
perature, to be at all times in the 
possession of the mayor of the city 
of Philadelphia, for the time being, 
and to be delivered to his successor 
in office, all of whom to be enjoined 
not to suffer any alteration, or use, 
other than for the purpose herein 
biefore expressed. . 

" From these said three stan- 
'dards are to be derived, ascertained, 
and determined, by the said mayor 
dnd aldermen, all other standards, 
ds well in the increasing as the de- 
creasing ratio, which said increasing 
cir decreasing ratio should, in all in- 
stances, be by tens or decimals ; and 
the said mayor and aldermen to 
<^use to be made, according to the 
aforesaid original standards, a set 
for the use of the regulator or regu- . 



lators of the said city and county, in 
such manner, and in such divisions 
or increase, by the order of tens or 
decimals, as to them shall appear 
best, and to cause to be engraven on 
each and every such standard the 
words " Pennsylvania Standard" for 
such or so many units or parts 
thereof, as the same shall containi 
which set, when completed, to be,de- 
livered to the said officers of regula- 
tion for the said city and county; 
the expence of which, as well as of 
the original standards, to be paid by 
the'said city and county. 

" The select and common coun- 
cils of the city of Philadelphia to be 
authorized to make any law or ordi- 
nance, imposing reasonable fines 
within the said city and county on 
the ofgcers who shall be appointed 
regulators "as aforesaid, on persons 
refusing *to have their weights and 
measures examined,* for not sending 
them when required, and also for 
fixing the prices for regulating de- 
fective or new weights or measures. 
And further, the said select and com- 
mon councils to be authorized to de- 
termine the mode by which mea- 
sures should be tried, whether by the 
seed called millet, by flax-seed pass- 
ing through a funnel, or by water ; 
to cause the standards for large dry 
nieasures to be made of wood, in the 
best manner, and properly secured 
against wear, to be regulated from 
the said originals, at the aforesaid 
temperature of sixty degrees ; and 
also to prevent the fiirther making 
or using weights made of lead or 
soft metal, and to determine on the 
striking of all dry measures. 

" A schedule or detail of all the ' 
measures necessary by the foregping 
system will, if time diall permit, be 
o0cred by. your cdmtnittee ; at pre- 
sent it is sufficient to observe, that 
the principal variation consists in 
the divisioq of the foot into decimals, 
notwithstanding which the old divi- 
sions of twelfths or inches are still 
retained, and may be used by those 
attached to that mode. The accu- 
racy and facility of this mode has . 
been sufficiently proved in the in- 
stance of the mvision of the dollar' 
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of the United States, by such d«cU 
mal or tenths and hundreds. Nor 
is this system inconipatible with any 
scheme, which may (if ever it can) 
be adopted for a universal standard^ 
ivheiher the same shall be effected 
by means of matter, or motion) the 
pendulum or the degree ; inasmuch 
as our foot, on the exactitude of 
vvhich our whole landed property is 
held, and which of consequence can 
never be departed from, will still 
remain and be established thereby 
or therefrom, d« an integer holding 
Its proportion thereto. In addition 
to all which, this system contains the 
principle of correcting itself, for in* 
stance, a pound(or the unit of) weight 
of such pure or distilled water, 
"weighed in the aforesaid tempera*- 
ture of sixty degrees of Fahrenheit, 
will, when squared, exhibit not only 
the unit or pint measure of capacity, 
"but also the original unit or foot of 
mensuration from which the said 
unit or pound was derived. 

<* Your committee, therefore, re- 
commend that the senators be in^* 
structed, and the members of the 
hotise of representatives, in the con- 
gress of the United States, requested 
to use their endeavours to procure 
a law for the establishment of a uni- 
form system of weights and mea- 
sures : and also that the considera- 
tions and data connected with that 
subject as herein before stated, be 
recommended to the early attention 
of the next legislature of this com- 
monwealth, to be by them consider- 
ed at the time when the bill for the 
same purpose already recommended 
to their attention shall be before 
them." 



JPor the Literary Magazine* 

&ISTORICA;. RESIARKS ON SUI- 
CIDE. 

' To the EditOTy ^c. 

SIR, 

SINCE the commencement of the 
French revolution, the attention of 
the public h»s been' directed in a 



more than cominoiv degree to the 
subject of infidelity, and the conse- 
quences which usually attend it. 
While great industry has been dis- 
played on the one part to dissemi- 
nate writings unfavourable to Chris- 
tianity, men of undoubtedly great 
talents have stepped forward, oi^ 
the other, to rouse in the minds of 
the people those principles whiclH 
in days of peace and prosperity, are 
too apt to become dormant. The 
contest has sow nearly subsided $ 
the cause of Christianity has been 
amply vindicated, and the beneficial 
tendency of its principles fiiUy est^-* 
bliphed by a contrast with the mise- 
ries and crimes of those countries 
where infidelity has spread its bane- 
ful influence. 

But there is one crime which still 
seems to increase, and which must 
in every view be considered as the 
mos( direct proof of practical infide* 
lity : I mean suicide, an instance in 
which a man may be said to die a 
martyr to unbelief, or to seal with his 
blood the principles which he has 
learned from the French and othetr 
infidel writers. 

There is no way in which we can 
-contemplate thfs too common prac- 
tice that is not shocking to our feel- 
ings, and no advice to be given on 
the subject ^hat can be too often re- 
peated. It i», indeed, usual to attri- 
bute it in most cases to insanity, but 
that insai^ity is usually of a tempo- 
rary nature, and, however often ad- 
mitted by the lenity of a coroner's 
jury," is in fact a fit of disappointed 
pride or ambition, arising firom pre- 
ylous misconduct. Allow roe, sir, 
on this occasion, to put together some 
remarks on the history of this crime* 
for, to whatever it may be imputed 
among us, and I havie no hesitation 
in asserting that the prevalence of 
infidelity must be the cause in a na- 
tion professing Christianity, we shall 
find that almost evety nation has 
iexhibited examples of it. 

It is, however, one of those crimes 
which we are led to believe is not 
very common an^ong savage nations. 
The first instances of it recorded in 
the JewisU IpslQry are those of Saul 
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«tid Ahitophet; for the death of 
&imson cannot be reckoned a proper 
example. We have no reason to 
suppose that it became common 
among the Jews tUL their wars with 
the Romans, when muUHades slaugh- 
tered themselves, that they might 
not fall alive into the hands of tlieir 
enemies. But, at this period, the 
lews were a most desperate and 
» abandoned race ofmen, had corrupt- 
ed the religion of their fatliers, and 
rejected that pure system which 
their promised Messiah came to Je- 
rusalem to announce. 

When it became remarkable 
among the Greeks, we have not 
been able to discover ; but it was 
forbidden by Pythagoras, as we 
learn from Athenxus, by Socrates 
and Aristotle, and by the Theban 
and Athenian laws. In the earliest 
ages of the Roman republic it was 
seldom committed ; but when Ittxu- 
ry and the epicurean and stoical' 
philosophy had corrupted the sim- 
plicity and virtue of the Roman cha- 
racter, then they began to seek shel- 
ter in suicide from their misfortunes, 
or the effects of their own vices. 

The religious principles of the 
bramins of India led them to admire 
suicide, on particular occasions, as 
honourable. Accustomed to absti- 
nence, mortification, and the con- 
tempt of death, they considered it 
as a mark of weakness of mind to. 
submit to the infirmities of old age. 
We are informed that the modem 
'Gentoos, who still in mest things 
conform to the customs of their an- 
cestors, when old and infirm v &re 
frequently brought to the banks H 
rivers, particularly to those of the 
Ganges, that the" may die in its 
sacred streams, which they believe 
can wash away the guilt of their 
sins. But the maxims of the tM*a- 
mins, which have encouraged this 
practice, we are assured^ are a cor- 
ruption of the doctrines of the Shas- 
tah, which positively forbid suicide, 
under the severest punishment. The 
practice which religion or afiection 
has established aniong th^ Gentoos, 
for women, at the death of their 
husbands, to burn. themselves alive 



on the funeral pile, ought not to be 
considered as suicide, for were the 
meaning of the word t6 be extended 
thus &r, it would be as proper to 
apply it to those who chose rather 
to die in battle, than to make their 
escape at ,the expence of their ho- 
nour. According to the Grentoo 
laws, ^ it is proper for a woman, 
after her husband's death, to bum 
herself in the fii% with his corpse : 
every woman who thus bams, shall 
remain in paradise with her hus- 
band three crore and fifty lacks of 
years. If she cannot, she must m 
that case preserve an inviolable 
chasti^. If .she remains chaste, 
she. goes to paradise ; and if she 
does not preserve her chastity, she 
goes to hell." 

A custom similar to this prevailed 
among many nations on the conti- 
nent of America. When a chief 
died, a certain number of his wives, 
of his favourites, and of his slaves, 
were put to death, and interred to- 
gether with him, that he might ap- 
pear with the same dignity in his 
future station, and be waited upon 
by the same attendants. This per- 
suasion is so deeply rooted, that ma- 
ny of their retainers offer themselves 
as victims; and the same custom 
prevails in many of the negro nations 
in Africa. 

If we can bcfHete the historians 
of Japan, vcduntary death is common 
in that empire. The devotees of 
the idol Amida drown themselves 
in his presence, attended by their 
relations and friends, and several of, 
the priests, who all consider the de- 
voted person as a saint, who is gone 
to everlasting happiness. Such be- 
ing the supposed honours appropri- 
ated to a voluntary death, it is not 
surprising that the Japanese anxi- 
ously cherish a contempt of life. 
Accordingly, it is a part of the edu- 
cation of their children, " to repeat 
poems in which tlie virtues of their 
ancestors are celebrated, an utter 
contempt of life is inculcated, and 
suicide is set up as the most heroio 
of actions.** 

A notion seems also to have pre<* 
vailed among the ancient Scythiaii 
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trU)e9> tl^at it was pusillanlmoiis and 
ignoble for a man, whose strength 
ivas wasted with disease or infirmi- 
ty^so as to be useless to the comma* 
nity, to continue to live. It wa^ 
reckoned a heroic actioA voluntarily 
to seek that death which be had not 
the good fortune to meet in the field 
of battle. Perversion of moral feeU 
ing doe^ not spring up, it is to be 
hoped, spontaseously in any nation, 
hot- is produced by some peculiari- 
ties of situation. A wandering peo- 
ple like the Scythians, who roamed 
about from place to place, might 
often find it impossible to attend the 
sick) or to supply from their preca* 
rioas store the wants of the aged 
and infirm. The aged and inf&m 
themselves, no longer able to sup- 
port the character of warriors, would 
nad theonseives unhappy. In this 
way the practice of putting to death 
such persons as were useless to the 
comoHwity might ori^oate, and af- 
terward be inculcated as bonoura- 
Ue ; but he who put an end to his 
infirmities by his own hand* obtain- 
ed a character still more illustrious. 

The tribes of Scandinavia, which 
worshipped Odin, the '^ father of 
slaughter," were taughti that dying 
in the field of battlei was the most 
glorious event that cpuld befal 
them. This was a maxim suit^ to . 
a warlike nation* In order to 
establish it more firmly in the mind| 
all were esccluded Irom Odin's feast 
of herges who died a natural deadi. 
In Asgardia stood the hall of Odin ; 
where, seated on a throne, he re* 
ceived the souls of his departing 
heroes. Natural death being thus 
deemed inglorious, and punished 
with exclusion from Valhalla (the 
hall oi those who died by violence), 
tlie paradise of Odin, he who could 
not enjoy death in t)ie field of battle, 
was led to seek it by his own hands, 
when sickness or old age began to 
assail him. In such a nation, suicide 
must have been very common. 

As suicide prevailed much in the 

' idecHne of the Roman empire, when 

luxury, licentiousoess, profiigftcy, 

and faJise philow^y, pervaded t^^ 

world, so it continued to prevail 
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even after Christianity was estabUsli- 
ed. The Romans, when they bcr 
came converts to Christianity, did 
not renounce their ancient preju- ♦ 
dices and false opinions, but blended 
them with the new religion which 
they embraced. The Gothic nations 
also, who subverted the Roman em"" 
pire, while they received the chris- 
tian religion, adhered, to many of 
their former opinions and manners* 
Among other criminal practices, 
which were retained by the Romans 
and their conquerors, thai of suicide 
was one ; but the principles frona - 
which it proceeded were explained 
so as t9 appear more agreeable to 
the new system which they had 
espoused. It was committed, ei* 
ther to secure them from the dan- 
ger of apostacy, to procure the ho- 
nour of martyrdom, or to preserve 
the cr«wn of virginity. 

In all these instances, selected 
from the history of ancient nations, 
irwill be seen that suicide differed 
in this respect from thc'sam'e crime 
committed in our days, that among 
those barbarous nations, it was com- 
mitted in the prospect of a great re- 
ward or honour. It h9d, if we may 
so speak, a rational object' in yj^w, 
and it was ponsistent with authori%-< 
ed pra^ctioes or established laws. 

But lyheu we descend to modem 
tiroeSf^we- must lament to find so 
many instances of suiicide among 
the most polished nations, who have 
the best opportunities <^ knowing 
the atrocity of that unnatural crime* 
The English have ion^ been re-» 
proached by foreiga^rs for the fi-e- 
quent commission of^ it ; and llie 
'♦ gloomy month . of November,'^ 
has been stigmatised, but unjustly, 
as the season when it is most com>« 
mou. Mr. Moore, who some years 
ago published a voluminous work 
on this subject, was at great pains 
to obtain accurate iaft>rmation cop« 
cerning the perpetration of this 
crime in different countries. Mcr- 
cier, who wrote in irss, says that 
the annual number of suicides in Pa« . 
ri« was then about 150. He does 
not tell us how he came by the in- 
formation ; but we have the author!- - X 
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ty of the abbe Fontana for asserting 
that more persons put an end to 
their lives in Paris, than in London. 
The abbe had this information from 
the lieutenant of the police. Mr.. 
Moore was informed by one of the 
principal magistrates of Geneva, 
that in that city, which contains 
about 25,000 inhabitants, the ave- 
rage number of suicides is about 
eight. The average number of sui- 
cides, for the last twenty-eight 
years, has been thirty -two each 
year for London, South w ark, and 
Westminster. I have never seen 
any statement of thtnumt)er of suici- 
des in any of our cities, but I am in- 
clined to believe their number does 
not fall short of that of London, in 
proportion to their population. 

HENRICU9. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

ON TH£ CIRCASSIAN WOMEN. 

HISTORY, travellers, and ro* 
mances, have said nothing of the 
beauty of the Circassian women, 
Which is not below the truth. Beau- 
ty has been long considered as an 
imaginary being, a thing of conven- 
tion ; and to justify this extravagant 
Idea it has been alleged, that what 
i« beautiful to the eyes of one peo- 
ple is not so to those of another ; 
that a Chinese beauty would have 
no charms in France or England ; 
and, in like manner, that a French 
or English beauty would have no at- 
tractions in the eyes of a Chinese. 
But the beauty of the Circassian 
women is a sufficient answer to this 
reasoning, since, they are acknow- 
ledged to be beautiful 5y all nations. 
They are every where sought after, 
and are the ornament of all the se- 
raglios of Asia, Africa, and Eurt)pe, 
because they possess" that pleasing 
union of features, that just propor- 
tioh of all the parts of the body, that 
splendour, those brilliant tints, that 
whole which can lot be defined, but 
which exists^ and necessai ily consti- 



tutes beauty, since all men render it 
homage. 

■ It is only in this point of view » 
that the inhabitants of Circassia 
(a country between the Caspian 
and the Black seas) deserve the 
attention of the observing traveller. 
It will easily be conceived that a 
nation which considers woman as a 
merchandize can never make her a 
companion, nor consider marriage 
as a sacred and indissoluble union. 
We find, accordingly, that the Cir- 
cassians have many wives, whom 
they change at pleasure ; but the 
first wife always has a superiority 
over the others, which nothing can 
take away, and which she retains 
till death. 

This first wife, who is usually 
married when extremely young, is 
purchased like the rest in the public 
markets, where an innumerable 
multitude of women are exposed to 
sale, habited in the manner which is 
judged most likely to excite the 
desires of the buyer. No inquiry is 
made with respect to whence the 
woman who is purcliased was 
brought ; and if the names of her 
parents are asked, it is only to as« 
certain whether 'she derives her 
birth from a stock of pure and ac- 
knowledged beauty. The usual 
price of a beautiful Circassian fe- * 
male is from eight to tea thousand 
piastres. 

Women being the principal ar- 
ticle of commerce in Circassia, every 
thing in theiir education and habitual 
life has for its object to preserve 
their beauty, and facilitate its deve- 
lopement. 

All domestic occupations are 
abandoned to the slaves, and women ^ 
are solijy employed with the arts of 
the toilette and the means of pleas- 
ing. They make it a particular 
study to modulate their voice m soft 
and melodious tones, and to display 
grace and elegance in every motion. 
Their habitations are intermingled 
with gardens, and form small vil- 
lages very near to each other, and 
consisting of itbout twenty houses 
eachi Jn the middle of each of 
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these villages is a strongly fortified 
tower, m which, in case of invasion, 
they shut the women and the riches 
of Uie country. These towers, as 
well as all the houses, are built of 
Wood, decorated with great art, and 
furnished with taste. 

The dress of the Circassian men 
is a mixture of the Greek and Turk* 
ish habits.' It consists of a pair of 
wide pantaloons, buskins, a close 
boddice fastened with a girdle, a 
kind of domino with open sleeves, 
and a cap or turban not very high, 
broad at top and narrow at bottom. 
They shave 'their beards, leaving 
very long mustachios. 

The dress of the Circassian wo- 
men is more simple and pleasing. 
It consists of pantaloons, a boddice, 
and a long robe in the Armenian 
taste, or a large furred pelisse. From 
the cap or bonnet, of the shape*^ of a 
sugar-loaf, hangs a veil. This bon- 
net is richly ornamented with pearls. 

The dress is never sold with the 
woman, unless agreed for separate- 
ly. The Circassian women, how- 
ever, like the European, wear, under 
all, a liden garment, which they 
change every day, and tliis garment 
the seller is obliged to give with the 
woman to the purchaser. In this 
state he delivers his merchandize. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

ANECDOTES OF WASHINGTON. 

The following anecdotes of general 
Washington are g^ven on the au- 
thority of the Monthly Megiiter^ a 
New York periodical publication, 
conducted by John Bristedyto whom 
they were transmitted by a corres- 
pondent at Philadelphia. These 
anecdotes are new to us; and if they 
gratify our leaders as much as they 
Rave delighted us, the purpose for 
which we have inserted them will 
be fully answered. 

WHILE a colonel, Washington 
was stationed at Alexandria with his 
regiment. There happened at this 
time tojbe an electioa in Alexandria 



for members of assembly, and the 
contest ran high between colonel G, 
Fairfax and Mr. Elzey. Washing- 
ton was the warm friend of Fairfax, 
and a Mr. Payne headed the friends 
of Elzey. A dispute happening to 
take place in the court-house yard, 
Washington, a thing uncgmmon with ' 
him, got warm, and, which was still 
more uncommon, said something 
that offended Payne : whereupon, the 
little gentleman, who, though but a 
cub* in size, was the old lion in heart, 
raised his sturdy hickory, and, at 
a single blow, brought our hero to 
the ground. Several of Washing- 
ton's officers being present, whipped 
out their cold irons in an instant, 
and it was expected that there 
would have been murder off hand. 
To make bad worse, his regiment, 
hearing how he had been treated, 
bolted out from their barracks with 
every man his weapon in his hand, 
threatening dreadful vengeance to 
those who had dared to knock down 
their beloved colonel. Happily for 
Mr. Payne and his party, Washings 
ton recovered time enough to go out 
and meet his enraged soldiery, and 
after thanking them for this expres- 
sion of their love assured them, that 
he was not hurt in the least^ and 
begged them, as they loved him or 
their duty, to return peaceably to 
their barracks. As for himself, he 
went to his room, generously chas- 
tizing his imprudence, which had 
thus struck out a spark, that had like 
to have thrown the whole room into 
a flame. Finding, on mature reflec- 
tion, that he had been the aggressor, 
he resolved to make Mr. Payne ho- 
nourable reparation by asking his 
pardon on the morrow ! No sooner 
had he made this noble resolution, 
than recovering that delicious gaiety, 
which ever accompanies good pur- 
poses in a virtuous mind, he went to a 
ball in town that night, and behaved 
as pleasantly as though nothing had 
happened. Glorious proof that 
great souls, like great ships, are not 
affected by those puffs, which would 
overset feeble minds with passion, 
or sink them with spleen I 
The next day, he went to a tavern,^ 
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and wrote a polite note to Mr. 
Payne, whom he requested to meet 
him. Mr. Payne took it for a chal- 
lenge, and repaired to the tavern, 
not withoqt expecting to see a pair 
of pistols produced : but what was 
his surprize, on entering the cham- 
ber, to see a decanter of wine and 
glasses on the table. Washington 
arose, and in a friendly manner 
met him, and gave him his hand. 
" Mr. Payne," said he, '« to err 
sometimes, is nature : to rectify er- 
ror, is always glory. I find I was 
wrong in the afiFaijr of yesterday ; 
you have had, I think, some satisfac- 
' tton, and if you think that sufficient. 
here's my hand : let us l^ friends." 

A few years aif^er this, Payne had 
a cause tried in Fairfax court, and 
Washington happened on that day 
to be in the house. The lawyer on 
the other side, finding he was goin« 
fast to leeward, thought he would 
luff up, with a whole broadside at 
iPayne's character ; and, after rak- 
ing him fore and aft with abuse, he 
amully bore away under the jury's 
prejudices, which be endeavoured to , 
inflame against him. " Yes, please 
yonr worships,^* continued he, ?' as 
a proof that this Mr. Payne Is a 
most turbulent fellow, and capable 
of all 1 tell you, be pleased to re- 
member, gentlemen of the jury, this 
is the very man, who, sometime ago, 
treated our beloved Washington so 
barbarously^ Yes, this is thfc wretch 
who dared, in this very court house 
yard, to lift his impious hand against 
that greatest and best of men, and 
knocked him down as though he 
had been but a bullock of the stall !*? 

This, roared out in a thundering 
tone, and with a tremendous stamp 
on ihe floor, made Payne look very 
wild ; for he saw the Court tenkYrtes 
of the court begin to blacken on him* 
But Washington arose iratnediately, 
and addre&sed the bench : 

" As to Mr Payne's character, 
may it please your worships,*' said 
fie, " we have all the satismction to 
know that it is perfectly unexception- 
able I and with resfltct to tlje little 
Idifference, which formerly happened 
^twcen that gentleman and myself, 



it was instantly made up, and we 
have lived on the best terms evor 
since ; and besides, I could wish all 
my acquaintance to know, that I enr 
tirely acquit Mr. Payne of blame In 
that aflatir, and take it all on myself 
as the aggressor.** 

Mr. Payne used often to relate 
another anecdote of WasihingtOD, 
which rejects equal honour on th* 
goodness of his heart. ** Immedi** 
ately after thcw'ar,'* said he, « when 
the conquering hero was retaroed 
ill peace to his home, with tkie lau-* 
rels of victory green and flourishing 
on his head, I felt a strong desire to 
see him, and so set out tor Mount 
Vernon. As I drew near the house 
I began to \»cperience a rising fear 
lest he should call lo mind the blow 
I gave him in former days. How- 
ever, animating myself, I paired 
.on. Washington met me with a 
$mlling welcome, and presently led 
me into an adjoining room where 
Mrs. Washington sat " Here, my 
dear," said he, presenting me to his 
lady, " here is the little man, you 
have heard me so often talk Off, and 
who, on a difference between us one 
day, had the resolution to knock me 
down, bi| as I am. I know vou will 
honour him as he deserves, for I as^ 
sure you he bias the heart of a true 
Virginia^.** " He said this," con- 
tinued Mr. Payne, •* with the air 
that convinced me, that his long fa- 
miliarity with war had not robbed 
him of a single spark of the good- 
ness and nobleness of his heart ; and 
Mrs. Washington looked at him, I 
thought, with something in her eyes 
which shewed that he appeared to 
her^ greater and lovelier thai^ ever.'* 



P9r the LUerdry Magaziis^ 

THE ART OF SCRATCHING THB 
HEAD. 

Ftom the French. 

' THE faculty of thinking is almost 
inseparably connected with scratch- 
ing the head, it was for this reasoq 
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that Champforl said, « I have no 
great opinion of people with well- 
dressed and powdered hair, because 
they cannot venture to rub their 
hands round their heads." 

The thoughts which flow to the 
brain produce a frequent titillation 
in the neighbouring region; and, 
therefore, the man of reflection most 
scratch himself often ; the blockhead 
who wishes to pass for a man of wit 
scratches himself still more ; and 
the woman who has something to do 
more Important than that of think- 
ing scratches very seldom. The 
manner of satisfying so universal a 
want ought to have been an object 
worthy of attention and emulation 
among men. fiut I see with regret 
that I must go back to antiquitv, in 
oixier to find out the traces oi this 
most simple and convenient practice. 
In the free cities, which contained 
as many rivals as citizens, an atten- 
tive observation of each other was 
the great art of life ; and the science 
of physiognomy formed an entire 
part of the study of public jurispru- 
dence. Barbarians j udged of a hero 
exactly as they found him ; but sub- 
tle republicans examined him more 
closely, and wished to know why 
they admired him. I have read Ta- 
citus, Machiavel, count d'Avaux, 
and cardinal de Ret2, and I have 
not found in them any thing that can 
be compared to the policy of Alci- 
biades, when he caused the tail of 
his d(^ to be ctit off, in order to 
confound the prating idlers of 
Athens. It is to be presumed that 
he was the person who invented the 
mode of scratching the head with 
the point of the finger : this elegant 
exercise was in unison with the lisp* 
ing which distinguished that great 
and accomplished man. 

The practice passed frona Athens 
to Rome, where it made such pro- 
gress, that it beeame proverbial to 
describe men of delicate research in 
the following words. Qui digito 
scaltitiftit uno:cafiut. I ask' pardon 
of my young fellow-citizens for 
making use of expressions unknown 
to them ; but Juvenal, from whom 
I have taken the passage, was §iith 



a pedant, that he never knew how 
to write a word of French. 

Licinius Calvus has lejft Us an 
epigram, in which he asked a young 
woman who was scratching with the 
point of her finger; if she was not 
looking for a husband. .But this 
was only Idle talk on the part of a 
poet, jealous of those who were good 
scratchers ; because he himself was 
bald, as his name imports. 

If there be any fact authenticated 
in history, it is this, that Pompey • 
who was oftener called the handsotne 
than the great ^ never used more 
than one finger in scratching his 
head. For this he has been done 
justice to by the tribune of Claudius, 
by Seneca the elder, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, and the em($eror Ju- 
lian. 

Julius Csesar, another Roman sdU 
more illustrious, signalized himself^ 
in a similar manner, as we leara 
from Cicero and Phitarch. It is 
really worthy of remark, that the 
empire of the world was then con-* 
tested for by two men wfro were the 
best, scratchers of their age ; andi 
for the- honour of the gods, I would 
willingly believe, that, at Pharsalia, 
they decided in favou^ of him wly) 
had brought the art to the highest 
degree of perfection. 

Thbre can be no doubt but that, 
for the last ten years, we have inhe- 
rited this fashion from the Greeks 
and Romans ; and all our young 
heads, rounded after the manner of 
the. ancients, are so many .proofs 6f 
the fact. Is it not, therefore, griev- 
ous to behold those pretty black 
heads scratched with such barba- 
rous rusticity \ I am ready to faint 
away, when,.in the mid^t of a saloon 
or in the most elegant company, an 
Alcibiados or an Antinous opens his 
hands like two great coiiEibs, places 
them behind his ears, and in that 
form drives them from the bottom 
to the top of his head, leaving ten 
furrows in his' hair to bear testimony 
to their passage. 

What a horrible discordance J 
Is it fit, my countrymen, that, while 
the muses are instructing milliners 
and tailors^ you shoid^d mix with 
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their finest performances all the 
rudeness of the peasants of the Da- 
nube \ But your error proceeds only 
from ignorance ; and, thanks to Hea- 
ven \ it will soon be removed. Young 
persons in an antique fashion like 
you, should not scratch, except with 
the end of the finger, without incur- 
ring the imputation of barbarism ; 
and) in obeying this precept, to 
which Cssar and Pompey submitted, 
]NMi will, in time, give a proof of at- 
ticism and erudition. 

I expect that you will perfect 
yourselves in this exercise. The 
display of the arm, the whiteness of 
the hand, the lustre of a ring, are 
elements worthy of your combina- 
tions. Why then should not the fin- 
gers spoiling on your hands have suf- 
ficient genius and expression to show 
us, by the variety ol its movements, 
whether you are throwing out a de- 
claration of love, or are receiving 
information concerning the tiers cori' 
soUdea* 



For the Literary Magazine. 

ESSAY ON DRESS. 

THERE have been at all times 
violent declaimers against an atten- 
tion to dress, which has also had, 
from time immemorial, illustrious 
defenders. In fact, it is avenged, 
that the most polished and enliglit- 
ened nations have been precisely 
those that have been most addicted • 
to the cultivation of the art^ of dress. 
It seems as if there were an im- 
iQutable analbgy between a taste for 
the arts, and a taste for dress, in 
suoh a manner that the latter may 
almost be considered as a certain 
ti^ermometer of the de^r^e of the 
former. 

Among the ancients, the goddess 
of science had for her attributes, on 
the one side books and mathema- 
^cal instruments, and on the otheq. 
needles, spindles, and instruments 
lor embroidery. Their mythology, 
which was almost always an alle* 
gory equally just and ingenious, 
proves tiiat tl)ft instinct of genius 



(for experience, in this respect, they 
as yet could not have) had caused 
them to discover lAiis relation. 

Let us cast a rapid glance over 
the nations who loved and cultivated 
the arts. We shall find that the 
poets, the philosophers, the /letit' 
mattrea^ and the beauties, vied with 
each other in their exertions to 
charm the mind and the eyes ; the 
former by the lustre of their talents, 
the latter by the allurement of per- 
sonal ornaments. 

In Greece, both were frequently 
equally solicitous to adorn at once 
their persons and their minds : thus 
we find that Plato, the wise Plato, 
seldom went to the Academy with- 
out his purple mantle ; and it was 
Aspasia, the coquette Aspasia, who 
taught rhetoric to Socrates. 

It is to be remarked, likewise, 
that the tonish ladies of Athens were 
almost all equally polite and well- 
informed ; while those who made a 
inerit of not being in the fashion 
piqued themselves likewise on not 
being able to spell*. 

,The ancient rival of ancient A- 
thens, Marseilles, which produced 
so many illustrious men of learning ; 
Marseilles, whose urbanity is ex- 
tolled by Livy,.and which Pliny calls 
the mistress of the arts, was so ce- 
lebrated for the attention of its inha- 
bitants to dress, that, as Athensus 
tells us, they became proverbial for 
it. 

It was when the fine arts flourish- 
ed among the Romans, in the time 
of Virgil, Sallust, and Athenodorus, 
that Rome was most devoted to 
ffshions and dress. Horace com- 
pl£uns of tftis : yet, when the return 
of Augustus was to be celebrated, 
his flattering Apollo advised the 
Roman ladies to adorn themselves 
with their most modish ribands. 
*' Let some one seek,*' exclaims he, 
" the singer Nersea I Let her come 
habited in her most brilliant robe, 
to celebrate with me this happy 
day T' 

In the fifteenth century, teaming 
was revived and cultivated in Italy, 

* * Travels of Anacharsis. 
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and with it were cultivated the arts 
of civility and dress. In the follow- 
ing age Paris became the asylum 
and centre of the arts, and fashion 
the idol there universally worship- 
ped. 

If, from the nations which have 
cultivated letters, we pass to the 
great men whtj have protected 
them, we shall find a new proof of 
thfs connection. Pericles went every 
day from the cabinet to the toilette, 
to the apartment of ASpasia. The 
elegant Lucullus was as celebrated 
for his eight or ten thousand dresses 
as for his victories over Mithridates. 
<< His superb residence at Rome 
might be considered," says Plutarch, 
" as a palace of the rouses." The 
master of the World, Augustus, sent 
for a mirror and adjusted his hair, 
when dying : and the famous Me- 
caenas, so great, so active, when the 
affairs of the state required discern- 
ment and vigilance, when they were 
BO longer urgent, was as anxiously 
attentive as a woman to the embel- 
lishments of his person. 

Leo X, Francis I, and Louis XIV 
loved and encouraged equally im- 
provements in dress and the arts. 
At the same time that Peter the 
great founded academies and open- 
ed public libraries, he invited the 
Muscovite beauties to his court, and 
presented them with gowns of a 
new shape. <He civilized the fa- 
shions ; and it was by his orders 
that the Russians shaved their 
beards. Examples of *this kind 
might be greatlv mult^lied ; nor 
are others wantmg to prove, that| 
where literature and the arts have 
been neglected, dress has likewise 
been equally disregarded. 

The stoics were grea( enemies to 
dress ; and they condemned, in like 
manner, all cultivation of style and 
language. The Carthaginians, ha4 
no taste for learning ; neither had 
they any, notwithstanding their 
great trade and wealth, tor dress. 
The people of Croton equally de- 
spised it; and we are told, also, 
that, in their eyes, the most laudable 
act of Jupiter was his having driven 



from heaven the god of Ihe arts, the 
elegant Apollo. ^ 

A beautiful thou^t appears still 
more beautiful when arrayed in suit- 
able and ornamental language ; and 
the same motive which incites us to 
embellish reason with grace, most 
naturally induce us to heighten per- 
sonal beauty with omamenti The 
mind is the beauty of men, and the 
care which they take to cultivate it 
is an indirect example which they 
give the women to adorn their beau- 
ty : that beauty which is to them the 
first gift of nature; or, at least, that 
to which they attach the greatest 
value, and which the greater part 
of men will ever consider as their 
most essential endowment. A w^ll-* 
suited dress, put on with taste, will 
make conquests, aided by some por* 
tion of beauty and wit, and some- 
times even alone. Men may be 
made very secure prisoners by be- 
ing enchained with ribands: the- 
strongest bond is not always that 
which holds them fastest 

Since all men avoid those who 
have not the good fortune to please 
them, why should they condemn 
those who are unwilling to omit any 
thing which they think may conduce 
to render themselves agreeable ? 

M. de Buffon has somewhere 
said, that our dress is a part of our- 
selves ; and,^owever little we may 
have studied mankind, we must be 
convinced of the justness of this 
reflection. .It would be difficult to 
determine whether, when we com- 
mend their figure and their beauty, 
they find themselves more gratified 
Xhm when we praise their taste in 
dress, and the grace with which 
they wear its ornaments; it is at 
least almost certain that they would 
prefer the'latter praise to that which 
is bestowed on many (perhaps more 
valuable) endowments. 

With respect to the importance 
attached by women to dress, is it 
their fault if exterior objects always 
make the greatest impression upon 
them ? Is it their fault, also, if 
almost the first ideas presented to 
their minds have dres]j for their ob- 
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itdl Is it nDt» in •ome meaBttre» the 
first art which they are made to 
study, by givin| the doll into their 
haods I The toys of infancy are fre- 
quently only the means of conveying 
disgnised tostructioo united to that 
age. 

Dress, in genera], seems to be 
naturally so important to, I will not 
say women only, but even men, 
that among the Lacedspmonians, who 
certainly gave little encouragement 
to coquetcy, young persons were 
permitted, by way <)f encourage* 
ment or reward, to ornament their 
habits and arms. They perfumed 
themselves, and carefully adjusted 
tfaeir hair, on the evening preceding 
a l^atUe ; and when tliey were drawn 
up to engage their enemies, the 
kmg, after having caused tlie song 
of Castor to be played, ordered them 
to crown thch' heads with chaplets 
of flowers. 

At Rome, even at the time when 
her manners were most austei*e, the 
senate, on a very extraordinary 
emergency, in some manner avtbo- 
rized and consecrated a taste for 
dress. The vengeance of Coriola- 
nus, as is well known, was subdued 
by the entreaties of his modier and 
his wife, and Rome was indebted 
solely to their tears for her safety 
and her liberty. What did the se- 
nate in this case I Did it decree 
crowns, statues, and public homage l 
Nothing of these. To discharge the 
debt, of the country to the amiable 
sex, it passed a solemn decree, per- 
mitting the Roman ladies to add a 
new ornament to their dre^^ *" The 
love of dre&s, it may indeed be ad* 
mitted, is generally a proof of frivo- 
lity of mind : bat we should judge 
wrong, were we to suppose it an in- 
variable sign of effeminacy or want 
of courage : nay, it is an error to 
imagine it incompatible even with 
genius and exalted sentiments. Al- 
cibiades, the disciple of Socrates, 
was the best-dressed and most fa- 
shionable man of his time. But 
though he was elegant and polite at 
Athens, delicate and .voluptuous in 
Ionia, and sumptuous with the satrap 
Tissaphernes, he could IWe at La- 



cedxmon with all tlie austerity of 
the most rigid Spartan, and was a 
great general at the head of armies^ 
The famous Hortensiuf, the rival of 
Cicero, was one of the most cele* 
brated fietit^maitre^ of antiquity. 
He was generally esteemed as a 
model of Roman eloquence and fa- 
sliionaUe extravagance. He is said 
to have commenced an action against 
a careless fellow, who in passing 
him had disordered the folds of his 
robe. The ridicole which this great 
orator .^id not fear to encounter in 
this instance is a remarkable proof 
of the importance which lie annexed 
to his dress. 

There was at Rome, in the time 
of Quintus Flaminius, a Messenian, 
named Dinocrates, a man addicted 
to all the fopperies, and immersed 
in all the most fashionable luxuries 
of the age. One day, after having, 
at a sumptuous entertainment^ feast- 
ed on the most delicate dishes, and 
drunk deeply of the most costly 
wines, he put on a very effeminate 
dress, and went to a ball at which 
Pleasure and. the graces presided 
When this was over, the elegant 
fop mounted a curricle of tiiat time, 
and^ humming the most fashionable 
air of the day, drove to the house ^ 
Flaminius, to request his assistance 
in executing a plan he had fot*med 
for detaching Messina from the 
Achsan league. • 

" I will consider of it," said Fla- 
mmius : " it is certainly well con- 
ceived ; but I could not have ima-* 
gined that a person who would dance - 
in the dress in which you now ap- 
I^ear could have been capable of 
tbrming a plan of such magnitude." 

The history of the French revo- 
lution will furnish more than one ex- 
ample of similar versatility and 
seeming contrariety of character. 
The. promenades and spectacles of 
Paris, the walks of Bagatelle or 7¥- 
voU^ have exhibited more than one 
Dinocrates. More than one Alchi- 
blades, accustomed to all the enjoy- 
ments of luxury, all the delicacies of 
voluptuousness, has been seen, when 
oppressed by poverty, or proscribed 
by tyranny, to renounce, with heroic 
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indifieTeiiGef iiis perfames and his 
pleasures ; and when brought to the 
scaffoldt to die like Socrates or Ma- 
lesherbes. 

Experience therefore proves, that 
a taste for dress does not preclude 
acttte ideas, or extinguish noble and 
generous sentiments; and if the 
most illustrious men did not endea* 
your to dissemble this taste, and the 
most austere nations did not fear to 
encourage it, why dtould it be con- 
demned in those who live in an age 
like the present I 



For the Literary Ms^azine, 

TBB PRAISE OF TIME. 

To the EditoTy ^c. 

SIR, 

FOR ages past, Time has been 
the subfect of reproaches and invec- 
tives ; he has been treated as the . 
universal destroyer, accused of over- 
tummg ti^^ry thing, ruining the 
most solid monuments, leading in 
his train old age and death, and, in 
fine, covering the world with ra- 
vages and rmns. Let us endeavour 
to vindicate this venerable power 
from the injustice of his calumnia- 
tors, by showing that, if he is the 
author of some inevitable evils, he 
amply compensates for it by the nu- 
merous benefits which he bestows 
on mankind. 

Let us fottow man from his birth 
to the tomb. 'Hme enables him to 
i^alk and speak. By Time his limbs 
are strengthened and his organs 
developed. % the aid of Time he 
adorns his mind with the various 
knowledge that may contribute to 
.his happiness His heart speaks, 
his passions awaken, accumulate, 
and swell; the storm arises; and 
the disturbed mind, the sport of a 
thoosaod contrary winds, is dashed 
from rock to rock at the mercy of 
the waves. In vain Reason pre- 
sents her torch, the thick clouds ob- 
scure its light ; this compass itself, 
agitated by the tempest, serves only 
to lead astray, by its frequent oscil- 
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lations. Who then appeases the 
multitudinous billows ? who re-esta- 
blishes the calm, and conducts the 
shipwrecked mariner to a safe har- 
bour ? — Time, Time alone extin- 
guishes the flame of desire, repress- 
es the tnmult of the passions, and at 
length restores tranquility and hap- 
piness, to the heart of man. 

Should the fortune of any one not 
be sufficient to his wants, whatever 
exertions he may make, the compe- 
tence and ease to which he aspires 
can only be acquired by the aid of 
Time, Time alone can by degrees 
ntake known his merit, and open to 
him the road to honours and lucra- 
tive employments. 

Celia complains that Time has 
withered her charms. But has she 
not been sufiBciently indemnified for 
this loss ? An equivocal conduct 
had cast on her reputation a disa- 
greeable stain. Time has caused 
her faults to be forgotten, and re- 
stored her to respect and esteem. 
Her heart was consumed by a fran- 
tic passion for an ungrateful object, 
and her life became a torment to 
her. Time has destroyed the en- 
chantment, and given again tranquil- 
ity to her soul. A cruel malady 
slowly undermined her wasting 
frame ; every remedy failed ; TiTne 
alone has been able to make a per- 
fect cure. 

Maria has lost a beloved hus- 
band. Her friends in vain attempt- 
ed to console her : they but irritat- 
ed her grief. Time^ with beneficent 
hand, has shed his soothing balnt 
into her ulcerated heart ; and Ma- 
ria, forgetting the dead, has re- 
sumed, in favour of the living, her 
former gaiety and charms. 

Henry sought to please the yoimg 
and amiable Ctara. In vain he 
displayed all the accompUshmeots 
which nature and education had be- 
stowed QQ biin ; all his efforts were 
fruitless. Henry had recourse to 
Time; and Time soliiened the heart 
of his ipiiitress, put a period to her 
rigours, and crowned the wishes of 
the fortunate Henry. 

Freeport was overwhelmed with 
debts. He called a neetiog of bit 
4 
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creditors, who granted him the 
time he requested. Time brought 
on the death of a relation to whom 
he was heir, enabled him to marry 
a rich and handsome widow, and, 
in consequence, to pay his creditors. 
By the aid of Time every thing is 
done ; but, without Time^ nothing. 
« I would undertake your business,** 
says a friend to you, " but I have 
not rime." Why does this literary 
work contain so many errors ? Be- 
cause the author did not employ 
the time necessary to render it cor- 
rect. Why is my* eulogium on Time 
so short, when the subject furbishes 
such ample materials for enlarge- 
ment \ Because I have not time to 
say more. 

HILARIO. 



i^ior the Literary Magazine. 

LIFE OF GODFRED AUGUSTVS 
BURGER. 

THE poet,' says Burger, in one of 
his prefaces, lays no claim in the 
' scale of being to the rank of a sun ; 
he is content with the humbler, 
harmless, welcome ofhces of the ze- 
phyr. What, though he neither 
move the mills of manufacture, nor 
the ships of commerce, he may un- 
fold the petals of the sweetest flow- 
ers, and kindle the flash of ripeness 
on the most delicious fruits ; he may 
fan the brow of weapy toil, or lap in 
Elysian airs the strolling enthusiast 
of nature. Well may he expect then 
at his tomb the sigh of regret, the 
cypress-wreath of elegy, and the 
biographic memorial of posthumous 
admiration. 

Godfred Augustus was the second 
ihild and only son of the lutheran 
ininister John Godfred Burger, by 
his wife Gertrude Elizabeth, whose 
maiden name was Baner. He was 
born in 1748, on new year's day, at 
Wolmerswende, in the German 
principality of Halberstadt, and in- 
herited with the indolence of his fa- 
ther the ulents of his mother. His 
early progress was inconsiderable. 



At ten years of age he could barely 
read and write. But he had a good 
memory : he learned by heart, and 
repeated with ease, many of Lu- 
ther's hymns, and other pious frag- 
ments. He read the bible with de- 
light : the historical books, the pro- 
phets, and psalms, and especially the 
apocalypse, were turned over by 
him daily with renewed pleasure. 

To these hymns of Luther he as- 
cribed, in after life, the hint of that 
impressive popularity which cha- 
racterized his ballads. He had al- 
ways an ear for rhythm, and, while 
. SL boy, would indicate and blame the 
lines which had half a foot too much^ 
or which were so constructed as to 
throw on distinct syllables the ictus 
of the scanner and emphasis of the 
reader. By a kind of instinct he ^ 
knew already what interfered with ' 
effect He loved to stroll alone 
about a wild uninclosed heath near 
his father's home. He was ordered 
to carry a Latin grammar in his 
pocket, and to learn his declensions. 
The first rudiments his mother at- 
tempted to teach him. 

He was next entrusted to the 
care of a neighbouring preacher ; but 
so averse was he to this kind of ap- 
plication, that after two years he did 
not know his grammar, and wa& 
forced to withdraw as a dunce inca- 
pable of literary culture. 

In 1760, his grandfather put him 
to a boarding-school at Ascher- 
sleben, under the rector Auerbach. 
Here young Burger learned some- 
thing, and exerted his talent for ver- 
sification in a poem on the fire that 
happened in the spring of 1764 at 
Aschersleben, which advantageous- 
ly displays both his metrical and 
pious turn of mind. An epigram 
on the usher's bag- wig, which the 
poet's school-fellows repeated with 
troublesome, and seditious compla* 
ceocy, soon after occasioned his ex-^ 
pulsion as a ringleader in this petty 
insurrection against authority. 

He was next sent to the university 
of HalU, to study theology. This was 
not the profession of his choice, but 
his choice of this profession was the 
condition of his grandfather's boun* 
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ty. He accordingly went through 
the routine of instruction, and once 
preached in a village near Hall^. 

But his acquaintance while at this 
college with Klotze, a man of lite- 
rary attainments and free manners, 
brought on Burger a reputation for 
libertinism, which, in the theo state 
of protestant Germany, was sup« 
posed incompatible with the pasto- 
ral of&ce. Even his grandfather 
thought it necessary he should relin- 
quish the holy profession for the 
study of the law, and accordingly 
consented to his removal to Gottin- 
gen for that purpose, in the Easter 
term of 1768. To jurisprudence he 
applied with assiduity, and became 
well versed in the Pandects ; but-cx- 
perience had taught him no discre- 
tion in respect to his personal con- 
duct. The lodgings which Klotze 
recommended he took at Gottingen, 
and again made a noise by his dis- 
soluteness, which provoked his 
grand-father to withdraw his pa-p 
tronage. Poor and a rake, it was 
difi&cult not to incur a style of living 
repulsive to mere acquaintance, and 
disgusting even to the tolerance of 
friendship. Blester, Sprengel, and 
Boie, were among those friends who 
valued in Burger the good qualities 
which still remained to him, and 
who conferred on his adversity what 
it admitted of consolation. For 
Biester he was conceived to feel ; to 
Boie he was thought to owe predi- 
lection. 

A humorous poetical epistle to 
Sprengle, requiring back a great 
coat left at his i*ooms, and the drink- 
ing song, Herr Bacchus ist ein 
braver Manuy were then consider- 
ed as indicating the natural line of 
pursuit for his Uterary talents. Pe- 
cuniary distress had made him sen- 
sible of the necessity of exertion ; 
for the fe%r of want is a stronger 
stimulus than the hope of remote 
advancement 

It was now that he first read with 
ardour the ancient classics, and that 
he applied to the modern languages 
with assiduity. English, French, 
Italian, Spanish, all yielded to his 
efforts. With Burger aad his cgm** 



panions Shakspeare became so fa- 
vourite an author, that they agreed, 
one April night, to have a frolic in 
honour of his birth-day, at which all 
the conversation should be conduct- 
ed in quotations from the English 
dramatist Baron Kiel mansegge was 
their host, and so glibly would his 
guests, repeat with sir Toby, " Art 
any thing but a steward I Dost thou 
think there shall be no mor^ cakes 
and ale V* that by the hour of sepa- 
ration th^ir turbulence drew the at- 
tention of the police, and they had 
to " rub their chain with crumbs." 
[Dass sie ihren Rausch auf dem Ca- 
reer ausschlasen mufsten.] Burger 
delighted also in Spanish literature, 
and composed in that language an 
original story, whicli Boie still pos- 
sesses. 

Gotter, a young man, formed by 
the study of French models to a love 
of correct and polished versification, 
came to Gottingen in 1769, and as- 
sociated with Burger and his friends... 
He had brought with him a Parisian 
Almanack of the Muses, and took 
pleasure in exhibiting those pencil- 
geraniums, with which the Gressets, 
the Dorats, and the Pezais, had 
stocked this annual anthology. To 
Gotter, Burger attached himself 
greatly, and in his society certainly 
acquired considerable taste : in 
short, his natural tendency to the 
exorbitant, the extravagant, the 
eccentric, was somewhat pruned 
away. They formed in concert a 
German Almanack of the Muses. 
Rastner, the epigrammatist, pro- 
mised them his assistance; Bole 
was alert in his solicitations for con- 
tribution, and obtained, in a trip to 
Berlin, the avowed patronage of the 
German Horace, Ramler, a friend 
the more important, as he had ac- 
cess to the directories of periodical 
criticism. Under such auspices the 
Almanack of the Muses was not only 
likely to merit but to obtain speedy 
popularity. It accordingly succeed- 
ed to admiration, and continued 
from 1770 to 1775, under the same 
management, with annually increas- 
ing reputation. 

Burger envied, as he $ay« iorsom^ 
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of his letters, the correctness and 
case of his friend Cotter's versifica- 
iion : to him all he produced was 
carried for criticism, and was at first 
sturdily defended against objections, 
but much was always altered eventu- 
ally in deference' to the judgment of 
the censor. Flushed with the glow 
of animation, Burger wouid often 
present his verses with the comic 
entreaty, for this once not to find any 
feult ; yet he was best pleased with a 
captious commentary, which put eve- 
ry epithet to the tortuw. Thus he 
gradually accomplished himself in 
the fine art defcdrc difficilanent des 
vers. 

Throughout life he maintained 
that his reputation as a poet was far 
less a result of any unusual talent in 
him, than of the perpetual use of the 
file, meaning by that, the extraordi- 
nary pains he bestowed on all his 
compositions: his best poems, he 
said, were precisely those which 
had cost him most labour. He 
mrould alter not merely words and 
lines, but left scarcely one vestige of 
his first composition. A translation 
of the Hameau o^^jHemardy and 
another most masterly one of the 
Pa-vigtHum Veneris^ were among 
theexercitations which Burger chro- 
nicled in the German Muses' Alma- 
nack. The comic ballad Europa is 
also his, although the loose turn of 
the story occasioned him to sup- 
press his usual signature. 

In Germany it is not uncommon 
for polished families to bespeak a 
birth day ode, an epithalamium, or 
an elegy on those occasions which 
form a sort of epocha in the history . 
of their existence. To the poet a 
pecuniary recompence is sent, and a 
splendid edition of his work is dis^ 
tributed among the friends of the 
house. The notice which Burger 
began to obtain occasioned many ap- 
plications of this kind ; and to him 
It was convenient, by means like 
these, to repair his shattered, finan- 
ces. Several heirs of fortune, seve- 
ral happy mothers, have now the 
pleasure of bo*^sting, " my birth day 
was sung," or " my wedding was 
celebrated, by Burger." 



In 1771 Holty, the elegiac, and 
Voss, the bucolick poet, MiUer, au- 
thor of Siegwart and Mariaimie, a 
writer of great sensibility, and the 
two counts Stolberg, of whom Fre- 
derick Leopold is the most known 
by poems, travels, and a romance 
called « The Island," came to Got- 
tingen, as yet " youths unknown to 
fame." They were soon attracted 
by the natural magnetism of genius 
within the circle which had assem** 
bled round Burger ; and after hts 
removal from Gottingen, in the fol- 
lowing year, they continued to visit 
his rustic retreat. It was the in- 
fluence of Boie which obtained for 
Burger, in 1772, a sort of steward- 
ship of the manor of Alten Gleichen^ 
under the noble family of Usler. 
The acceptance of the place occa- 
sioned a reconciliation between the 
poet and his grandfather, who was 
willing to encourage this symptom 
of economic care and returning pru- 
dence, by paying off the debts incur- 
red at Gottingen by his grandson. 

Boie was absent. A less faithfiil 
friend undertook the liquidation ; 
nearly seven hundred dollars of this 
advance passed into the hands, not 
of Burger's creditors, but of a spend- 
thrift associate. The student could 
not refund : the grandfather was in- 
exorable ; and Burger migrated to 
his new residence, still encumbered 
with college debts, which for yeaw ^ 
disturbed his repose, but which his ^ 
sloth could never summon the means 
of discharging. 

Here it was that Burger first met 
with Herder's dissertation on the 
songs of rude nations, which drew 
his attention to the ballads of Eng- 
land, and with Percy's Reliques, 
which immediately became his ma- 
nual. These books decided for ever 
the character of bis excellence. 
From a free translation of " The 
Friar of Oi-ders Gray" {Bruder 
Graurock),^nd "The Child of Elle" 
{Die Entfuhrung\ and from an imi- 
tation of Dryden's Guiscardo and Si- 
gismunda {Lenardo and Biandine)y 
he rapidly passed on to the pro- 
duction of *' The Wild Hnntsman," 
" The Parson's Daughter," and 
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«< Lenore.** The two latter are pro- 
bably the finest ballads extant. No 
other minstrel communicates to the 
reader an equal degree of interest 
and agitation ; it is difficult to peruse 
them in the closet without break- 
ing loose into pantomime. Kor is he 
less master of the more difficultly 
arousable, rapid, and impetuous 
movem^its of the soul, than of the 
tenderer feelings of the heart His 
extraordinary powers of language 
are founded on a rejection of the con- 
ventional phraseology of regular po- 
etry, in favour of popular fornis of 
expression, caught by the listening 
artist from the voice of agitated na- 
ture. Imitative harmony he pur- 
sues almost to excess : the onoma^ 
tofittia is his prevailing figure ; the 
interjection his favourite part of 
speech: arrangement, rhyme, sound, 
tirpe, are always with him an echo 
to the sense. The hurrying vigour 
of his diction is unrivalled ; yet is so 
natural, even in its sublimity, that 
his poetry is singularly fitted to be- 
come a national and popular song. 
The Lenore was first communicated 
to Boie, who eagerly induced seve- 
ral of the Gottingen party to ride 
with him to Alten Gleichen, and 
hear it. The effect was peculiarly 
great on the younger count Stolberg, 
at the stanza, 

Anon, an ironrgrated door 
Fast biggens on their view ; 

He crack'd his whip, and smash ! in 
twain 
Bolt, bar, and portal fiew. 

Frederick Leopold, on hearing these 
lines, started from his seat in an' 
agony of rapturous terror. 

Near two years were passed 
lonesomely by Burger in his rural 
station, but they were the two 
years of his life the most valuable 
to the public. He married, in Sep- 
tember 1774, a farmer's daughter 
of the neighbourhood, by name Nie^ 
dock, whose devoted, whose heroic 
attachment to him, was never 
more conspicuous than in moments 
of the most untoward adversity. 
In the village of Wollmershausen, 
he hired the snug cottage to which 



he conducted his btide. An old 
schoolfellow, Gockingk, went ta 
visit him there on his marriage, 
and renewed an intimacy, which 
suffered no subsequent interruption. 

Financical difficulties were pro- 
bably the cause which, in 1776| 
aroused Burger to publish in the 
German Museum, then a maga« 
zine of some celebrity, proposals for 
an lambio version of the Iliad. 
The annexed specimens were distii^* 
guished for a more than Homeric 
rapidity of diction, and for an ab- 
sence of stateliness, less un&ithfiil 
than the euphemism of Pope, and 
morie attaching than the solemnity 
of Cowper. But as the younger 
count Stolberg had also made some 
progress in the same enterprise: 
as his specimens, more dexterously- 
chosen, divided at least the suifirage 
of critics, and possessed the advan- 
tage of copying the hexametrical 
lines of the original ; as his industry 
speedily outstripped the short fits of 
Burger's application, and soon Qom- 
pleted the publication of the Iliad ; 
this enterprise was abandoned with- 
out advantage to his fortune or his 
fame, after having extended beyond 
si X books. The Epistle of Defiance^ 
addressed on the occasion to Stol- 
bei^, is one of the most spirited of 
Burger's smaller poems. 

His next literary undertaking was 
a translation of Macbeth, brought 
out at Hamburg for the benefit of 
Schroder, an artist-actor who excels 
led in personating the heroes ^ 
Shakspeare. This translation al- 
though too much abridged, and in 
the witch scenes too low, ia in some 
respects superior to the original. 
The character of Banquo has ac« 
quired more consequence^ by the in* 
troduction of a good soliloquy at the 
beginning of the second act. Of the 
third act the third scene is omitted : 
the murder of Banquo being made 
known from the narration of the 
murderer in the next. In like man- 
ner the second scene of the fourth 
act is curtailed; the disgusting 
butchery of Macduff's child being fav 
more pathetically stated by Roase 
afterwards. The fourth scene of 
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the* fifth aet is also with propriety 
omitted ; as the removal of Btrnam 
vood is sufficiently explained by the 
narrative of the scout. 

The father-in-law of Burger died 
in 1777. In consequence of this 
•event, an intricate and inconveni- 
ent executorships devolved on the 
poet. A law-suit, which it obliged 
him to conduct, displayed, indeed, 
his professional qualifications, but 
absorbed his leisure in vexatious fri- 
volities. The inheritance to which he 
acceded, did not much improve his 
circumstances ; which an increasing 
&mily rendered daily more insuffi- 
cient 

In 1778 he undertook the exclu- 
sive connpilation of theGottingen Al- 
manack of the Muses (while Goeck- 
ingk and Voss established a new one 
at Hamburg), and assisted also in 
other periodical publications. The 
wages of authorship no where form 
an adequate resource, if a liberal 
maintenance be the object. There is, 
however) a pleasure ia composition, 
there is a pleasure in praise, there 
is a pleasure, even when unknown, 
in contributing to tincture the gene- 
ral flow of opinion ; these constitute 
the chief rewards, for, as a neces- 
sary division of human labour,' it is 
certainly underpaid. Burger foand 
it so; and, in 1780, forsook the 
muses for Pan, and applied to the 
rural gods for a maintenance refus- 
ed him by the nine. The farm he 
hired was situate in Appeni*ode. 
An additional motive to this deter- 
mination ;iras, perhaps, that the ac- 
counts of his stewanlship were neg- 
ligently managed ; and that some- 
thing, very like a for.nnal charge of 
peculation, had been made against 
him to the lords of Uslar. This ac- 
cusation, indeed^ Burger repelled ; 
but his carelessness made his resig- 
nation a duty, and it was accepted 
ifith readiness. 

In 1784 hi^ wife died. His farm 
appeared unproductive, probably be- 
cause it was abandoned to the ma- 
nagement of servants ; and he once 
more removed, with his children, to 
Gottingen, where he subsisted partly 
by writing, and partly by private 



tuition. He read lectures there on 
the German style and the theory of 
taste ; and .after five years residence 
obtained a professorship. 

As soon, or, perhaps, rather soon- 
er than his circumstances properly 
permitted, he became united to his 
former wife's younger sister, the so 
often celebrated " Molly" of his 
love-songs. During her short stay 
with him she was the darhng of his 
affections ; but she died in child-t>ed 
of her first daughter, the very year 
in which she married. His chUdren, 
after tliis catastroplie, were dispers- 
ed among different relatives. 

Burger undertook, in 1787, to 
lecture on the critical philosophy of 
Kant, and his course was much at- 
tended. In this year the jubilee .of 
the foundation of the Gottingen uni- 
versity was celebrated : two poems*, 
were dedicated by him to the occa- 
sion, and the grateful coUege c<in- 
ferred, in return, a doctor's degree* 
In November 1789 he became pro- 
fessor of philosophy. 

About this time an anonymous 
poem arrived from Stutgard, in 
which the author, who was a femalo^ 
professed to have attached herself 
to Burger, from the perusal of his 
his heart-felt poems; and with a 
liberal zeal, by way of recorapence^ 
offered him her hand in marriage. 
The verses were well turned, and 
highly complimentary; and there 
was an interesting singularity in 
their heroic cast of sentiment Bur- 
ger drew up a very gallant reply, 
and printed both the poems in the 
Almanack of the Muses. Intimations 
now came in whispers, that the 
lines were intended for the indivi- 
dual, not for the public. Burger 
set off for Stutgard. The syren 
pleased not only when she sang; 
and Burger married her immedi- 
ately* 

It is melancholy to relate, that 
this truly poetical union afforded no 
source of happiness to the husband ; 
and that, in 1792, after little wore 
than three years cohabitation, a se- 
paration was accoitiplislied by ap- 
plication to a court of justice. Dur- 
ing this unfortunate coiuiexion Bdr- 
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]^r was assailed with a deep hoarse* 
ness, which he never overcame) and 
which uaiitted him for lecturing. 
This reduced him once more to de- 
pendence on the books'ellers for sub- 
sistence. A pulmonary disease was, 
in the mean time, making a rapid 
progress ; it affected hts spirits less 
than his health ; but it snatched him, 
in June, 1794, from a country which 
he had illustrated, at the age of for- 
ty-six years and five months. 

His physician Dr. Jager, and his 
friend the benevolent Reinh^ird, the 
attendants of his last moments, ac- 
cepted the care of his four surviving 
children. His property was found 
insufficient for the payment of his 
debts. A monument has been erect- 
ed to his memory, by voluatary sub- 
scription, in a garden at Gottingen, 
where he commonly walked. 

His works consist of 

Anthia and Abrokomas, trans- 
lated from Xenophon of Ephesus. 

Poems. Vol. I, 1778. Vol. II, 
1789. 

Macbeth, altered from Shak- 
speare, 
'"Munchausen's Travels. 

Miscellaneous works, two vo- 
himes, containing the six first books 
of the Iliad, some prose versions 
from Ossian, and the papers insert- 
ed in various magazmes, bf which 
the philological (Hubnerus Redivi- 
vus) and the political (Die Republic 
England) are calculated to excite 
some curiosity. 



For the Literary Magazine, 
THE MELANGE. 

NO. VII. 

THE following passage presents 
an excellent description of a family, 
where comfort is sacrificed for the 
sake of appearances : 

As, after all her exertions, her si- 
tuation Vfk life does not allow of her be- 
ing genteel in every thing, parsimo- 
nious economy and heedless expence 
take their tarn. To be as smart, 



not as her equals, but as her supe- 
riors, It becomes necessary that she 
sholild excel ia contrivance ; I do 
not mean in that prudent forethought, 
which enables a good wife to pro- 
portion the family expenditure by 
the regular order of necessities, com- 
forts, conveniences, and superfluities: 
this gradation must be reversed, and 
superfluities take the lead. Expen- 
sive wines may be introduced en 
great occasions, by a daily retrench- 
ment of small beer ; and wax lights 
may be had for routs, by limiting 
the number of kitchen candles. If 
her husband and children dine on 
hashed mutton, she can provide ices 
in the evening ; and, by leaving 
their bedchamliers comfortless and 
inconvenient, she can afibrd more 
drapery for .the drawing-room. 
Even white morning dresses will 
not be so very expensive, provided 
you are expert in haggling with the 
washerwoman, and do not dislike 
being dirty when you are invisible ; 
and if you know cheap shops, and 
the art of driving bargains, you may 
even save money by making useleas 
purchases. New-modelling your 
household and personal ornaments 
is, I grant, an indispensable duty ; 
for no one can appear three times 
in the same gown, nor have six par- 
ties without one additional vandyke 
or festoon to the window-curtains. 
These employments will therefore 
occupy your mornings till the hour 
of visiting arrives ; ihen you must 
jtake care to dismiss the bed-gown 
and work-bag, and, having cram- 
med every thing ungenteel out of 
sight, assume the airs of that happy 
creature who has nothing in the 
world to do, and nothing to think 
of but killing time. 



City Shower. 

There is something consum* 
mately sullen in a rainy day, in the 
city. The streets sound hollow, as 
now and then a heavy coach drives 
along ; ^or as the drenched hgrse 
clatters rapidly over the pavemaits 
with his drizzling rider. The lady 
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visitant trips homeward (for it rains 
too hard to get a coach)» her muslins 
cHoging and Edging .to her limbs, so 
that they creek with their tight sit- 
ting ; and the citizens trudge home 
to their wives, to pass the afternoon 
and havp tea and whaffies. The 
poetical part of the confusion of 
gutters, mingling into quagmires, 
and the objects of their sweeping 
fury and destruction, is very aptly 
set forth by Bwift : 

Now in contiguous drops the flood 
comes d^wn, 

Threat'ning with deluge this devoted 
town. 

To shops in crowds the daggled fe- 
males fly, 

Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing 
buy. 

The templar spruce, while every 
spout's abroach. 

Stays till it's fair, yet seems to call a 
coach. 

The tuck!'d up seamstress walks with 
hasty strides, 

VhiU streams run down her oiled um- 
brella's sides. 

Here various kinds, by various fortunes 
led. 

Commence acqusuntance undenieath 
a shed. 

Now from all parts the swelling ken- 
nels flow, 

And bear their trophies with them as 
they go ; 

Filths of all hues, and odours seem to 
tell 

What street they came from, by their 
sight and smell ; 

Drown'd puppies, stinking sprats, all 
di'ench'd in mud, 

Dead cats, and turnip-tops, come 
tumbling down the flood. 

How different is a shower in the 
country ! How pleasant is it, then, 
to sit at the window of my country 
house, and listen to the gentle kis- 
ses of rain-drops and leaves ; to 
hear the drooping bird chirp faintly 
fl^m the orchard ; and the dripping 
cattle, gathering ciobe, Low at the 
gate. How soft the air, filied with 
the fresh nesii of the vallies, and the 
luxuriance of the plains. But liow 
mur!i sweeter is its clearing up, at 
evening ; the rainbow glimmering ; 



the broad sun shedding a faint light 
over the deepened landscape; the 
birds shaking their little wings, and 
opening their merry throats ; and 
man and beast peaceful and coo- 
tented. . 



Why is it said that there are 
three graces, that they are sisters^ 
and that they hold each other by the 
hand ? Why are they represented as 
young smiling virgins, habited in 
floating robes, and their arms cover- 
ed with a transparent veil \ Some 
say the first bestows tlie benefadioD, 
the second receives, and the third 
returns it Why do the graces dance 
holding each other by the handi 
—Because such is the progress of a 
benefit which passes into the hands 
of him who receives it, but must ne« 
vertheless, at last return to those of 
the benefactor ; because the beauty 
of this progress is lost as soon as.it ia 
interrupted, while, on the contrary^ 
it subsists while benefits are bestow* 
ed and retkumed reciprocally. They 
have a siming air, because the 
countenances of those who gjive, and 
of those who receive, are usually 
arrayed in smiles. They are yomii* 
because the remembrance of bene- 
fits received ought never to grmr 
old. They are virgpns because they 
Qiiglit to be without change and with- 
out btemish. They wear no zooe^ 
because benefits are not to be liga- 
tures and chains. The veil whicU 
covers their arms is transparent, 
because benefactioos ought to be vi- 
sible. 



It is, as far as it relates to our 
present being, the great end of edu- 
cation to raise ourselves above the 
vulgar ; but what is intended by the 
vulgar, is not, roethinks, enough un- 
derstood. In me, indeed, that word 
raises a quite different idea from 
what it usually does in others; but 
perhaps that proceeds fixmi my 
being old, and beginning to want tfaift 
relish of such satisfactions as are the 
ordinary entertainment of men. 
However^ such as my opimon is in 
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this case, I will speak it ; because it 
is possible that turn of thought may 
be received by others, who may 
reap as much satis£&cti(Hi from it as 
I do myself. 

It is to me a very great mean« 
ness, and something much below a 
philosopher, which is what I mean 
by a gentleman, to rank a man 
among the vulgar for the condition 
of life he is in, and not according to 
his behaviour, his thoughts and sen- 
timents, in that condition. For if a 
roan be loaded with riches and ho- 
nours, and in that state of life has 
thoughts and inclinations below the 
meanest arti6cer, is not such an 
artificer who within his power is 
good to bis friends, moderate in 
his demands for his labour, and 
cheerftil in his occupation, very 
much superior to him who lives foe 
DO other end but to serve himself, 
and assumes a preference in all his 
words and actions to those who act 
their parts with much more grace 
than himself? Epictetus has made 
use of the similitude of a stage-plav 
to human life with much spirit It 
is not, says he, to be considered 
among the actors, who is prince, or 
who is beggar, but who acts prince 
or beggar best. The circumstance 
of life should not be that which 
gives us place, but our t>ehaviour in 
3iat circumstance is what should be 
our solid distinction. Thus, a wise 
man should think no man above him 
or below him any further than it re- 
gards the outward order or discipline 
of the world : for if we take too great 
an idea of the eminence of our supe- 
riors, or subordination of our inferi- 
ors, it will have an ill effect upon 
our behaviour to both. He who 
thinks no man above him but for his 
virtue, none below him but for his 
vice, can never be obsequious or 
assuming in a wrong place, but will 
frequently emulate men in rank be- 
low him, and pity those above him. 
This sense of mankind is so far 
from a levelling prinpiple, that it 
only sets us upon a true basis of 
distinction, and doubles the merit oi 
such as become their condition. A 
man in power, who can, without the 
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ordinary prepossessions which stop 
the way to the true knowledge and 
service of mankind, overlook the 
little distinctions of fortune, raise 
obscure merit, and discountenance 
successful indesert, has, in the 
minds of knowing men, the figure of 
an angel rather than a man, and is 
above the rtiSt of men in the highest 
character he can be, even that of 
their benefactor. 

T/te Fin. 

The English, if we may judge 
from their marriage contracts, are, 
or at least were, the greatest con- 
sumers of pins in the world. No- 
thing is more usual than for a lady 
oi fashion to be allowed a thousand 
pounds sterling a^year for the single 
article of pins. Historians relate, 
that in those days when pin-money 
was first introduced, the English la- 
dies consumed a vast number of pins 
to fasten their clothes In process of 
time, however, the consumption of 
pins has decreased, and in the Qixdct 
proportion with the diminution of 
drapery. Now-a-days, God knows, 
a»husband will not be ruined by the 
§xpence of pins! Indeed, i be« 
neve an elegante makes almost as 
little use of a pin as of a needle ! 

But yet allow me to teU your 
dames of fashion, for whom pins 
have become useless, that a pin in 
place may sometimes be of import- 
ance to the reputation of your 
charms ! Little do you think how . 
much even a beauty may be indebt- 
ed to a pin ! Little do you consider 
how many vows, how many ad- 
dresses, depend upon a single pin ! 
Take out that solitary pin which, 
strange to tell, has found its way 
into your robe ; take out that pin, 
and the loves and desires, which 
hover round what it mysteriously , 
conceals, disappear. The imagina- 
tion droops its wing ; the iilusioa 
vanishes ; pleasure is disappointed, 
and files in search of new deceptions. 
Ah, madam ! learn to conceal with 
grace; and remember that your 
charms soon lose their power when 
yott 4isjplay their utmost fercci^ 
5 
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Above all) know that there are some 
pins which you should rarely un- 
fasten I 



We arc incessantly told that we 
must be born poets. Yeft, ta the 
same manner that we must be born 
musicians, orators, or- mechanics : 
that is, with the dispositions neces- 
sary to become such, which dlsposi<» 
tions must afterwards be unfolded 
and brought to perfection by study 
and exercise. 



Bishop. HueU 

The good and ingenuous French 
bishop, Huet, recollected in his old 
age the loves and gallantries of his 
youth, with a mingled penitence 
and self-complacency, the estpres- 
sion of which is not unaraustng : 

" I went too much,'* says he, '* in- 
to the gay company of men, and 
much mdre into that of wonoren 5 
tMnking that, to obtain a character 
for politeness, it was necessary to 
please the fair sex. I omitted 
none of those attentions by which ^ 
is supposed that their favour is t^ 
be won. I kept my person fresh 
and neat, wore fashionable clothes, 
was indefatigable in my assiduities 
towards those whom I admired, 
often addressed them in amatory 
verses, and whispered many a ten- 
der thing in their ears. One copy 
of love-verses which I then wrote 
is now universally read, and is not 
over delicate." 

How admirably the character of 
the old Frenchman here breaks out! 
From an old ol&cer this would have 
been nothing surprising: being 
from an aged bishop, it bespeaks in 
him a lightness of spirit not' natu- 
rally allied to episcopal gravity. 

The fDlIowing is also an ungenu^ 
ous display of French vanity by the 
same worthy Huet : 

'' I was," says he, " an indiflferent 
dancer inde^ ; but then I exceeded 
all my young companions in fencing 
and ri^ng: 1 could leap over any 
height to which I was able to reacih 



my hands ; I outstripped every one 
in running; and I could grasp a 
staff so firmly, that not any two of 
the strongest men could wrest it 
from my hands. I was a very skil- 
ful swimmer ; and i knew how to 
dive for shell-fish to the bottom of 
the deepest creek or river.** 



A curious Epistle from Augustus to 
Horace. 

Dyonysius brought me your little 
volume. I took it in good part, and 
did not complain of its brevity. Bow* 
ever, you seem to be afraid lest your 
scroll should be of a larger size than 
your person : but your stature is so 
low, your bulk makes amends for it; 
you might sit and write in a bnsheL 
Your packet was exactly like your 
own belly, thick and short. 



Etrvy, 

Envy is a personage frequently- 
introduced by the poets, and we 
have several descriptions of her, all 
indeed formed on the same naodely 
and copied . from each other. The 
first of these is in Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses, book ii, where she is em- 
ployed like a Fury by Minerva, to 
infect the mind of Aglauros. The 
description is partly natural, partly- 
emblematical. She is represented 
as dwelling in a cave seated in a 
cold dark valley. She is found 
chewing the flesh of vipers, whicb 
may be interpreted feeding on ma- 
lignant thoughts. Her gait is slug* 
gish, her countenance pale, her body- 
lean ; she looks askance ; her breast 
is suffused with gall, and her tongue 
flows- with p(Mson. She never smiles, 
but at mischief ;~ she is sleepless 
through anxiety ; she pines at the 
view of prosperity, and suffers as 
much as she inflicts. This is little 
more than the natural description of 
an envious person, the bodily eflfects 
of which corroding passion are al- 
most literally to ^ venom the juices, 
and causes a superabundance of 
acrid gall. It is a stroke of nature. 
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too, when she is represented as sigh- 
ing deeply at the view of Minerva's 
beauty and splendor, and scarcely 
fort)eariBg to weep as she paWs 
over the floutishing and opulent city 
of Athens. Her thorny staff'^llep;o- 
ricaliy expresses the pains of mind 

C reduced by envious affections. The 
light and desolation which fall on 
the subjacent earth, over which she 
takes her flight, denote the baleful 
efieots of this passion. 

** She takes her staff, with thorny 

wreaths be^t. 
And, veil'd in murky clouds, where'er 

she goes 
Beats down the ripening com, the 

verdant fields 
Witliers, and every flowery summit 

crops ; 
And, 'mid subjacent people, houses, 

towns. 
Breathes foul cohtagl^." 

Her mode of infecting the unhap- 
py Aglauros is by stroking her 
breast with her envenomed hands, 
and enfixing her hooked thorns. ^ 

There are two descriptions of 
Envy in « The Fairy Queen ;" both 
of them loathsome and disgusting, 
and, though manifestly imitated 
from that of Ovid, less distinct and 
consistent as allegories. The only ad- 
ditional circumstance worth re- 
marking is, that the garment of 
Envy is painted fbll of eyes, an em« 
blem, no doubt, of the sharp-sighted- 
ness of envious persons in discern- 
ing the faults of their neighbours. 

Cowley, in his " Davideis," gives 
a portrait of Envy, drawn with 
much strength, and with, some noo 
velty ; 

"Envy at last crawls forth from 

that dire throng, 
Of all the direfull'st ; her black locks 

hung long, 
Atdr'd with curling' serpents; her 

pale skin 
Was almost dropt from the sharp 

bones within j 
And at her breast hung vipers, which 

did prey 
Upon her panting heart, both night 

and day; 



Sucking black blood from thence, 

which* to repair. 
Both day and night they left fresh 

poisons there. 
Her garments were deep-stain'd in 

htunan gore. 
And torn by her own hands, in' which 

she bore 
A knotted whip, and bowl, that to the 

brim 
Did with green gall and juice of 

wormwood swim." 

Garth has bestowed a good deal 
of labour upon a similar description 
in his " Dispensary," but with little 
or no improvement on the establish- 
ed imagery. 



A Puff. 

The following advertisement is 
copied, verbatim et literatimy from 
one of the Philadelphia daily prints : 

Nimrod Maxwell, proprietor of 
the celebrated Sulphur Spring, in 
Adams county, Pennsylvania, takes 
leave^ on the approach of the 6ea3on 
for bathing and drinking this highly 
medicinal water, to inform his for- 
mer friends, and the inhabitants of 
this and the neighbouring states, 
who may be in quest of health or plea- 
sure, that he is prepared to gratify 
them in both. His house is in all res- 
pects in an improved state, his room^ 
freshly embellished and furnished 
with the best beds, and his cellars 
replenished with a variety of the 
choicest liquors. He promises a 
plentiful and luxuriant table, embel' 
Ushed by the best of cooks } and has 
been ^at the expense of sinking in 
the solid rock, and replenishing 
with abundance of ice, a cave, for 
the refreshment of his Spring 
guests. He will have obliging wait" 
era^ and plenty of them^ together 
with music for the entertainment of 
such as delight in that exqtdsite 
treat. The house on the south side 
of the bridge is occupied by Mr. 
Robert Long, who kept it formerly, 
and who has fitted it in the best 
manner for the accommodation of 
boarders. N. Maxwell, in this ago 
of puffingy has chosen to content; 
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himself with this plain and modest 
notice, begging his readers to be- 
lieve that he means to perform even 
jnore than he has promised. 
June ir, 1807. 

This modest Nimrod, who, at the 
same time that he takes learue of his 
friends, promises them, should they 
pay him a visit, such an exquisite 
sensual and intellectual treat, and 
who has thus contrived to combine 
pleasure with health, is certainly 
highly deserving of public patron- 
age. I would recommend his adver- 
tisement to the notice of all loun- 
gers and valetudinarians,^ and ear- 
nestly exhort them to fly for a while 
the sickly vapours of the crowded 
f:ity, and breathe the pure and bra- 
cing air of the mountains, in the de- 
lightful retreat offered them by tlie 
vrortby Mr. Maxwell. 

CENTO. 



, For the Li$€r<iry Magazine, 

THE CHARACTER OF WALLER, 
As A MAN AND A POET. 

From Stockdale'a Life of JValier, 

THE endowments of his mind 
were recommended by the graces of 
his form. Mankind are so subject 
to the fascination of externals, that 
the efi^cts of the most elevated ge- 
nius and virtue are greatly obstruct- 
ed by personal disadvantages. — : 
Wbrth, covered by deformity, gains 
upon us but by slow approaches, and 
must not expect to be generally wcU 
l^ceived, till the world is convinced 
of its reality by repeated experience. 
But to him in whom nature hath 
united amiable qualities and gi-eat 
talents with personal elegance, we 
are immediately prepared to pay 
Homage. While the eye surveys, 
the mind wii»hes to esteem and to 
admire. 

Waller's person was handsome 
and graceful. That delicacy of soul 
which produces instinctive proprie- 
ty, gave him ah easy manoeri which 



was improved and finished by a po» 
lite education, and by a familiar in<- 
t^course with the great The sym* 
metry of his features was digniined 
with a roaoly aspect ; and his eye 
was animated with sentiment and 
poetry. 

His elocution, like his verse, was 
musical and flowing. In tlie senate, 
indeed, it often assumed a vigorous 
and majestic tone, which, it must be 
owned, is not a leading characteris- 
tic of his numbers. 

He was so happily formed for so* 
ciety, that his company was sought 
for by those who detested his prin- 
ciples and his conduct. He must 
have had very engaging qualities, 
who kept up an intimacy with peo- 
ple of two prejudiced and exaspe- 
rated parties ; and who had the 
countenance of kings of very differ- 
ent tempers and characters. He 
was a favourite with the persons of 
either sex of the times in which he 
lived, who were most distinguished 
for their rank and for their genius. 
The mention of a Morley, a St. 
Evremondy a Dorset, a Clarendon, 
and a Falkland, with whom he 
spent many of his social hours, ex- 
cludes a formal eulogium on his 
companionable talents* Let it suf- 
fice, therefore, to observe, that his 
conversation was chastised by po^i 
liteness, enriched by learning, and 
brightened by wit. 

The warmth of his foncy, and the 
gaiety of his disposition, were 
strictly regulated by temperance 
and decorum. Like most men of a 
fine imagination, he was a devotee 
to the fair sex; but his gallantry was 
not vitiated with debauchery; nor 
were his hours of relaxation and 
mirth prostituted to profaneness and 
infidelity. IrreU^ion and intempe- 
i^ce had not intected aU ranks vx 
Waller's time as they are now ; but 
he had as much merit in avoiding 
the contagion of a profligate court, 
with which he had such iamiliar in- 
tercourse, as we c^n ascribe to an 
individual oC> the preseoit age^ who 
mixes much with th^ wovld, and 
yet continues piN>of a|;ainst its licen- 
tiousness. He rebukied the impi- 
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oas wit of the libertine, eiren before 
a king who was destitute of religion 
and principle ; and who enjoyed a 
jest upon that sacred trutb, wbich 
it was his duty to defend and to 
maintain. 

But his virtue was more theoretic 
than practical. It was of a delicate 
and tender make;; formed for the 
quiet of the poetical shade, and the 
ease of society ; not hardy and con- 
firmed enough for a conflict with 
popular commotions. His beha- 
viour on his trial was hypocritical, 
unmanly, and abject ; yet the alann- 
ing occasion of it, on which but few 
would have acquitted themselves 
with a determined fortitude, exte- 
nuates it in some measure to candour 
and humanity ; though he who had 
efifectually reduced the discipline of 
philosophy to practiccj would ra- 
ther have suffered death, than pur- 
chased life with the ignominy which 
it cost Waller. But let us recol-. 
lect, that Providence is very rarely 
lavish of its extraordinary gifts to 
one man. Let us not condemn him 
with untempered severity, because 
he was not a prodigy which the 
world hath seldom seen: because 
his character comprised not the 
poet, the orator, and the hero. 

That he greatly improved our 
language and vjersification, and that 
his works gave a new aera to English 
poetry, was allowed by his contem- 
poraries: nor has it ever been dis- 
puted by good critics. Dryden tells 
us he had heard Waller say, ^^ that 
he owed the harmony of bis num- 
bers to Fairfax's translation of the 
Godfrey of Buloigne.** Whoever 
reads that translation, and com- 
pares it with our author's poetry, 
witl see in how rude a state English 
verse was when Waller began to 
write, and what advantage it re- 
ceived from him. Perhaps more 
elegant language, and more harmo- 
nious numbers than his, would be 
expected even fixm a middling poet 
in this age of reftnement : but such 
a writer would be as much inferior 
to Waller in absolute merit, as it 
is more difficult to attain new, than 
to copy past excellence^ as it is ea- 



sier to imitate than to invent A 
voyage to the West-Indies, first at- 
chieved by Columbus, and the cal- 
culations of Newton, are now often 
made by the modern mariner and 
mathematician: but who refuses 
admiration to the inventor of fiuc- 
tions, and to the discoverer of 
America ? 

Ease, gallantry, and wit, are the 
principal constituents of his poetry ; 
though he is frequently plaintive 
with tenderness, and serious with 
dignity: but impartiality must ac- 
knowledge, that his muse seldook 
reaches the sublime. $he is cha- 
racterised by the softer graces, not 
by grandeur and majesty. It is her. 
province to draw sportive or ele- 
giac notes from the lyre; not to 
sound tlie trumpet and infiame the 
soul. 

Hitherto we have remarked our 
author's beauties; we must no«r 
mention his faults. Undistidoguish- 
ed praise is as weak as it is unjust ; 
it iieither does credit to the enco- 
miast, nor to the person commended. 

Gram matical inaccuracies are not 
unfrequent in Waller. The litera- 
ry amusement of the gentleman was 
not sufficiently tempered with th& 
care and circumspection of the au- 
thor. He sometimes prefers a point 
more brilliant than acute to a nunly 
and forcible sentiment ; and some- 
times violates the simplicity of na- 
ture for the conceit of antithesis. In 
his fondness of simile he is apt to 
lose the merit of a good, by the ad« 
dition of a bad one ; m which he sa» 
crifices truth and propriety to sound 
and splendour. These faults, how* 
ever, we must, in a great measure, 
impute to the rudeness of the age, 
with which greater poets than WaUer 
complied ; partly from negUgence or 
the immediate influence of example^ 
and partly from necessity. 

Waller's works wUl always hold 
a considerable rank in English poe- 
try. His great abilities as a states- 
man and aa orator are indisputable | 
and his moral character will be 
viewed with lenity by tliose whose 
minds are actuated by humanity, 
and who are properljr acquainted 
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Hgiunst the Anstrians. Orma was 
soon dislodged from Czernetz by the 
imperialists, and saved himself with 
only seventeen of the garrison^ by 
retiring to the right bank of the 
Danube ; fixing his re^^idence in the 
castle of KuUa, six leagues from 
Widdin. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

LITERARY, PHILOSOPHICAL, COM- 
MERCIAL, AND AGRICULTURAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

MR BURNET has a new work in 
considerable forwardness, in Lon- 
don, entitled, *' Specimens of Eng- 
lish Prose Writers, from the earli- 
est times to the close of the se- 
venteenth century, with sketches 
biographical and literary, including 
an account of books, as well as of 
their aiuthors, with occasional criti- 
cisms, &c.** This work, it is ap- 
prehended, will possess some singu- 
lar and important recommendations. 
The primary object of the series of 
specimens is to illustrate the pro- 
gress of the EUiglish language, from 
its rise to its complete establishment 
The principles by which the author 
has been generally influenced in his 
choice of extract^, have been, to 
select passages curious or remarka- 
ble^ as relating directly to the sub- 
ject of language ; as possessing in- 
crinsic value as examples of style ; 
as characitertstie of tl^e adthor ; or 
as distinottve of the manners and 
seritiments of the age. In writers of 
continuous reasoning, which abound 
from the reign of Elizabeth, his aim 
has commonly been to present as 
clear a view of the general princi- 
ples of the author, as his limits 
would admit, and as could be done 
in the words of the author himself; 
which has been attempted not sim- 
ply by tlie selection of those parts 
where they ate distinctly stated, but 
by frequently conjoining passages, 
distant in 01ace, though connected in 
jseusc. . Moreove'Tj the work will 



comprise an account of, and extracts 
from, most of the ancient chroniclers 
and historians, who have written in 
English. Hence it will contribute, 
together with the interspersed re* 
marks aqd the occasional sketches 
of literary history, to elucidate also 
the progress of manners, of opinioOf 
aind of general refinement. There 
are many obvious advantages in thus 
exhibiting a view of writers and of 
their works, in chronological order. 
It assists the memory, by favouring 
the most natural and appropriate 
associations; the celebrated con- 
temporaries are represented, as they 
ought, in groups ; and if the ques- 
tions arise, Who were the literary 
wm'thies that adorned any given 
reign ? and what were thieir res- 
pective claims to distinction? we 
have only to turn to that reign, 
in the work which is here announ* 
ced, to be speedily satisfied. Even 
the incidental mention, in the bio« 
graphics, of facts in civil histoiy, 
will tend to awaken the curtosiCy to 
become better acquainted with the 
chain of transactions, of which they 
are links ; and thus the reader wiU 
be insensibly led to the civil, as well 
as the literary history of the period. 
Upon the whole, it is hoped, that the 
work will prove entertaining to ma- 
ny and very different classes of read- 
ers, from the variety of its materials; 
that it will constitute a useful ma- 
nual to tlie student of our early lite- 
rature; and that it will be found 
convenient^ even by persons already 
informed in this department, as a 
book of occasional reference. 



On Thursday, the 23d of July, the 
trustees, the faculty', the graduates, 
and the students, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, met at the univer- 
sity at nine o'clock, A. M., and 
walked in procession to the Rer. 
Dr. Hey's church, the Independent 
Tabernacle, in Fourth*street, where 
a commencement was held before a 
numerous, splendid, and req^ctable 
audience. After pr»yer,'by the pro- 
vost, the following exercises were 
performed i 
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SIVSIC. 

1. The salatatory oration, by Mr. 
Joseph Hall. 

2. A forensic dispute, on fhis ques« 
tion, " Whether it is more dimcult 
to arrive at excellence in eloquence 
at the bar or the pulpit ?'* For the 
lary Mr. David F. Schaeflfer for 
the fiulfiit^ Mr. John Sommer. 

3. The provo8t*s decision. 

MUSIC. 

4. An oration on the good efifects 
of education, by Mr. Samuel H» 
Turner. 

5. An oration oh the alternation 
of action and repose, by Mr. Tho- 
mas I. Wharton. 

6. An oration on classical litera- 
ture, by Mr. D. Schaeffer. 

MUSIC. 

r. An oration on liberty, by Mr. 
Joseph Hall 

8. An oration on general Hamil'- 
ton, by Mr. Benjamin J. Bbstock. 

9. History of a graduate, an iro- 
nical oration, by Mr. J. Sommer. 

10. An oration on patriotism, by 
Mr. Jacob Gratz. 

11. The degree oi bachelor Of arts 
was then conferred on Messrs. Benja- 
min J. Bostock, Jacob Gratz, Jacob 
Green, Joseph Hall, David F. Schaef- 
fer, John Sommer, Samuel H. Tur- 
ner, and Thomas I. Wharton. The 
degree of master qf arts was con- 
ferred on Messrs. George Andrews, 
Edward Lowber, John C. Lo^^ber, 
John Lowber, Matthew Matthews, 
Robert M. Patterson, and EUlward 
Tilghman, Sd alumni of the univer- 
sity. Mr. James G. Thompson, 
master of arts at Dickenson College, 
Carlisle, and professor of humanity 
in the University of Pennsylvania, 
was admitted ad eundenu The de- 
gree of doctor of divinity was con- 
ferred on the Rev. Henry Waddel, 
of Trenton, New Jersey, the Rev. 
James P. Wilson, and the Rev. Jo- 
seph Pilmore, of Philadelphia. The 
degree of doctor of civil law was 
conferred on the houourable William 
Tilghman, Esq., chief justice of the 
state of Pennsylvania ; and on Mr. 
John M^DoweU, provost of the uni- 
versity. 

VOL. VIII, NO. xLv;. 



12. The valedictory oration, by 
Mr. Jacob Green. 

MUSIC. 

13. The charge, by the provost. 

MUSIC. 

An appropriate prayer, by the 
Rev. Dr. Refers, professor in the 
university, concluded the exercises 
of the day. 

A very agreeable concert of sa- 
cred music was given in the even- 
ing, in the tabernacle, in honour of 
the commencement. 



A few yeat^ ago, a hydrogra- 
phical survey was made, at the ex« 
pence of government, of Long Island 
Sdund. Since that time, captains 
Fosdick and Cahoone, two of the 
persons employed, have published 
their chart Encouraged by the . 
success of this first attempt, a sur« 
vey was ordered to be made, during 
the session of congress, in 1805-^6| 
of that part of the coast of KortH 
Carolina which lies between Cape 
Hatteras and Cape Fear. Captains 
Jonathan Price and Thomas Coles 
performed that service during the 
last summer. They have made a 
valuable report of their observations, 
and accompanied it with a new chart 
of the coast. The information fur- 
nished by this second undertaking 
has been followed by an ample pro- 
vision for a maritime survey of the 
whole coast of the United StateF« 
In the beginning of February, ISOZy 
an act of congress was passed, ap- 
propriating fifty thousand dollars to 
enable the president of the United 
States to cause a survey to be taken 
of the coasts, and of all the islands, 
shoals, roads, and places of anchor- 
age, within twenty leagues of anf 
part of the shores of the United 
States ; as also the courses and dis^* 
tances between the principal capear 
and head-lands, and all such other 
matters as ought to be contained ia 
an accurate chart This survey js 
intended to embrace St George's 
Bank, and all other banks, shoate, 
soundings, currents, and memorable 
thin^, quite to the gulf stream. * 
6 
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^ At a tinmerous meeting of the in- 
habitants and proprietors of Charles- 
ton Neck, on Saturday, June 27th, 
Wm. Loughton Smith, esq., in the 
chair, it ivas unanimously resolved, 
that a committee of nine members 
be appointed to consider on the 
practicability and probable expence 
of cutting a navigable canal from 
Cooper to Ashley river, and to ob- 
tain an accurate survey of the most 
proper place for that purpose, like- 
wise of those parts of the aforesaid 
rivers where such canal may enter 
them, , and to obtain the requisite 
cession of land from the proprietors, 
through whose ground the canal may 
be carried, sufficient for the width 
of the canal and a margin on each 
side, and to report to an adjourned 
meeting on the first Saturday in 
August As nothing contributes so 
much to the prosperity of a country 
as inland navigation, we heartily 
wish the fullest success to the spirit- 
ed and patriotic undertakers of the- 
new caijalj which will diffiisc wealth 
and comfort to a gi-eat portion of 
tour fetlow -citizens, and enhance 
considerably the value of lands in 
the environs of Charleston. 



No less thap twelve bridges across 
Connecticut River, between Neiy 
Hanjpshire and Vermont, and two 
In Massachusetts, have been erected 
within a few years. Another is 
building between Hatfield and Had- 
ley. 



Messrs. Cohen and Hawking, of 
this city, have lately established a 
ihanufactoi-y of mineral waters, 
which has received the sanction of 
many of the most eminent physi- 
cians, as being equal, if not superi- 
or, to the waters of the original 
springs. The proprietors, that the 
business may be conducted on a scale 
which would give it a due import- 
ance as a pubhc good, propose form- 
«ing a company, on the following 
plan : 

The whble is to be divided into 
400 shares, at 50 dollars each, pay- 



able five dollars monthly, one half 
to be invested in a cafHtai for con* 
ducting the business in the most ad- 
vantageous manlier for ^»e benefit of 
the concern, and which capital is to 
be the exclusive proper^ of the 
subscribers. The consequent risque 
is then but 25 dollars on each share, 
for which they wiH be entitled to 
the privilege of drinking the waters, 
free ^f expence, at the place where 
they may be prepared, a deduction 
of 10 per cent, on orders put up for 
their use, and an equal share 
iu all the profits arising from the 
concern which will be conducted 
under the direction of officers cho- 
sen by themselves. An establish- 
ment of this nature would give the 
company an opportunity of extend- 
ing itself to every capital city in the 
United States, and reap all the ad- 
vatages resulting therefrom, as well 
as claiming the merit of being the 
first to bring forward and -promote 
so useful an institution. 



Mr. Robert Fulton, a celebrated 
mechanical genius, a native of 
Pennsylvania, has lately returnetl t^ 
his native country from Europe, 
where he had invented a machine by 
which hostile ships of war might be 
destroyed, wiiich he has communi- 
cated tq government The presi- 
dent some time ago desired Mr. Ful- 
ton to commence his experiments by 
the machinery called torpedoes, and 
other submarine attacM» «nd to ex- 
hibit them at New York. Theiirst 
experiment was made at that place 
on Monday, July 20, and wtth com- 
plete success, for, by the applitation 
of a machine to the outside of a brig of 
200 tons bortheoi she was complete- 
ly blown up and destroyed,* in » the 
presence of a great concourse of 
spectators. This is but one of serefal 
methods that his machinery furnish- 
es for attacking and destroying an 
enemy at anchor^ or under easy aaUf 
near the coast. This is for the im- 
mediate defence of our own harbours 
and shores ; but we understand also 
that his machinery are capable of 
following an enemy to sea and into 
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their owa ports, where ships of war 
may be destroyed with very little 
dai^r to the operator. 



An experiment was lately made 
in Eng^land, of constructing a hol- 
low-framed roain-top-mast, for a 74 
gun ship, on Mr. George Smart's 
new principles, which at length is 
about to be tried in his majesty's 
navy. About 12 o'clock, sir Roger 
Curtis, sir -^«— SirreU, admiral Do- 
met, and John Fordyce, esq., four of 
his majesty's commissioners for re- 
vising naval affairs, and their se- 
cretary, Mr John Briggs ; earl Stan^ 
hope, T. Jolly; esq., and several 
others, attended at the QrdnaiKe 
wharf, Lambeth, to witness the 
final putting together of this hollow 
mast, the first which has been con- 
structed of so large a size, and par- 
ticularly 3 top-mast where a great 
part of thfe length is reqwred to be 
without the hoops, which confer so 
large a portion of strength on main- 
masts, yards. Sec, which require so 
much restriction, and are not oblig- 
ed to depend solely on the strength 
of one solid piece of timber, now be- 
come so dimcult to procure, or on 
the stiffiiess of internal framing, as 
in the present case. 



tain declares, that by this mean?, 
the water was *' constantly pure, 
and as good as that from the best 
springs." He also took care that 
the casks should never be filled with 
sea- water, as is usual, to save the 
trouble of shifting the ballast, be- 
cause this tends to hasten the cor- 
ruption of the fresh water after- 
wards put into them. 

The charring operates both by 
the antiseptic properties of the 
charcoal, and in preventing the so- 
lution of the extractive part of the 
wood. 

Charring is much recommended 
for wine casks also, and all casks 
which are to contain liquors. 

The process of charring casks 
was recommended by Berthollct, in 
a communication to the National 
Institute of France, in 1803 ; but Lo« 
witz had discovered the antiseptic 
properties of charcoal many years 
before, as appears in some memoirs 
in Crell's Journal, the translation of 
which was published in England 
by Baldwin, in 1793; an account of 
the use of charcoal for '^ Preserving 
Water Sweet, for Seamen in Sea 
Voyages," was also published in Dub- 
lin, in 1791, in the Hibernian Maga- 
zine, extracted from Mr. Lowitz*a 
memoirs on this subject. 



Captain Krusenstern, who com- 
manded the Rusian expedition of 
discovery in 1805, has sent an ac- 
count home of his having proved, in 
the most satisfectory manner, the 
great efficacy which the opera- 
tion of charring the insides of casks 
has to preserve water perfectly 
sweet at sea. He had sixty casks 
charred more deeply than usual be- 
fore he sailed, and, during his stay 
at the Brazils, had the greatest part 
of his casks burned on the inside ; 
the wajLer in them was constantly 
found to be good during the whole 
of his passage to the Isle of Wash- 
ington; at Japan, he again burned 
the inside of his casks, which pre- 
served the water quite pui'e, dur- 
ing a seven weeks' passage from 
thence to Kamschatka. The cap- 



A former in Windham county, 
Vermont, thus cautions his brother 
formers against the prevailing prac- 
tice of selling to the butchers the 
earliest, the largest, and most beau- 
tiful of their flock. By so doing, says 
he, their breed has been essentially 
hurt, and their own interests mani- 
festly injured. As the sheep now kept 
for breeding by a majority of the 
farmers are poor, coarse-woolled, 
stunted things, they produce, in con- 
formity to the established law of na- 
ture, that " like produces like," a 
breed which, though the expence of 
keeping them is as great as that of 
keeping the best kind, yields but very 
little profit to the owner. 

Whenever a butcher visits my 
flock, he invariably selects the best 
lambs, and insists upon my selling 
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Ihem. He offers perhaps a shilling 
B. head more for them than for the 
poorest; but^as I reflect that in the 
▼ery first year the former will yield 
me, by their wool, two and perhaps 
three shillings more a head than the 
latter, without any additional ex- 
pence ; and besides, that they will be 
much better for breeding, and look 
much handsomer, I invariably refose 
hisolfers; and if I dispose of any, they 
are such only as are unfit for keep- 
ing. By this means I haye improv- 
ed my sux^ so that it is now the 
best in the neighboorhood. - The 
^oeces of my sheep, on ^x^ average, 
lire a pound heavier th^D those of 
others. In spring, my lambs are all 
strong and healthy, and require but 
very little attendance; while my 
neighbours are continually complain- 
ing that theirs are weak, sickly, 
^nd, notwithstanding the great care 
Mid trouble they are at, frecjuently 

die, 

Wlien a friend or a stranger vir 
sits m^, I pan take him to my barn 
or my p^8ture» and i^ith patriotic 
exultation show him my flock, which 
is the source of my mdependence. 
And I can pre^nt him my children 
clothed in a peat homespun garb, 
unsoiled by the least mixture of 
foreign frippery. And I do not he- 
sitate to say, that when doing so I 
^el as proud and as^ vain as the 
miss when she displays to her mates 
a np^ muslin gown, or ^ bonnet of 
the W^st fashion^ 

At a late shpep shearing at Mount 
Airy, in Carolina, the weights of 
fleece and length of wool were as 
follow : 



Gross wt of iamb No. 8, after shear- 
ing, 93lb 
Fleece of 16 old sheep weighed, 63 
Ditto of 8 lambs, 60| 

123*^ 



height offeece. 


Length of wool. 


No.l. 6 6.4 1b. 


6 inches. 


2.7 3-4 


9 


3. 5 1-4 


8 


A. 8 3.4 


10 


5. 7 1-2 


8 


6. 7 


8 


7. « 3-4 


9 


8. 8 3-4 


10 



60v 1*2 



Average 5lb. and upwards. 

A writer in an eastern publication 
gjves the following account of a suc- 
cessful experiment for preventing 
the ravages of the squash bug and 
the yellow fly : From a floor lately- 
covered with hops, I collected some 
of the flour of the hop, poured upoa 
it boiling water, and put in it a little 
wheat flour, to give the liquid an 
adhesive quality ; with this compo- 
sition I wet the plants with a mop of 
rags, and it coated them with adefen* 
sive shield against their natural ene- 
my. I afterwards made a strong de- 
coction from the hop itself, and found 
it equally efficacious. This experi« 
ment is not sanctioned by repeated 
experience, but I am sufficiently sa- 
tisfied of its efficacy to be conQdent . 
in its recommendation. 

Itis n fact, but not generally known, 
that the common strawberry is a 
natural dentifrice; and that its 
juice, without any previous prepa- 
ration whatever, dissolves the tar- 
tareous encrustations on the teeth, 
and makes the breath sweet and 
a^reeabl^. 

As a number of children are at 
the present season afflicted with the 
cholera infcaitum^ a correspondent 
would recommend the decoction of 
the blue flowers of delphinium, or 
larkspur, one small spoonfid of 
which will infallibly stop the most 
distressing vomiting. These flow- 
ers likewise have proved a specific 
in every of the many cases in which 
they have been applied (by express- 
ing the juice) to that painfol, dan- 
gerous and troublesome disease, the 
chin, or hooping-cough. 

According to a new census, Au8' 
tria now contains 11,608 square 
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leagues ; and a population of twenty- 
three and a half millions of souls ; 
of which 17,551,800 are catholics: 
1,050,000 Lutherans; 1,800,000 oU, 
the reformed church ; 260,000 
Greeks ; 43,000 unitarians ; 3,500 
menonists, and452,000 Jews. The 
nobility form Itbout 600,000 souls; 
and the clergy 90,000 individuals. 
The revenue of the state amounts to 
103 millions per annum, and the debt 
to 112 millions of florins. 



The following statistical note on 
the Ottoman empire is taken from 
a late European print. 

Extent, 49,173 square miles; 
population, 25,330,000 souls, viz: 

1st. European Turkey, 11,963 
square miles, and 11,040,000 inha- 
bitants. 

2d. Asiatic Turkey, 24,262 square 
miles, and 11,090,000 inhabitants. 

3d. fcg>'pt, 12,943 square miles, 
and 3,200,000 inhabitants. 

Besides the Osmans and Tartars 
proper, there are to be found in the 
European part a mixture of Greeks, 
Esclavonians, Armenians, Valaches, 
Arnautes, Jews, Bohemians, and 
Franks. The Osman and the Tar- 
tar are the only ones who observe 
the laws of the Alcoran. Among 
^e christian sects, the Greeks (who 
kave here a patriarch, 20 metropo- 



litans, 18 archbishops, and 120 bi- 
shops), with the Armenians, are the 
most numerous. The form of go- 
vernment is Asiatico-despotic. The 
present sultan, Selim III, has filled 
the throne since 1789. Land forces 
in 1804, 266,454 men, with 60,000 
irregular troops, via. 113,400 janissa- 
ries, 132,.054 spahis, 50,000 methard- 
schjy, and 15,000 artillerists. Of 
these troops, only 186,000 are fit for 
campaign service. Sea force, 12 
ships of the line, 6 frigates, and 50 
lesser vessels. Revenues of the 
chev'ea or imperial chest, 2,000,000. 
Revenue of the. miri or chest of the 
empire, 44,942,500 dollars. Nation- 
al debt, 53,350,000 dollars. 



The sand of the rivers of Ponia- 
cer, Palaur, and Cargoory, in India, 
has long been celebrated for the 
quantity of gold found in it, so abun- 
dant in fact, that after heavy floods^ 
grains of gold were constantly found 
in the 6an of paddy, on the banks 
of the rivers: representations on 
the subject having been recently- 
made to the Madras government, 
they sent in lieut. J. Warden to Oos- 
cotto, to survey that district, and the 
result has been the discovery of a 
tract about forty-five miles in length 
along the Yena Batterine Conda 
Hills, abounding with gold. 



POETRY. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

ADDRESS TO HEALTH. 

Written during a violent sicknett, 

SWEET Nymph ! that wiOi the rud- 
dy face, 
The cheerful look, and sprightly pace. 
Whose favourite haunt's the fields. 
E'er lov'st in warbling groves to 

dwell 
In silent woods, or flowery dell, 
'^lidst charms that Nature yields ; 



Who shunn^sti urith unremitted cai<^ 
The city's thick and febrile air. 

Its smoke, its filth, and noise ; 
Where man, unwise, unthinking stilly 
Dares undergo a certain ill. 

In search of fancied joys : 

Oft on the mountain's rugged side. 
Where rocks oh rocks majestic ride, 

I've sought thy fleetin? form ; 
I've found thee in the vale below. 
Sparkling 'midst heaps of drifted snow. 

And in the wint'ry storm. 
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Ag9nn» wlie» Summeir'ft mikler peigtt 
Has cUd in varied charms the plam« 

Tikou lov'st in streams to lave ; 
Oft. plunging from the river's side, 
While Zephyrs rippled o'er its tide, 

iVe jtound thee in the wave. 

And— for what fair was always true ? 
If— as to show how much thy due, 

Thou for a time wei»t shy-; 
Yet when through wilds and woods I 

wooM, 
1 soon regain'd the nymph 1 Iov*d, 
' 'Twas but thy coquetry* 

The man that wins thee to bis arras. 
Must sedulously court thy charms ; 

Attention gains the prize. 
And if thou fly, let him pursue, 
Try to regain thy favour through 

Thy handmaid Exercise, 
y 
But when X made the town my choice, 
LuM for a, time by Folly's voice. 

In search of wealth, renown ; 
As through my limbs disorder spread. 
The feverish dream, the aching head. 

There told me Health ^as flown. 

Now pallid, wan, a mark for scorn. 
Scarce drag 1 on a corpse-like form, 

Tho' once witli vigour blest : 
In manhood's prime, a blasted sprite. 
Unmanned, unnei-v'd, a loathsome 
sight. 

Each energy deprest. 

But, Dissipation, hence, adieu ! 
The tavern feast, the bagnio's crew. 

No more have charms for me ; 
The gay debauch can please no more. 
The drunken riot, midnight roar, 

The song with three times three^ 

Henceforth to rural haunts I go, 
Thro* summer's heat and winter's 
snow; 
Thy smiles, O let me share ; 
And thou, as well-known scenes I 

bail. 
Fresh strength witli every breath ex- 
hale, 
Once more shalt be my care. 

Then often in the momiiig's grey. 
While sauthentgales bring in the day, 

■ The unraark'd dew I'll tread : 
ru hie me to the new shorn fields, 
•Beat for the game tiieir stubble 
shields. 
While yet on feed they're spread. 



Here while my dog» sagacious bffute» 
Quarters his g^und with ceaseless 
foot, 

And questions every wind ; 
Tho' he shall fail to find his game. 
No spot untried, to me the same^ 

Since thee I'm sure to find. 

Oft too, when morning's dusky sky 
Foretells that Reynard soon must die, 

Impatient for the race, 
I'll haste unto the covert's side. 
Where meet thy ruddy sons, thy pride. 

And woo thee in the chase. 

Charm'd by these sports, if thou at- 
tend, ^ 
Sweet nymph ! unto life's latest end, 

I ask not power, nor wealth : 
Content I'll poverty endure. 
If any one imagines poor 

The man tJaat's rich in heid^. 
June 26. ^ 



For the Literary Magazine. 

THOUGHTS ON APPABITIONS. 

Scene^The Ruins oj cm ancient Castle. 
Time-^Midnight. 

YE spirits who inhabit worids un- 
known ! 

Terrific spectres! whither are yfc 
flown ? 

Oft have I heard, ye love at this dread 
hour 
To haunt the ruin'd aisle, or moss- 
grown tow'r ; 

To flit in shadowy forms along the 
glade, 

Or sulk gigantic 'midst the gloomy 
shade. 

Vet here alone' with silent steps I 
tread, 

Where broken walls their mouldering 
ruins spread; 

Where the cold ashes of the fair and 
great. 

Vainly enshrm'd, repose in awfid 
state ; 

Where the dark ivy^ clasps the embat- 
tled tow'r. 

And lengthens out a wlule its final 
hour ; — 

But aU is still ! no firightful ghost ap- 
pears j ^ 

No ghastly phantom its huge torm 
uproars j 
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Ko whbe-rob'<i spirit glides across the Yet shall I dftsd «t tSiim dark hour to 

J loom ; rove, 

ow ^oan low mutters jrom Amid the solemn stillness of the 

the tomb f grove ; 

But death-lifce silence sjireftds loi awe Or -vHiepe tlie time-worn battlements 

profound, arise, 

And Darkness fiings her sc^lenvantle Or the proud turret low in ruin lies ? 

round. I scokn the thought-— 4issur'd that 

Then whither ^it^ these shadowy ^ Sov'reign Pow'r • 

spectres fiedy Governs alike the daHc, or noon-tade 

That nightly guard the relics of the hour ; 

dead ? And here as fy^e feom rode alarm I 

And where is pale-cheek'd Terror's stray, 

hideous train, Amid these shades, as in the blaze -of 

That o'er the midnight hour is said to day ; 

reign I While to tliy care, O thou Almighty 

Friend ! 

Ah! let grim fear imd superstition Bynight,orday,my spiritlcomracncl. 

teU 
A tale of horror from their murlcy 

cell ; But oh ! my heart delights while thus 

Where by tlie glimmei'ing taper's I rove, 

pale-blue light. To indulge the pleasing thought, tliat 

They pjbs, in sullen mood, the dreary some I love, 

night ; Who now have gain'd the radiant seats 

Starting with frenzied looks at every of bliss, 

sound Attend ray wandVings o'er a scene 

While visionary phantoms float aroimd. like this. 

Yes.--they may tell of deeds with hor- Oh yes— methinks I feel her presence 

ror fraught, near, 

And dreadful sights that mock the la- Whose memory claims affection's 

bouring thought ; grateful tear ; 

Yet ^»ill I scorn the vain deluding Whose form so much beloved, hath 

tale, still the pow'r. 

Nor let their voice o'er Reason's self With sweetest smiles to cheer tlie 

prevail. darkest hour : 

But cm I still a hardy sceptic stand. Dost thou, indeed, my lonely steps 

Rejecting truths re ver'd in every land ; attend. 

While undisputed facts their force And o'er me now with kind compas- 

unite, sion bend { 

To prove that spirits haunt the shades Anxious with all a motlier*s love t'im- 

of night? part 

Ah fioi 1 must submit — I plead in A balm to soothe tlie sorrows of my 

vain heart? 

Imagination's wild despotic reign ; Might I indulge the wish that thoa 

Or say that F^ar by Fancy's magic aid wert near ; 

May fin with airy forms the dubious Blest Spi^tt mi^t I now behold thee 

shade ; here i 

And bid the trembling heart, in man- Such* as thou ait, array 'd in garments 

hood's spite, bright 

Start from a wavering bush with pale Or such as memory views with fond 

affright delight : 

Yes»— 'tis in vain! for while with sad I dare beheve, my heart with glad 

surprise surprise 

O'er many a dreadful legend Pity Would linger here till morning beams 

sighs, arise ;Vv 

Smne well-attested facts the mind With strong desii^, that gentle voice 

perceives, to hear. 

And with discriminating power— be- Whose kindness ofl hath charm'd my 

licves. infant ear ; 
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And, frauriit ^thtenderestlove, hath 

lulrd to pest 
The little sorrows of my youthful 

bieast. 
It must Lot be ! I look around in vain ; 
Darkness profound, and awful silence 

, reign 
Oer all this gloomy scene, which 

seems to lie 
Kntomb'd beneath the sable vaulted 

sky. 
Oh ! when shall this imprison'd soul 

of mine 
Burst from its dark abode with powers 

divine. 
And meet with those 1 love, on that 

blest shore. 
Where sorrow, piun, and death are 

known no more. 
Oh ! let my soul with hopeful patience 

say, 
" Thy will be done !'» and wait that 

awful day, 
That bids my spirit wing its won- 

d'rous flight. 
From this dark world to realms of 

purest light ; 
With rapturous joy, to share the glo- 
rious prize 
Qf immortality beyond the skies ! 



From the Port Folio. 



GOLVMBIA • SACLE. 

LET England's Lion boast his pow'r. 

Let Gallia's Cock defiance crow ; 
Columbia's Eagle n'er shall cow'r 

To any foreign foe. 

With equal ease, alofl she waves 

The branch of peace, or shai^ of war. 

And wafts Uiefame 

Of Freedom's name 

To lands enslaved and re^dms afar. 

Once could the Roman eagle soar 

Beyond Uie reach of human eye ; 
But now she plumes her wing no 
more, , 
No more invades the sky ; 
For Freedom fled, and with her bore 
The eagle's pow'r, the eagle's sway ; 
Her wings are weak. 
And dull her beak. 
Her name no more sludl strike dismay. 



Not so Heav'n'fl fa^rite bird that 
wields 
The weapons of Columbians ire. 
And every dear-bought interest shields 

From mad Ambition's fire ; 

While time rolls on the passing hoors^ 

Her flight the world shall awe^ 

And widely spread 

The olive's shade. 

To shelter Liberty and La^. 



For the lAterary Magazine. 

THE IVY-SEAT. 

From Bayleft Poenui 

Tamen eg^ ilia moveor exedra^x 
sedeque ipsa desiderari illara vo- 
cem puto. — CiCEBO, Lib. v.de Fini* 
bus. Proem. 

AH what may be the secret spell 
That bids my heart so. fondly swell 

Whene'er I pass that Ivy-seat ! 
While lingrers my reverted eye 
About those beeches, wherefore fly 

The life-drops through my frame 
with quickening beat ? 

Is not that seat like others made. 
With moss like others overlaid. 

Like others fenced with ivy round I 

Are not those trees like other trees ? 

Or, when it fans them, does the 

breeze. 

Pour through their branches an 

unusual sound ? 

Yes— other seats like that I've seen 
Girt with a tangled iv}'-skreen. 
Their crooked arms with ivjr 
bound; 
Those beeches are lik^ other trees, ^ 
And, as it passes by, the breeze 
Pours through their branches no 
unusual sound. 

Then wherefore, when I pass that 

seat. 
Throbs every pulse with quick'ning' 
beat? 
Why is my hand upon my heart ? 
Why do I watch witli eager gaze 
The trembling of those beechen 
sprays ? 
Why linger here, unwilling to de^^ 
part? 
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There is a maid^ a gentle maid^ 
A dweUer in the woodland shade. 
Who loves that seat with ivy 
bound : 
Her arm has many a time reclined 
Upon that branch so intertwined 
With tangled wreaths, and stems 
that curl around. 

And once, it was a pleasant day. 
The sweetest of a jocund May, 
And thousand blossoms bloomed the 
while. 
When, on that iv^'Seat reclined. 
To peace and sonness all my mind 
I rendered up, most h^)py In her 
smile^ 

Then, as the gentle maid stood near 
And bent ofi me her looks, then clear 

The blackbird sung ; perched on a 
spray 
Of yon tall beech he sweetly sung : 
The maid with mute attention hung 

On every note that sounded in his lay. 

And that sweet warbling, in her face 
Called up a new and lively grace, 

That warbling moulded every look ; 
And feelings born of sound bid rise 
Soft radiance in her kindling eyes. 

And all her frame with sweet emo- 
tion shook. 

Then in each feature I could see 
The workings of that sympathy, 

The silent joy that o'er her stole. 
Then still I sat, no word I spoke. 
No sound or motion from me broke 

That might disturb the quiet of her 
soul. 

And when the bird had sung his lay. 
He left the beech's topmost spray. 

And as he Hew be chattered shrill ; 
Yet still her eyes the maiden raised 
To yon tall beech, yet still she gazed 

As though the bird sat there and 
• warbled still. 
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Smiling, her rosy lips she stirred. 
As though she whispered; yet no 
word 
Could I perceive, or whispered 
speech ; 
And when at leng^ I softly spoke. 
My voice her trance of pleasure broke. 
And then her eyes she turned from 
yon tall beech. 

And oh, the look ! when from that 

tree 
At length she turned her eyes on me ! 

That look may never pass away ; 
E'en now it works upon my mina. 
And in its magic I shall find 
Subject and food for many a future 
day. 

Therefore though many a silent nook 
Among the hazels by the brook. 

In dingle or sequestered grove ; 
Though many a grot and silent dell 
I know, where mossy couches swell. 

Oh, far beyond them all, that seat 
I love. 

When there I sit, some secret power 
Keeps me fast chined from hour to 
hour; 
I cannot tear myself away ; 
When I would rise, some winning 

thought 
With force of subtlest magic fraught 
Fixes me down, and holds me with 
its sway. 

And therefore when I pass that seat. 
Throbs every pulse with quickening 
beat; 
Therefore my hand is on my heart ; 
Therefore 1 watch with eager gaze 
The trembling of those beechen 
sprays. 
And linger here unwUling t» dc-^ 
part. 

7 
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MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 



MARRIED, 

At Philadelphia, on the 17th 
6f June, by the Rev. Joseph Pilmore, 
John A. M'Cutchen, of Philadelphia, 
merchant, to miss Eliza L. Drean, 
of Loudon county, Virginia. 

On the SOth of June, at friends' 
meeting, Mr. Ephraim Haines, to 
Mrs. Ann Brown, both of Philadel- 
phia. 

On Thursday evening, July 2, by 
the Rev Mr. Myers, Mr. Frederick 
Hyneman, jun., of Philadelphia, to 
miss Mary Warner, of the Northern • 
Liberties. 

On Friday evening, July 3, by the 
Rev. Mr. Janeway, doctor William 
Insley, of Chester, Delaware coun- 
ty, to miss Mary Ann How, of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

On Thursday, July 9, by the Rev. 
Mr. Myers, Mi*. John Bazier, to miss 
Sarah Ann Freeman, daughter of 
captain Benjamin Freeman, all of 
Philadelphia. 

On the 11th of July, by the Rev. 
Dr. Blackwell, Mr. James Gardiner, 
jun., to miss Eliza Grover, daughter 
of John Grover, Esq., all of South* 
wark. 

On Tuesday evening, July 14, by 
the Rev. Dr. Alexander, Mr. Sa- 
muel Moss, merchant, to miss Elean- 
or Tittermary Mercer, daughter of 
captain Robert Mercer, all of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

On Thursday evening, July 16, by 
the Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. 
Zachariah Irick, to miss Catharine 
Babe, both of Philadelphia. 

On July 23, by the Rev. Dr. Green, 
liei^tenant J. Bagley, of Newbury- 
port, to miss Clarissa Stillass, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Stillass, mer- 
chant of Philadelphia. 

On Sunday evening, July 17, by 
the Rev. Dr. Myers, Mr. Samuel 
Elfrey, to miss Margaret Shell, both 
pf the Northern Liberties. 

On Thursday evening, July 21, by 
the Rev. Mr. Mycr, Mr. David Da- 
vis, to miss Sarah Gering, both of 
Philadelphia* 



At Baltiscore, on Thorsday, 
June 18, by the Rev. Georgie Tow- 
ers, Mr. John Morris, to miss Elea- 
nor Israel, both of Harrison county^ 
Virginia. 

CH) Thursday evening, July 2, by 
the Rev. Dr. Rattoon, Mr. Daniel 
Charles Heath, of Philadelphia, to 
miss Eliza M^Kinn, daughter of 
Alexander M'Kinn, Esq. 

At New York, on Saturday, July 
16, by the Rev. Mr. Lyell, Mr. Tho- 
mas Scott, to miss Margaret Lentz, 
daughter of Mr. Frederick Lentz. * 

On Sunday morning, July 5, W. 
S. Brooks, of Boston, to miss Elea- 
nor Forman, of Monmouth, New 
Jersey. 

At Perth Am boy, on Sunday, 
July 19, by the Rev. Mr. Jones, cap- 
tain Ward Blackler, to miss Mary 
Orne Lewis, daughter of the late 
Thomas Lewis, Esq., of Marble- 
head. 

At Savannah, on the 9th of July, 
by the Rev. Mr. Garnet, Mr. Jona- 
than Gelding, of Liberty county, 
Georgia, to Mrs. Rhoda Boswell, of 
Savannah. 

DIED, 

At Philadelphia, on the night 
of the 22d June, in the fourteenth 
year of her age, miss Margaretta 
Leamy, eldest daughter of John 
Leamy, £^., of Philadelphia. 

On the morning of the 2rth June, 
of a consumption, Charles Seitz, the 
only spn of Mrs. Charlotte Seitz, 
aged seventeen years. He sus- 
tained the progress of a lingering , 
illness with a degree of fortitude 
superior to his years. His dissolu- 
tion was calm and serene, relyinf^ 
with implicit confidence in the me- 
rits and mercies of his Saviour. The 
loss of a dutiful son and an affection- 
ate brother, who bade fair to be the 
joy and protection of a widowed 
mother, declining in the " vale of 
years," and of three defenceless 
sisters, is irreparably, and must be 
exquisitely felt. 

On Sunday, July 12, in the forty- 
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eighth year of his a^, Mr. William 
Miller, sen., of Philadelphia, mer- 
chant, partner of the late firm of 
Miller and Murray. 

On Sunday evening, July 12, Mrs. 
Isabella Albertus, vtrk of Mr. Lewis 
Albertus. 

On the evening of the 15th July, 
captain John Lockton, in the seven- 
ty-seventh year of his age. 

On Thursday, July 23, in the fifty* 
seventh year of his* age, Mr. Mau- 
rice Kennedy, of Philadelphia, This 
gentleman was eminently distin- 
guished by his strength of under- 
standing, intellectual improvement, 
&nd unafiected piety. He lived in 
peace with all mankind, and died 
the death of the righteous. 

On Monday morning, July 27, 
Mr. Robert Erwin, sen. 

On Monday, July 27, of a linger- 
ing illness, Mrs. Catharine White, 
consort of Josiah White, merchant, 
of Philadelphia, 

At New York, on Wednesday, 
June 24, in the si^ty-sixth year of 
his age, Dr. A. Bainbridge, a res- 
pectable physician of that city. 

On Sunday, July 12, on board 
the brig Huntress, Breeze, from 
Charleston, Mr. James Gregorie, an 
old and respectable merchant of 
Charleston, on his way to the Springs 
for the benefit of his health. His 
body was preserved, and brought to 
the quarantine ground. New York, 
where, on the Wednesday following, 
he was decently interred, attended 
by the passengers on board the 
Huntress, and the officers of the 
quarantine establishment. 

On Sunday, July 19, Mrs. Ann 
Debett, widow of John Debett, aged 
eighty-six years. 

On Tuesday, July 21, captain Pe- 
ter Corne, in the eighty-fifth year of 
his age. 

On Friday morning, July 24, the 
Rev. John C. Kunze, D. D., minister 
of the German Lutheran church in 
that city. 

At Baltimore, on Sunday morn- 
ing, June 28, at the age of fifty-six, 
after a lingering illness, which he 
bore with intrepid firmness, Mr. 
William Evans^ proprietor of the 



Indian Queen tavern in that city, 
and universally known and respect- 
ed for his urbanity and hospitality. 

At Newark (N. J.), on Thurs- 
day, July 16, after a long and severe 
indisposition, Mr. John Baldwin, late 
of the firm of Meeker and Baldwin 
of Philadelphia, much lamented by 
his relations and all those who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance^ 

On Monday, the 20th July, the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Macwhorther, 
aged 73 years. He lived a life of 
eminent usefiilness, and has died 
greatly and justly lamented. 

In Pittsford, Rev. ^benezer Har- 
woodi aged 77, 

In Worthington, (Con.) widow 
Sarah Wilcox, aged 92. Her de- 
cendants are, 13 children, 70 
grand children) 190 great grand 
children, |md 16 £;reat great grand 
children. 

In Pomerania, (he Prussian lieu- 
tenant general Kalkreuth (probably 
the father of the general, who at the 
last dates, was so gallantly defend- 
ing Dantzic), aged 87. He entered the 
service in 1740, assisted in all the 
campaigns of the great Frederick, 
and was esteemed ^r his military 
talents. 

In Germany, a Mrs. Wingers, 
aged 115, who preserved her reat 
son to the last moment. For some 
days before her death, she was 
blind ; and at the a^ of 103 she had 
a set of new teeth hke a young per- 
son. 

In Vienna, prince DeStahemberg, 
one of the Austrian ministers, and 
father of the Austrian ambassador 
in London, aged 84. 

On the coast of Africa, 12th 
March last, Mr. James Fisk, a na- 
tive of Farmingham, Massachusetts. 

In Martinique, 2d June, madame 
De Lapagerie, mother of her 
majesty the empress and queen of 
France and Italy, aged 74. Her re- 
mains were interred, with great 
pomp, in which all the civil, eccle- 
siastical, and military bodies assist- 
ed. Oh the 17th the fiineral ser- 
vice was celebrated throughout the 
colony on the event. 

At Nassau, N. P., on the 9th inst. 
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Mr. Natlianiel Hall, ooUector of the 
customs at thc>t place. 



WEEKLY hegister of morta- 
lity IN THE CITIKS OF PHI- 
LADELPHIA, NEW YORK} AND 
BALTIMORE. 

HeaWuofficc^ July 4, ISOT. 
Interments^ in the city and Ubertiea 
of Philadelfihia^ in the week end* 
ing the ith of July, 



Diseases, Ad. CMldr. 

Apoplexy, 1 

Cholera morbus, 

Cholic, 1 

Consumption of the lung's 4 



11 




1 
o 

•s 





3 
1 




2 




Convulsions, 5 

Decay, 2 

Dropsy, 1 

Dropsy in the brain, 

Dropsy in the chest, 1 

Dysentery, 

Fever inflammatory, 1 

. remittent or bilious, 2 

Hives, 
Inflammation of the lungs, 1 

Insani^, 1 

Old age, 1 

Palsy, 1 

Small-pox, natural, 2 

Frolapsifi uteri, 1 



Total, 22 23—45 

Of the above there V)ere : 
Under 2 years 18 
From 2 to 5 2 * 

5 10 1 

10 20 4 

20 30 2 

30 40 3 

40 50 5 

50 60 1 

60 70 1 

70 80 1 

80 90 1 

Ages unknown 6 
Total 45 

July 11. 
Diseases Ad. Childr, 

Abscess in the lungs, 1 
Asthma, 2 

Atrophy, 1 

Casualties, 1 

Cholera morbus, 10 



pholiC| 



; 



Consumption of the lungs, 7 >0 

Decay, 1 

Diarrhoea, X 

Dropsy, 1 

Dropsy in the cheit, 1 D 

Drowned, 1 

Dysentery, 1 

Drunkenness, 1 

Fever puerperal 1 

■ typhus, 1 

Sore-throat, "1 

Small-pox, natural^ 2 1 - ' 

Still-born, 1 

Suicide, 1 ^ 

Vomiting, 1 

Unknown, 2 

Total, 20 21—41 

<y tht above there vicre .• 

Under 2 years 16 

From 2 to 5 1 

5 !• 1 

10 15 Z 

15 20 2 

20 30 3 

30 40 5 

40 50 4 

50 60 

60 70 1 

70 80 

80 90 1 

Ages unknown 5 

Total 41 

July la 

Diseases Ad. Childr. 

Abscess of the lungs, .1 .0 

Apoplexy, 1 

Atrophy, 1 

Burns, 1 .0 

Casualties, 1 

Cholera morbutt, 16 

ChoUc, 1 
Consumption of the lungs, 6 1 

Convulsions, 3 

Decay, *0 1 

Diarrhoea, 2 1 

Dyspnoea, 1 

Dropsy, 1 

Dropsy in the bcad^ 1 

Drowned, 1 

Dysentery, 3 

Epilepsy, 1 

Eruptions, .1 

Fever, 1 

— typhus, 3 

Hives, ^ 2 

Insanity, 1 

Old age, 1 

Palsy, 1 P 
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Small-pox, natural 


> 





t 


IStiU-bom, 







a 


Unknown, 







1 


Total, 




24 


40—^ 


Of the ab<yoe there 


'were: 


Under 2 years 31 


From 2 


to 5 




2 


5 


10 




2 


10 


20 




1 


20 


30 




1 


30 


40 




4 


40 


50 




5 


50 


60 




5 


60 


ro 




2 


70 


80 




S 


80 


90 




1 


Ages unknown 






8 


Total 
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July 25. 

Diseases. Ad, Childr, 

Apoplexy, 1 o 

Asthma, 1 

Cholera morbus, 15 

Cholic, 2 

Con9umption of the lungs, 5 1 

Convulsions, 1 5 

Decay, 1 

Diairhoea, 2 3 

Dropsy, 2 

Dropsy in the head, 1 

Dropsy in the breast, 1 

Drowned, 1 

Dysentery, 2 

Drunkenness, 1 

Inflammation of the brain, 1 ^ 

' liver, 1 1 
Insanity, 1 
Mortification, 1 
Mortification of the bow- 
els, 1 
Sore-tliroat, 1 
Still-born, 1 
Scrofula, 1 
Disease unknown, 1 1 

Total, 21 35—56 

Of the above there ivere c 

Under 2 years 28 

From 2 to 5 3 

5 10 2 

10 20 

20 30 2 

30 40 2 

40 50 4 

50 60 6 

60 ro 1 

70 80 1 

80 '90 1 

Ages unknown 6 

Total 56 



ss 

Report of deaths^ in the city (^JSTevf^ 

Yorkyfrom the 20th, to the f^tk 
of June 1807. 
Diseases, 

Chokra morbus, i 

Cold, 1 

Consumption 5 

Convulsions, 2 

Decay, 1 

Dropsy, ^ 

Inflammation of the bowels^ 2 

Liver disease, 1 

Palsy, 1 

Rheumatism, 1 

, Small-pox, 1 

Sprue, 1 

Stillborn, 1 

Suicide by laudanum, , 1 

Worms, 1 
Adults 13 — Children 9.— Total 22: 

I'rom June 27 to July 4. 
Diseases, 
Consumption 4 

Convulsions 2 

Debility 1 

Decay 1 

Dropsy 1 

Typhus Fever ^ 1 

Inflammation of the stomach % 



-lungs 
-bowels 



Mortification 
Old age 
Pleurisy 

Rupture of a blood vessel 
Sprue 
Teething 
Hooping cough 
Insanity 

Adults 16.— .Chadren7.— Total23, 
From the 4th to the llth July. 
Diseases. 
Apoplexy, 
Casualty* 
Childbed, 
Cholic, 
Consumption, 
Convulsions, 
Debility, 
Decay, 
Dropsy, 

Dropsy in the head. 
Epilepsy, 
Infantile flux. 
Jaundice, 
Intemperance, 
Inflammation of tbe hmgs. 
Old age. 
Palsy, 
Stillbonr, 
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Suicide by laudanum, 1 

Syphilis, 1 

Worms, 3 

Adults 18— Children la— Total 36. 

Intermenta in the burying grounds 
of the city and precincts of Bal- 
timm-ej during the week ending 
June 29, at sunrise. 
Diseases. 



Pleurisy, 

Worms, 

Dropsy, 

Cholera, 

Fits, 

Sudden death. 

Lock jaw, 

ilooping-coueh 

Intermitting fever, 

Bebility, 

Accidental 

Palsy 

Still bom, 

Cholic, 

Disease unknown. 

Consumption, 

Croup, 

3owel complaint, 



2 
1 

2 
3 
2 



2 
3 
2 
5 
1 
1 



Adults 14— Children 16.— ToUl 30. 



Diseases. 
Sudden death 
Drowned 
Stillborn 
Cholera 
Fits 

Consumption 
Suicide 

Disease unknown 
Hooping-cough 
Apoplexy 
Adults i^— Children 14. 

Diseases. 
Diseases unknown. 
Stillborn, 
Worms, 
Cholera, 
Teething, 
Sudden death. 
Drowned, 
Pleurisy, 
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OMAR AND FATIMA ; OR, THE APOTHECARY OF ISPAHAN. 

A Persian Tale, 
Continued Jrom page 10. 



Had it been for a wager of ten 
times the namber of tomans that 
were in the till of Nadir, the sun 
and the sage could not have risen 
more punctually together. While 
the former, with its oblique rays, was 
gilding the turrets, the minerets, the 
triumphal arches, and all the varie- 
ty of sublime objects which distin- 
guished Uie imperial city of Ispahan, 
the latter, having taken his diurnal 
station, was, with the utmost com- 
posure, leaning over the balustrade 
before his shop ; and while smoking 
a pipe of at least six feet long, con- 
templating the pavement of the ba- 
zar, on which nothing was to be 
discerned. It was not market-day, 
and consequently the pavement of 
the bazar was as smooth and unoc- 
cupied as a new shorn field. 

When the sage had finished his 
pipe and his cogitations, which, 
whatsoever might have been their 
subject, terminated in wonder at 
what could have induced Tamira 
to sleep so much beyond her usual 
time, for now the gnomon of the 
dial cast its shade upon the figure 
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indicating the seventh hour, and the 
trumpets from the minerets sum- 
moned him to prayers. 

<< Not accustomed to much indul- 
gence," said Nadir, as he perform- 
ed his ablutions, << poor Tamira is 
an instance that one gratificatioa 
demands another ; she feasted yes- 
terday, she sleeps this morning.*' 

Turning to the twelve hundred 
and thirty-first page of the Abridg- 
ment of the Philosopher of Zulpha's 
labours, we find that Nadir, who 
had shut his door, and hastened to 
the mosque, was mistaken in hb 
conjectures respecting his house- 
keeper, for the vigilant Tamira had 
risen before either the sun or him- 
self, and also that she 'had left the 
house. To conjecture where she 
was gone puzzled the sagacious 
apothecary at his return, and almost 
obliterated the remembrance of his 
quondam guest. All that he could 
rest upon was, that she, having some' 
part of the toman left, had sallied 
forth to procure such necessaries a^ 
were wanted in the house. 

Satisfied with this suggestion, he 
1 
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breakfasted upon some of the vesti- 
ges of the preceding day's entertain- 
ment. 

Some persons came in, either for 
medicine, or to have some trifling 
operations performed. The day ad- 
vanced. The sun was fast ascend- 
ing to its meridian height. The 
shade of the gnomon of the dial had 
considerably passed the eleventh 
hour. The apothecary had a few, 
and but a very few, visits to make ; 
politeness demanded that he should 
call upon his guest. Tamira had, 
in his absence, been used to act as 
his deputy ; she was not to be found : 
what was to be done in this dilem- 
ma? 

While he was wearying himself 
with conjecture, a slave entered, 
and put into his hand a note. Nadir, 
thinking that it was a prescription, 
went behind the counter, put on his 
spectacles, and read, 

<* Abud requests immediately to 
see his neighbour Nadir.'* 

" Ah !" said the apothecary, "here 
is another martyr to intemperance. 
However, it is fortunate that I can 
visit the man as a patient to whose 
house I was going as a friend. Re- 
pletion," he continued, as he swal- 
lowed a piece of melon and three 
or four cakes, " is what destroys us 
all. Well might the Arabian phy- 
sician write the Golden Book of 
Abstinence. Well might the sages 
of Delhi recommend rice and water 
to the municipality of that luxurious 
city." 

Nadir desired the slave to look to 
his shop while he watted upon his 
master, put a few medicines under 
his caftan, and sallied forth. 

The house of Abud was in the 
north angle of the Meydan. ** The 
illness of the master of this man- 
sion," said he, as he entered, " seems 
to have had but little effect on his 
daves, for I think that I never dis- 
cerned them more cheerful. Where 
is my friend Abud ? In bed, I sup- 
pose,'* he continued. 

" In bed," replied one of the at- 
tendants, ^' at noon I My master 
has been up these six hours." 

" Ah 5" said the apothecary, " I 



know that it is impossible to rest in 
his disorder. Show me to him. 
Health to my good neighbour; I 
guess why you sent for me." 

^' Do you?" returned Abud; " then 
you are one of the best guessers in 
Ispahan." 

« You sent for me," said Nadir, 
" in consequence of what happened 
yesterday. 

« So I did." 

" I know that," he continued; 
" entertainments of that kind are 
pleasant, but wrong. Temperance, 
which is with mussulmans a religi- 
ous duty, cannot be^too strictly en- 
forced. How were you taken ?" 

" Taken I" said Abud. 

« Ves," said the apothecary, " yes ; 
disordered stomach ; the head af- 
fected ; eructations ; wind ; bile ; fe- 
verish symptoms. Now I willtell 
you what I will do for you. In the 
first place, I have brought an eme- 
tic." 

" An emetic I" cried Abud. 

" Yes I I have compressed it into 
as small a compass as possible : 
only a six ounce viaL When this 
has operated, you shall go to bed." 

" To bed !" 

« Yes! I shall then administer 
these powders. After that—" 

" After that," said Abud, " ymi 
will probably have nothing to do but 
to lay me out. Are you distracted^ 
neighbour Nadir? Who told you 
that I was ill ?" 

" Yourself I Did yon not inform 
me so in your note ? Who sends for 
an apothecary when in health ? Did 
you not allow that I had guessed at 
your disorder ? Are not the symp- 
toms visible enough; that kind of 
wandering, fluctuating imbecility of 
mind which the vulgar term light- 
headedness, and the learned——-" 

« Hold I hold I" cried Abud ; " if 
either the vulgar or the learned say 
that I am sick or light-headed, nay, 
was the great Eleazer and the whole 
college of Ispahan to concur, I would 
affirm and prove, that they were 
equally fools and blockheads. What 
should make me ill ?" 

" What made Gehan Gaur fall 
from his throne ?" returned Nadir ; 
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** excess of eating and drinking : I 
was fearful that you had been taken 
m the same way." 

" Have no fear upon my account, 
my good friend Nadir : I must have 
been light-headed indeed if I had 
sent for you for any purpose but to 
converse with you." 

« And yet," said Nadir, « this 
emetic is one of the finest and/f/ec- 
mntest things in the world.'* 

« Well, then," replied Abud, « let 
me advise you to take it yourself. 
But before you swallow the dose, 
answer me one question, for fear 
you should not be able to do it after : 
have you seen your old woman this 
morning ?** 

« No r? 

"Nor my young guest, the fa- 
quir ?*' 

«Nor* 

" Nor heard of them, or either of 
them?" 

« No ! no I no I" said the apothe- 
cary, as he whipered to himself, << I 
must treat my friend with great 
tenderness and respect, as he seems 
to be thoroughly delirious." 

<' Have you not seen Tamira ?" 
repeated Abud, raising his voice. 

" I have not seen her this morn- 
ing," returned Nadir ; " she, I be- 
lieve, left my house before day- 
break." 

" Nor the faquir ?" 

" I have not positively seen him 
at all. I told you so before ; but I 
do not wonder if in your state of 
mind I wish you would take my 
emetic." 

" May Astoreth take your eme- 
tic !" exclaimed Abud ; " though I 
question if even his constitution 
would bear it. Listen to me, neigh* 
hour Nadir." 

" I do, my dear friend, with res- 
pect and reverence. Your discourse 
begins to be dee/i. It will soon be- 
come oraculous." 

*' Whatsoever you may think of 
my discourse, whether it be deefi or 
shaUofVy you may depend upon it 
they have eloped together." 

" Who ?" cried Nidir. 

** Why, the old woman and the 
young faquir ?'* 



« Who ?" i-epeated Nadir. 

" Genius of incredulity, Hosen the 
second I" cried Abud, in a rage, " I 
affirm that Tamira and Ismael have 
eloped together J" 

" Poor Abud ! I now see how it 
is," said the apothecary. Ah I I 
wish you would take my emetic." 

" Confound your emetic !" cried 
Abud ; " pour it into Tartarus, or 
the Sulphur Lake, or down the red 
dragon's throat ! Are you a scep- 
tic ? Will you not believe what I 
assert ?" 

" Figuratively I will," said Nadir, 
" and shall deduce a good moral 
from it. It is like the story of the 
prophetess Nuna's (who had lived 
from the beginning of time) disap- 
pearance all at once with the shep- 
herd Cara, who had not existed 
twenty years; therefore in your 
own way tell me how the elopement 
was effected." 

*' Early this morning," returned 
Abud, " your old woman, whom, 
from a boy, I never liked——" 

'^ I am glad of it I or you might 
have elop^ with her," said Nadir. 

" Came to my house," continued 
Abud. "My slaves inform me, that 
she wished to see the young faquir." 

"So!" said Nadir. 

" After waiting some time, and 
much altercation, she prevailed up- 
on one of them to show her to the 
door of his chamber. She knocked ; 
some conversation passed betwixt 
them ; at length she gained admit- 
tance." 

" Whati into his chamber?" 
cried Nadir. 

« Yes !" 

« No I" said the apothecary, " it 
is impossible I" 

" I tell you it is true." Nadir 
shook his head. Abud continued: 
" How long they were together no 
one can tell. When I rose, I went 
to pay my respects to my guest ; the 
door was wide open, the chamber 
empty, the birds flown." 

" One of them is too old to fly 
very far," said Nadir. " And so, 
friend Abud, you believe this story ?" 

"I know it to be fact r 

" Poor Abud I" continued Nadir j 
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" I question if even the green pow* 
der which bears the seal of Salomon 
would repress this delirium." 

" You are still incredulous," said 
Abud. 

" Not at all," said the apothecary, 
" with respect to your disorder. 
Fruit has been known to afifect the 
head ; and I obseryed that you yes- 
terday ate a great deal of fruit But 
to suppose that the reverend father 
Ismael and the beautiful virgin Ta- 
mira have eloped together, would 
stagger the credulity of the great 
Zaid, who has framed a ladder as- 
cending to the moon, and in that pla- 
net peopled a hypothetical world.." 

« Yet," said Abud, " nothing is 
more certain. The young faquir i$ 
not here." 

" True I" returned Kadir ; " but 
he has made a vow of chastity, 
which he will not break, at least 
with my old woman." 

« Nor is Tamira there ?" 

« Where ?" cried the apothecary, 

" At your house," continued Abud. 

<' Indeed she is," said a slave, 
who had been sent to seek this cou- 
ple ; " I found her in the shop of the 
learned Nadir." 

" I have no doubt but you did," 
said the apothecary. " Was she 
alone ?" 

« Yes.?' 

" I told you so, friend Abud." 

" Wheie, then," cried Abud, " is 
the faquir ?" 

" In his own chamber," replied 
the slave. 

« What ! in this house ?" 

« Yes." 

" I told you so," said Nadir ; 
« eloped indeed ! Poor Abud I Now 
let me persuade you to take my eme- 
tic." 

<' May the black angel take it I I 
will develope these deeds of dark- 
ness ! 1 will discover the truth !" 
exclaimed Abud, as he rushed out 
of the apartment. 

" My friend," said Nadir, as he 
followed him, " proceeds to the dis- 
covery of truth as intemperately as 
any philosopher in the Persian em- 
pire." 

The slave had most truly stated 



that Tamira was at the house of 
Nadir. She had returned soon af- 
ter he went to wait upon Abud; and, 
dismissing the youth that he had left 
in possession, had arranged every 
domestic matter, had laid the table, 
and, from the remains of the pre- 
ceding day, with a small addition, 
had prepared him a meal which 
would have provoked an appetite 
less keen than that of Nadir when 
he returned from visiting his friend 
and his few patients. 

His bamboo sopha and cushion 
were placed ready to receive him, 
Tamira presented him water; he 
performed his ablution, ate his din- 
ner, during the course of which he 
observed a most profound silence. 
As nothing could be more disagree- 
able to this ancient matron than to 
be curtailed of those opportunities 
to speak at meal times, wtuch indeed 
Nadir generally affonied her, she 
concluded that he was angry, and 
iiad just began to hesitate an apolo- 
gy, when £mael entered. <* Yoa 
see, son Nadir," said the young fa- 
quir, '*• that I have soon return- 
ed your visit, through my desire 
to see you where I could speak 
with more freedom than in the pre- 
sence of Abud, who, though he is 
not deficient in hospitality, seems 
rather of a suspicioiis temper." 

" And when he has taken up an 
opinion, obstinate to a degree," said 
Tamira. " I am sure," she conti- 
nued, *^ my master knows that it is 
impossible to persuade him even for 
his good." 

** I had a proof of this to-day," 
pried Nadir ; ^^ for all I could do, he 
would not take my emetic." 

^' He ought to have taken all the 
emetics in your shop," said Is- 
mael, ^ rather than have seemed tp 
doubt the skiU of the learned Nadir, 
the light of physic, the phosphorus 
of philosophy. But to have done at 
once with him, I have determined 
to leave his house, and have order- 
ed my baggage to yours." 

"That," returncii the apothecary, 
" was not an order that could give 
much trouble to any one ; for if I 
recollect right, all your property. 
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you said, was personal, and your 
whole baggage enclosed in your 
purse. That, I will own, contained 
a mine of riches. However, the ob- 
jection I stated yesterday remains 
to-day in as full force: I have no 
acGommodation." 

*' None ?" said the faquir. 
* <( It is true," continued the apo- 
thecary, " that I have two large 
chambers, but they are empty, and 
have been so for years : the worms 
and I were employed in the same 
way, that is, in turning different sorts 
of wood into powder ; only they ren- 
dered all the furniture of my ances« 
tors impalpable without the aid of a 
pestle and mortar. I hope by this 
time they have made no scrufile to 
take every grain of it." 

"You are certain that these apart- 
ments are empty ?" said Ismael. 

" Unless the genii of Aladin have 
furnished them,'* returned the apo- 
thecary. 

^' Well I indulge me with a sight 
of them." 

" 'Tis an indulgence which I have 
not afforded myself these many 
years," said Nadir, as he ushered 
up Ismael, followed by the old wo- 
man. " You might," he continued, 
" as easily open the gate of the iron 
sepulchi-e of Sergius, whose tomb 
was secured under more stones than 
went to the building of the column in 
the Aurat Bazar at Constantinople, 
tor fear it should take a flight into 
Midair, like that of our holy pro- 
phet Ha i how is this ? the key 
turns with great ease I" he cried, 
as the door flew open, and discover- 
ed an apartment which, though 
plainly, was handsomely furnished. 
The astonishment of Nadir deprived 
him of speech, as he crossed this and 
went into the interior room, in which 
he found a bed, and all the conveni- 
ences of a chamber, and every thing 
perfectly new and neat " How was 
this change effected ?" he at length 
exclaimed. " The genii of the lamp 
have certainly been here ?" 

** You should rather say, the ge- 
nii of the mine, son Nadir," said 
the faquir, " or the genii of your 
house. Tbe change which you ob- 



serve in these apartments has been 
efiected by the ingenuity of Tamira 
aided by the talismanic influence of 
a certain number of tomans. Eve- 
ry thing may be had for money in 
Ispahan." 

" Then this was the business," re- 
turned Nadir, " that you and Ta- 
mira were engaged in this morning, 
when the sagacious Abud said that 
you had eloped." 

" Certainly l" 

" What do you propose by this 
expence ?" 

" I have already told you, most 
wise Nadir l" said'ismael, " that I 
came from the neighbourhood of 
Golconda, but I did not add that F 
am a native of the capital of 
that kingdom. Your sagacity sug- 
gested to you yesterday, that this 
robe, in which I appear as a faquir, 
is a disguise assumed for some par- 
ticular purpose : in fact, it is so ; I 
have flown from the house of my 
father." 

« Who is your father ?" 

'< One of the richest persons in 
Golconda." 

" Probably a diamond merchant?" 

" How near the truth your wisdom 
points," continued Ismael : " he has 
indeed in his possession the finest 
diamonds in the World." 

" I dare say," cried Nadir, " that 
he is the person whom black Absa- 
lom, the rich Jew, who furnishes our 
sovereign lord the sophy with these 
brilliant articles, deals with. What 
is his name ?" 

" Pardon me, learned Nadir," 
said Ismael ; ^^ as I wish my person^ 
so do I wish his name to be conceal- 
ed: a difference respecting some 
family arrangements induced him to 
leave his house. The money whicl^ 
I possess, and the jewels far more 
valuable, are my own property; 
they came to me in right of my 
mother. I have endeavoured to 
preserve the utmost rectitude in my 
conduct ; and although I have made 
this unfortunate lapse in my duty to 
him, I was actuated by imperious 
necessity." 

" How did you travel ?" said Na- 
dir. . 
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" The greater part of the way 
apon a camel." 

** Belonging to whom ?" 

<' A band of mahometan faquirs, 
whom I joined soon after I left my 
home." 

" And the purpose of your jour- 
ney?" 

** That," continued Ismael, « it 
is impossible correctly to state. 
Perhaps it will develope itself. I 
have only to desire that you will 
suffer me to reside here as long as 
my occasions call." 

** To this request," said Nadir, 
" I can have no objection. You are 
young, have been educated with care, 
perhaps are the darling of a father 
who now laments your absence. 
Yon are unprotected ; and although 
you do not want understanding, un- 
acquainted with the ways of the 
world in general, and of this city in 
particular. I certainly feel myself 
inclined to become your protector 
and adviser, as far as my little influ- 
ence or wisdom extends ; therefore 
I expect you should answer roe one 
question with candour and sinceri- 
ty." 

^ As sincere and candid as I 
would to the harbinger of our pro-^ 
phet will I answer you, oh Nadit !" 
returned Ismael. 

" Did you elope alone ?" 

" Certainly I Whom do you sup- 
pose I should have taken with me V* 

" A younger lady than you was 
suspected wiUi this day," said Nadir. 

" No lady, young or old, accom- 
panied me, I give you my solemn 
word," said Ismael. 

<' I am sorry Abud, whom I have 
known from a child, ' should have 
such an opinion of me," said Tami- 
ra ; "I never deserved it I" 

" No I V\\ be sworn you did not," 
replied Nadir ; ^^ and he is the only 
man in the dominions of the sophy 
that would have suspected it How- 
ever, I can only deduce the disorder 
of his intellect which produced this 
suspicion from repletion, and aver, 
that its continuance in it arises from 
his obstinacy in refusing to take my 
enaetic" 

To be continued. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

ON ADVICE. 

To the Editor^ ^c. 

Be nigg^ards of advice on no pretence ; 
For the worst avarice is that of sens^ 
Pope. 

SIR, 

<' THERE is nothing (says the 
Spectator) we receive with so much 
reluctance as advice. We look 
upon the man that gives it as offer- 
ing an affront to our understanding, 
and treating us like children or 
ideots." 

We find ourselves deficient in any 
thing else sooner than in.our under- 
standing. The reason is plain: it 
is this alone by which we judge of 
other things; if, therefore, this is 
faulty, it is no wondei^if it makes a 
wrong judgment, and obliges us td 
pass too favourable an opinion on 
ourselves and actions. Hence it is 
that the most ignorant are tnost con- 
ceited, and most impatient of advice^ 
as unable to discern either their 
own folly or the wisdom of others. 
A certain degree of intelligence is 
requisite to a man, to be able to 
know that he knows not as much as 
he should. Possibly they may not 
be altogether in the wrong who rec- 
kon it a happiness to some people 
to be so much in love with them- 
selves, as not to be convinced of 
their own ignorance ; but, if it is^ 
happiness, it is a happiness no ways 
su|)erior to that of a brute i for I 
cannot conceive man in a more un- 
happy circumstance, than to have 
neither an ability to give or take in- 
struction. But as nature has nyade 
some men capable of improvement 
by the good advice which is given 
them, fortune seems to have so post* 
ed others, as to make it hardly pos- 
sible that they should have any 
given them at all. Thus it is with 
those who are surrounded with a 
crowd of flatterers, who, under a 
false pretence of friendship, encou- 
rage them in all their vices and ex- 
travagancies. For Ibis reason^ 
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great persons used formerly to keep 
jesters, from whom they might hear 
their own characters, and receive 
hints for the better regulating their 
conduct, without disssimulation, 
flattery, or any other disguise, than 
that oiwkf which served to gild the 
bitter pill, that it might be the more 
easily taken. Indeed, few - things 
require more discretion, nicety, and 
good-breeding, than the telling a 
man of his faults, and giving him ad- 
vice. The first rule, and which can 
never too often be inculcated on this 
occasion, is so to order it, that the 
person advised may see the advice 
is given him for his own sake, and 
not to gratify the ill-humour, or 
show the superior understanding of 
th| adviser ; and, as Cicero says, 
Monitio acerbitate^ objurgatio con^ 
tumdia caveat. 

No one hears of his hxx\X& without 
seme concern or uneasiness. While 
Demea tutors and admonishes us, 
we can scarce forbear affronting 
him, and are so angry at his re- 
proofs, that they even give us a sort 
of an aversion to his person. When 
Mcio shows us he is sorry for our 
failings, and that he cannot help dif- 
fering from us in his notion of things, 
we love him, and are only vexed 
and enraged at ourselves. Micio 
considers how hardly we bear a su- 
periority in uaderstanding, and 
therefore introduces his counsel by 
the most obliging and artful expres- 
sions. " I remember, sir (says iWE- 
no), I once acted myself upon the 
same principles you do, but went 
far greater lengths than you ha\ e 
dooe." Demea assures you, he 
should have been frightened at him- 
self, could he ever have thought af- 
ter so monstrous a manner as he 
finds you do, and is amazed how 
such notions could enter into the 
bead of a man. of common sense. 
Micio knows that we have a natu- 
ral desire to be happy, but are not 
easily convinced, that what is 
against our present inclinations can 
never conduce to make us so. A 
greatdeal of conversation with people 
of the most opposite humours and in- 
clinations, has not only taught 



him to know mankind thoroughly, 
but to pardon their several follies. 
Demea has ^thered his wisdom 
chtefiy out of books ; he has col- 
lected together the sayings and 
actions of the greatest philoso- 
phers, and wisest men in all ages ; 
and his own judgment having pro- 
nounced them just and reasonable, 
he has formed several maxims 
which he looks upon to be so self- 
evident in themselves, that he wiU 
hardly condescend to give reasons 
for them ; and is resolved never to 
break through upon any occasion : 
in short, Micio^ though he has a 
just dislike of their faults, cannot 
help pitying the weak and the vi- 
cious. Demea is so enraged at the 
least appearance of vice or folly, 
that he can hardly keep up the 
common rules of decency and good 
breeding towards the person of the 
offender. 

For Where's the man who counsel can 

bestow* 
Still pleas'd to teach, and yet not 

proud to know ? 
Unbiassed, or by favour, or by spite. 
Not dully prepossess'd or blindly 

right ? 
Though learn'd, well-bred: aad 

though well-bred, sincere ? 
Modestly bold, and humanly severe ? 
Who to a fiiend his faults can freely 

show. 
And gladly praise the merit of a foe ? 
Blest with a iaste exact, yet uncort- 

fin'd; 
A knowledge both of books and human 

kind? 
Gen'rous converse ; a soul exempt 

from pride, 
And love to praise, witli reason on his 

side ? 

If it requires so much discretion 
and good sense to reprove for er- 
rors already committed, it requires 
little less to caution against such as 
we would have people to avoid. 
When I say this, I have my eye 
more particularly upon such persons 
as are intrusted with the education 
of youth. It is no uncommon thing 
to see parents, with more care than 
discretion, contribute to the ruin of 
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their children, by continually caa- 
tioning them against vices they 
might otherwise, perhaps, have 
never thought of. This method is 
like burning of books by the common 
hangman, and prohibiting of certain 
goods, which only makes them more 
courted and esteemed. But I shall 
conclude with a story out of Mon" 
taign€*8 Essays. 

" My daughter (says the author), 
the only child I have, is now of an 
age that forward young women are 
allowed to be married at. She is 
of a soft, tender complexion, and 
has accordingly been brought up by 
her mother after a private and par- 
ticular manner, so that she but now 
begins to be weaned from her child- 
ish simplicity. She was one day 
reading before me in a French book, 
where she happened to meet with a 
word of a very harmless and indiffer- 
ent meaning, but that bore some 
small resemblance to another word 
not altogether so innocent The 
woman to whose conduct she is com- 
mitted stop her short a little rudely, 
and ordered her to skip over that 
ugly word. I let her alone, not to 
trouble their rules, for I never con- 
cern myself in that sort of govern- 
ment The feminine policy has a 
sort of mysterious proceeding in it, 
and we ought to leave entirely to 
themselves; though, if 1 am not 
mistaken, the conversation of twenty 
lacquies, could not, in six montlis' 
time, have so firmly imprinted in 
her fancy the full meaning of these 
smutty syllables, as this old woman 
did by her reprimand and interdic- 
tion." 

HlLLARIO. 



Fw* the Literary Magazine. 

MEMOIRS OF THE CELEBRATED 
BOERHAAVK. 

HERMAN BOERHAAVE was 
born at Woerhout, near Leyden, 
in the year 1668. This great phy- 
sician has given us the Institutes of 
Medicine, which he wrote for the 



instruction of his pupils ; Aphorisms 
upon the Knowledge and Cure of 
Disorders: he may be stiled the 
Euclid of physicians, and these the 
elements of chemistry. This last 
work is considered as the master- 
piece of this illustrious man, whp 
has published several other useful 
treatises. 

From the time of the learned Hip- 
pocrates, no physician has more 
justly merited the esteem of his con- 
temporaries, and the thanks of pos- 
terity, than Boerhaave. He united 
to an uncommon genius. Sec. extra- 
ordinary talents, the qualities of the 
heart, which give them so great a 
value to society. He is painted to 
us above the middle size, and well 
proportioned, of a strong, robust 
constitution. Fie made a decent, 
simple, and venerable appearance, 
particularly when age had changed 
the colour of his hair ; in a word, he 
greatly resembled the picture that 
is given us of Socrates ; he had the 
same features, but they were soften- 
ed, and more engaging. He was an 
eloquent orator, and declaimed with 
dignity and grace. He taught very 
methodically, and with great pre- 
cision ; he never tired his auditors, 
but they always regretted that his 
discourses were finished. He would 
sometimes give them a hvely turn 
with raillery ; but his raillery was 
i*efined and ingenious, and it enliv- 
ened the subject he treated of, with- 
out carrying with it any thing se- 
vere or satirical A declared foe 
to all excess, he considered decent 
mirth as the salt of life. Morning 
and evening he consecrated to study : 
he gave the public part of the time 
which intervened ; the rest was for 
his friends and his amusement. 
When health would permit, he re- 
gularly rode on horseback; when 
his strength began to fail him, he 
walked on foot; and, upon his re- 
turn home, music, of which he was 
passionately fond, made the hours of 
relaxation glide agreeably away, and 
enabled him to return to his labours 
with redoubled alacrity. 

Boerhaave, at the age of fifteen, 
found himself without parents, pro- 
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tecUon, advice, or fortune. He had 
already studied theology, and the 
other ecclesiastical sciences, with 
the design of devoting himself to 
a clerical life ; but the science of 
nature, which equally engaged his 
attention, soon engrossed his whole 
time. He practised physic, after 
being received doctor in that science, 
in 16%3. This illustrious physician, 
whose name afterwards spread 
throughout the world, and who left 
at his death above ^00,0001. sterling, 
could, at that time, barely live by 
his labours, and was compelled to 
teach the mathematics to dbisan ne- 
cessaries. His merits being at 
length discovered, many powerful 
friends patronized him, and procur- 
ed him three valuable employments ; 
the first was that of professor of 
medicine in the university of Ley den; 
the second that of professor of che- 
mistry ; and, thirdly, that of profes- 
sor of botany. The academy of sci- 
ences at Paris, and the royal society 
at London, invited him to t»ecome one 
of their members. He communicat- 
ed to each his discoveries in chemis- 
try. The city of Leyden became, in 
his time, the school of Europe for 
this science, as well as medicine and 
botany. All the princes of Europe 
sent him disciples, who found in 
this skilful professor, not only an in- 
defatigable teacher, but even a ten- 
der father, who encouraged them to 
pursue their labours, consoled them 
in their afflictions, and solaced them 
in their wants. 

When Peter the great went to 
Holland in 1715, to instruct himself 
in maritime afiairs, he also attended 
Boerhaave to receive his lessons. 

His reputation was spread as far 
as China : a mandarine wrote to 
him with this inscription, To the il- 
lustrious Boerhaavcj fihysician in 
Eurofie: and the letter came regu- 
larly to him. 

The city of Leyden have raised 
a monument in the church of St. 
Peter to the salutary genius of Boer- 
haave, Salutifero Boerhaavii genio 
aacrtim. It consists of an urn upon 
a pedestal of black marble; six 
heads, four of which represent the 
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four ages of life, and two the scien- 
ces in which Boerhaave excelled, 
form a group issuing between the 
urn and its supporters. The capi- 
tal of this basis is decorated with a 
drapery of white marble, in which 
the artist has shewn the different 
emblems of disorders and their re- 
medies. Above, upon the surface 
of the pedestal, is the medallion of 
Boerhaave ; at the extremity of the 
frame, a ribbon displays the favour- 
ite motto of this learned man : Sim^ 
filex sigillum verty Truth unar- 
rayed. 

Boerhaave, after passing a use- 
ful and agreeable life, departed this 
world in the year 1738, aged sixty- 
nine, sincerely lamented by his 
friends, regretted by the worthy and 
the good, and revered by the great 
and the learned. 



For the Literary MagaT^ne. 

EVENING MEDITATIONS. 

" And oft I think, fwr planet of the 

night. 
That in thy orb the wretched may 

have, rest !*' 

CRIED MITIO, as he was walk- 
ing one evening, and gazing on the 
placid countenance of the moon, in 
her utmost splendour. Thus he con- 
tinued: " Retired from company, 
wearied with the insipid trifling, the 
noisy jars, and the confused bustle 
of the inhabitants of this terraque- 
ous and wretched settlement, I ad- 
dress myself to thee, and would fain 
hold converse with some modest in- 
telligent being of thine unknown re- 
gions. I would ank him, if he be af- 
flicted with the cries of age in penu- 
ry, and of childhood in distress, soli- 
citing the morsel from the hand of 
insatiate avarice ? If, in any comer 
of his abode, the sons of anguish in 
tenements of wretchedness let fall 
the tear, unnoticed and unknown? 
If he were ever an unhappy witness 
to a parent's tears over an abandon- 
ed child ; to a wretched profligate's 
cursing the grey hairs of his vene* 
2 
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' rableaire; to a dissipated husband's 
raising a hideous ttorm amidst his 
peaceful family, and driving them, 
by extravagance, to despair, wretch- 
edness, and death? If he knew 
aught of traffic ; its cares, its frauds, 
its disappointments, and its dangers I 
If he ever saw a being formed for 
immortality toiling from mom till 
eve, from year to year, from youth 
to age, to call a little clay and a 
thousand cares his own? I would 
ask him, if, in his orb, thousands of 
beings are formed in fierce battal- 
ions, each one armed with an in- 
strument of death ; disciplined in 
savage manners; nursed ib all the 
brutal lices ; led to the field of 
slaughter ; aiming the deadly wea- 
pon at the vitals of an unknown 
company of his fellow-creatures ; 
expiring amidst the rage of mur- 
derous anger? If he has ever seen 
the worshippers of the Deity, in his 
world, pursue each other with infer- 
nal fajicour, lighting up fires round 
tlie bodies of the conscientious, and 
pursuing them with anathemas and 
the terrors of civil justice, for a dif- 
ference of sentiment on the mode of 
exercising their religious services ? 
If he hath ever seen the felons' den 
the gloomy gibbet, and the wretched 
exit of ignorance an*d vice ? If he 
ever saw the savage murderer leap 
fi'om the thicket, and embrue his 
hands in the blood of the lonely, un- 
suspecting, unoffending traveller ? 
The child taking away the life of 
the father ; the mother butchering 
her child? If he ever visited a 
slave ship, or the regions of an in- 
quisition I If he hath ever seen the 
sons of riot in their midnight re- 
vels, disease and death their com- 
panions ? If he hath ever felt jea- 
lousy, ambition, envy, anger, clis- 
trust, or terror, disturbing his bo- 
som ? If he be haunted with the 
fear of death ? Or, if his orb be 
free from all these evils ? If peace 
and plenty, the calm of innocence, 
the joys of health, the social ties of 
friendship, the sacred bliss of fond 
affection, prevail in all the circuit of 
his tranquil world ? 
Happy! happy inhaljitants! when 



shall I fetl your pleasures, and be 
released from all the ills and all the 
crimes which stain our mother 
earth ?" 
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THE Newtonian philosophy and 
the observations pf modem astrono- 
mers have given sufficient reason 
to conclude that comets are not only 
solid and durable bodies, but also 
revolve round the sun in very eccen- 
tric ellipses, and, consequently, re- 
turn within our system, and become 
visible to us at stated and regular 
periods. Yet what those precise 
periods are, has been determined 
only as to three of them, with any- 
great degree of probability, viz., the 
comet which appeared last in the 
year 1680, and is expected again 
about the year 2255; that which 
appeared in 1661, and is expected 
in 1789 ; and that which appeared 
in 1682, and is expected in 1758. 

The first of these, that in 1680, 
was the comet which, more than 
any other, both acquired the most 
astonishing degree of heat by its 
amazing approximation to the sun, 
and threatened the earth with the 
nearest appulse. This was so near 
the sun at its perihelion, tliat its dis- 
tance from his surface was but a 
sixth part of the dianieter of the 
sun's body, and therefore the heat 
it then received was twenty-eight 
thousand times greater than that of 
summer, or two thousand times hot- 
ter than red-hot iron. Its least dis- 
tance from the annual orbit of the 
earth was, according to Dr. Halley's 
computation, no more than one se« 
mi-diameter of the sun, or about the 
radius of the lunar orbit ; and, con- 
sequently, if our globe had been m 
one particular part of its path, the 
comet might have been as near 
us as the moon. Upon examination 
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of the orbit of this comet, it was 
found so very eccentric, that a re- 
volution through it must require 
more than 500 years to complete it. 
Mention is made in history of the 
appearance of a similar comet, first 
at the death of Julius Cssar and the 
celebration of the games by Augus- 
tus to his honour, and at two several 
times afterwards ; each appearance 
at the distance 57S years from the 
preceding. And a computation of 
the motion of this comet in an orbit 
which would require that number 
of years for it to revolve in, was 
found to agree very well with the 
actual observations which were 
made pf \X^ Its period therefore is 
fixed, by Dr. Halley, Mr. Whistoq, 
&c., at SX^ year$ ; and its return is 
expected, with great probability, 
about the year 2255. 

The second comet, whose period 
is supposed to be known, is that 
which appeared in the year 1661, 
and which seems to be the same 
with that which W^s seen before 
in 153^ ; but the observations of 
it then are scarce exact enough 
to allow this to be determined with, 
certainty. However, if this conjec- 
ture be right, the period of this co- 
met will be about 129 years, and its 
next return about the year 1789. 

The third comet, and that whose 
appearance is soonest to be expect- 
ed, is that which was ^een last in 
the year 1682. There is great rea- 
son to imagine this the same with 
that which appeared first in 1456, 
though not then observed by any as- 
tronomically, and which was after- 
wartls taken more exact notice of in 
1531, 1607, and especially 1682. 
Every thing relating to the comets 
seen m these several years agree, 
excepting the little inequality of the 
intervals, which, however, as Dr. 
Halley observes, is no more than 
may be well accounted for by phy- 
sical causes \ as, for instance, by the 
disturbances the comet may have 
received in its orbit from its ap- 
proach to other l^eavenly bodies, 
such things having been certainly 
knowq to happen with regard to the 
planet Saturp^ and the mijicb greater 



eccentricity of the ellipses of comets 
undoubtedly making these liable to 
more /iu)nsiderable irregularities. 
The small difference, therefore, in 
the intervals of the years mentioned 
already, is by no means a sufficient 
objection against supposing it to be 
the same comet which was seen in 
all of them. Its period will, conse- 
quently, be about 75 or 76 years, and 
its next return about the year 1758. 
This comet is far from being in any 
particular degree threatening or 
dangerous to our globe (if, indeed, 
any comets at all are so), because 
this is not among those which either 
receive the greatest heat from the 
sun, or approach nearest tolhe orbit 
of the earth. 

If these comets should appear 
again at the periods they are expect- 
ed, it is easy to see what a confir- 
mation it will be of the truth of the 
Newtonian philosophy relating to 
them : but, on the other hand, if any 
of them should not do so, it will by 
no means be sufficient to overthrow 
it, since it cannot be imagined that 



they should preserve the same re- 
gularity in their periods as the pla- 
nets ; because, as I have intimated 
already, the eccentricity of their 
orbits must necessarily expose them 
to greater alterations from the hea- 
venly bodies they may meet with in 
their course. Dr. Halley particu- 
larly observes, about the comet in 
1682, which is supposed to be the 
soonest to revisit us, that a very 
little increase of its velocity may 
even occasion a change in its orbit 
from an ellipsis to a parabola, the 
consequence of which will be, that 
it can never return to us at all. The 
mere failure, therefore, of the re- 
appearance of this or any other co- 
met must not be considered as con- 
futing a theory built upon the same 
solid foundations as the theory of the 
planets, answering with wonderful 
accuracy the observations of astro- 
nomers, and accounting for them by 
the best established physical causes. 
In regard to what may probably 
be the effects of comets, or the uses 
for which, they are designed by the 
Supreme Greater and Preserver of 
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the Universe; however generally 
they have been apprehended the 
causes or forerunners of evil, there 
are not wanting philosophers, and 
those among the best and most reli- 
gious ones, who appear to consider 
them rather as instruments of the 
beneficence of the Deity. This 
seems particularly to be the opinion 
of sir Isaac Newton. He conjec- 
tures, that the tails of comets arc 
intended to supply the diminution of 
moisture on our earth and the other 
planets, and may in a great measure 
furnish that most subtile and excel- 
lent part of our air which is requi- 
site to the life of all things : for as 
these tails are undoubtedly the va- 
pours exhaled from the gross at- 
jTiospheres of comets by the action 
of the sun, they will dilate as they 
ascend, and will gradually be dis- 
persed through all the planetary re- 
gions; and therefore, in consequence 
of the power of gravitation and at- 
traction, will be gathered into and 
absorbed by any planets that may be 
nearest to them, and stand most in 
need of their assistance. The bodies 
of the comets may also be as ser- 
viceable to our system as their tails, 
especially the bodies of those which 
have the greatest approximation to 
the sun, since these may possibly at 
their perihelion move within the so- 
lar atmosphere, and from its resist- 
ance be somewhat retarded : if so, 
at every revolution they will meet 
with a greater resistance, and be 
yet more retarded, and consequently 
at length fall into the body of the 
sun, and supply any decrease which 
may have happened in that vast 
globe of fire by the continual emis- 
sion of light and heat for so great a 
number of centuries. 

it it still be imagined, with Dr. 
Gregory, a deference due to the 
common suffrages of all ages to con- 
sider comets as having a pernicious 
influence upon our earth, such influ- 
ence cannot possibly, I think, be of 
any partial or political nature, but 
roust be some physical disorder or 
mischief to the whole globe. For 
instance: Dr, Gregory supposes, 
that if the tail of a comet should 



touch our atmosphere, or fall upon 
it by its own gravity, the vapours 
belonging to the comet, brought from 
the most distant and difierent re« 
gions, might, by mixing with our 
air, produce in it an alteration very- 
sensible, especially by animals and 
vegetables, and piossibly prove des- 
tructive to terrestrial constitutions. 
And Mr. Whiston imagines, that 
comets seem fit to cause vast muta- 
tions in the planets, particularly in 
bringing on them deluges or confla- 
grations, according as the planets 
pass through their atmospheres in 
their descent or ascent to the sun. 
If these conjectures appear founded 
upon the best established theory, or 
the most certain experience, they 
must no doubt be considered as pro- 
bable : but surely, as to the pretend- 
ed concurrent testimony of all ages, 
it is neither strictly universal nor 
uniform ; and if the mere consent of 
many nations and centuries is to in- 
duce us to the reverence and belief 
of popular opinions, we shall be 
obliged to receive the grossest and 
most impious absurdities in philoso- 
phy, in religion, and even in mora- 
lity. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

MEMOIRS OF IMMANUEL KANT. 

IMMANUEL KANT, the sub- 
ject of the present memoir, known 
and' so highly esteemed on the conti- 
nent for his metaphysical acuteness, 
was born on the 22d of April, 1724, 
at Konigsberg, in Prussia, near 
the Saddle-street, in the suburbs. 
His parents held a respectable 
though not high rank in life, his fa- 
ther being a saddler, of the name of 
John George Kant, the latter, 
though born at Memel, was origi- 
nally descended from a Scots fa- 
mily. 

Kant's intellectual qualifications 
were by no means of an ordinary 
stamp. He possessed an extraordi- 
nary faculty of retaining words, 
and representing absent things to 
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himself. He often cited long passages 
from ancient and modern writers, 
particularly liis favourite poets, Ho- 
race and Virgil, Hagedorn and Bur- 
ger. He could describe objects that 
he read of in books, even better 
than many who had seen them : 
thus, for example, he once gave a 
description, in the presence of Lon- 
doner, of Westminster bridge, ac- 
cording to its form and structure, 
length, breadth, height, and dimen- 
sions of all its parts, so that the En- 
glishman enquired how many years 
he had been in London, and whether 
he had dedicated himself to archi- 
tecture ? Upon which he was assur- 
ed, that Kant had neither passed 
the boundaries of Prussia, nor had 
been an architect. A similar ques- 
tion was put to him by Brydone, 
to whom he unfolded, in con- 
versation, all the relative situations 
of Italy. By the aid of his quick 
observation and clear conception, he 
was enabled to converse with admi- 
rable accuracy on chemical experi- 
ments, although he had never once 
witnessed any process in chemistry^ 
and did not begin the theoretical 
study till after the sixtieth year of 
his age. Dr. Hagen, the great che- 
mist, could not forbear expressing 
his perfect astonishment, while eon- 
versing with Kant at dinner on the 
subject, to find any one able, by 
simple reading, to make himself 
such a perfect master of a science 
so difficult 

But the most prominent feature 
in Kant's intellectual character, was 
the accuracy with which he analys- 
ed the most complex ideas. Nothing 
escaped the scrutiny of his intellec- 
tual eye. Whatever was perceivable 
to others in the moral and physical 
world became manifest to him. He 
discovered, therefore, so easily, the 
incongruities of other men's senti- 
ments, and traced, with unspeaka- 
ble precision, their errors to the true 
source. He had likewise an asto- 
nishing &culty of unfolding the 
most abstruse principles, and digest- 
ing singular and individual senti- 
ments into, a systematic order. 
Herein consisted the Qrigloiality of 



his mind. All his philosophical 
conceptions flowed from the inex- 
haustible source of his own reason. 
The facility with which he deduced 
every thing from his own reflections, 
gave him at length such a habitual 
familiarity with himself, that he 
could not properly enter into the 
sentiments of others. He found all 
in his own mind which answered 
his purpose, and had, therefore, no 
occasion for foreign resources. ' 

With all this depth of reflection, 
Kant was, notwithstanding, a wit. 
He had frequent and sudden strokes 
of ready wit at hand, to give a grace 
and interest to his conversation, 
writings, and lectures. He was a 
general admirer of all that polishes 
and beautifies the graver topics; 
and, in his lectures, he studied to 
acquire an agreeable delivery, with 
an easy flow of words. His manner 
of address, however, was peculiarly 
well adapted to the nature of his 
discourse. On morality he could 
move his audience to tears. He 
knew how to give the dry sub- 
jects of logic and pneumatics an 
easy turn, that rendered them even 
amusing; but on metaphysics he 
was abstruse, and, for beginners, 
not perfectly intelligible. He was 
sometimes carried, by a too great 
minuteness, away from the main 
subject, to which he was then forced 
abruptly to return. He was also 
liable to be confused by the smallest 
trifles. One day, in particular, he 
discovered a remarkable embar- 
rassment, and confessed afterwards, 
that one of the audience who had a 
coat with a button wanting had been 
the cause of his discomposure, from 
the involuntary attraction of his eyes 
and mind to the defective quarter. 

We must not forget to view Kant 
in another relation, which does ho- 
nour to his heart: this was, his 
warm and steady attachment as a 
friend. Professor Rhunken was the 
bosom friend of his youth. This 
friendship was the offspring of con- 
genial sentiment, and lasted till the 
death of the former. Theodore 
Gottlob von Hippel, secretary at 
^war to his Prussian majesty in Ko- 
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nigsbcrg, a man well known for his 
literary performances, lived many 
years in the closest intercourse with 
Kant ; as also the generals Brunet, 
von Mayer, von Losson. With 
Lambert, Sulzer, and (xarve, he 
held a very interesting literary con- 
respondence. His nearest and 
dearest friend, however, was one 
Green, an English merchant, re- 
siding at Konigsberg. Their friend- 
ship was occasioned by the following 
singular occurrence : Kant was ex- 
patiating once, in a cofiee-house, 
during the American war, with some 
iitarmth, in favour of the Americans, 
and against the English, when a 
man suddenly started up, and de- 
clared himself offended by the reflec- 
tions thrown on his country, and de- 
manded honourable satisfaction. 
Kant, undisturbed by this strange 
mode of attack, continued to give a 
cool, but striking illustration of his 
own sentiments, in particular re- 
ference to the case of the Englishman. 
His impressive manner of reasoning, 
combined with his good-nature, had 
such an eflfect on Mr. Green (for 
that was the name of the gentleman), 
that he acknowledged the impro- 
priety of his own conduct, and soli- 
cited Kant's pardon, which was im- 
mediately granted. Green attended 
Kant to his house ; and from that 
hour, a friendship was commenced, 
which terminated only with the 
^ath of the former. Mr. Green 
Was a whimsical, but well-informed 
man, possessed of many excellent 
qoalites of the head and heart 
Kant found in him so much solid In- 
tellect, that he never published any^ 
thing without first submitting to his 
judgment. 

Kant was of a remarkable slender 
and delicate make ; and his body 
was covered with so little flesh, that 
his clothes could never be made to 
fit, but by aniiicial means. His 
nervous and muscular system was 
no less tCRder. He was five feet 
high ; but his head was large in 
proportion to the rest of his body. 
He had a fiat breast, that bent al- 
most inwards ; and his right shoul- 
de^projected rather out His form. 



was otherwise quite perfect His 
face when young must have been 
handsome ; he had a fresh colour, 
and fine large blue eyes, which 
were as expressive of goodness as 
talent 



For the Literary Magazine, 

BULL-FEASTS IN SPAIN. 

f Extracted from a Journal kefit by 
a Traveller in that Country, J 

I CANNOT but conceive it an 
egregious error in those travellers, 
who have attributed bull-feasts, or 
amphitheatrical entertainments, in 
Spain, to the Moors, and stiled thcna 
the barbarous relict of their customs. 
It was not till long after the chris- 
tian acra, that Gibraltar was first 
conquered by Tarick, the famous 
leader of the African adventurers : 
but this practice can be traced to 
epochs long before that period from 
which we now date ; of consequence^ 
if it is an exotic custom, they must 
owe its origin to the conquest of the 
Romans, or the imitation of their 
European neighbours. It cannot be 
deo^d that the Spaniards retain to 
this day many remains of. Moorish 
customs and manners; and it 
would, perhaps, be more to their 
credit if they retained more ; for if 
we may judge from the monuments 
the latter have left behind them, 
they possessed the most valuable 
ideas of architecture, tilling, drain- 
ing, watering, and laying-out 
grounds ; which once made the now. 
rude plains of Grenada a perfect 
garden, and beautified them beyond 
our most romantic ideas of an Ely- 
sium ; but amidst all their splendour 
and dreams of dear<rboughc happi- 
ness amidst the gaities of a Boba- 
dil's reign, they did not practise 
fighting bulls; for their entertain- 
ments consisted of hunting, feats o£ 
the sword, club, and lance, wrest- 
ling, &c., at which their jealous dis- 
positions did not suffer their women 
often to be pi*eseQt, the very soul of 
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the exercise under our considera- 
tion ; nor is it the theme of any of 
the Spanish writers of romance, who 
have handed down to us their cus- 
toms. The many remains of Roman 
architecture in Spain, the circular 
and oval forms of places built for 
exhibitions of this kind, together 
with the cells, vomitoria, podia, 
seats, and other yet visible ruins, 
evince to us, that those conquerors 
of what they called the Provimia 
Cunicularia not only spread the 
glory of their arms amongst this 
newly-subjugated people, but cele- 
brated their victories by triumphal 
arches, and those public exhibitions 
which were common amongst them- 
selves. Few Roman historians 
have mentioned the amphitheatrical 
games ; and the early annals of the 
church are filled with the mention 
of victims that were exposed both 
to the contumely of the mob and the 
assaults of the lion and the tiger, 
whilst their liberty and pardon were 
the rewards of their courage. This 
was a favourite punishment for their 
criminals, and at once evinces to us, 
that these masters of the world, of 
learning, and of renown, had only 
advanced a few removes beyond bar- 
barism. Legislation afterwards al- 
tered this practice, and the combat- 
ants were either hired, or served as 
volunteers. We are then only at a 
loss how to account for bulls being 
pitched upon as the tortured object 
of this practice, which is easily done, 
when we consider the difficulty and 
expence of obtaining the lion and 
the tiger alive*, particularly after 
the Moorish conquest, when the 
Spaniards had only a partial access 
to the shores of Africa, and when 

• The lion and tiger to this day 
form part of the tribute of the depen- 
dent beys in Africa; and the bagnios 
and slave prisons are peopled with 
these savagpe rangers of the wild, but 
only for show ; and, to the shocking 
torture of every feeling of humanity, 
they are made tlie inmates of the 
wretched and equally fettered slave, 
who is often destiued to be their 
keeper. 



they had such ferocious beasts on 
their own plains, which would afford 
nearly an equal display of courage, 
without that excess of danger. 

In tracing this practice, for the 
information of my readers, I shall 
be explicit and correct. Formerly 
the most valiant captains of the Lu- 
sitanian bands entered the lists in 
this ferocious combat After con- 
quering the Saracen, a Gonsalvo, a 
Lara, weilded the spear and sword 
against the dart-enraged bull ; their 
recompence was the smile of appro- 
bation fi;om their favourite fair-one. 
The greatest merit in her eyes was 
courage, and the greatest bond in 
love was the contempt of danger. 
Arrayed in the scarf their mistress- 
es had embroidered, it was their 
pride to show their familiarity witli 
scenes of peril, and the lengths to 
which they would go for objects in- 
comparably more deserving. Tliis 
spirit was fostered by their generals: 
it made their hearts martial, and 
counteracted the inert janguor and 
inactivity of the camp. Not such 
the present champions : their pris- 
tine nobleness is fled ; they are hire- 
lings, and the traits of their courage 
are ferocious and butcher-like. 

The days chosen for this sport arc 
generally the anniversaries of some 
saints, with which the calendar is 
filled ; but in the great cities, dur- 
ing the season, it may be seen three 
times a- week. No sooner is the day 
fixed on for this exhibition, than the 
news is eagerly spread, and electri- 
fies every class with joy. The topic 
becomes general, every countenance 
exults in the glad tidings, and old 
and young, equally joyous, anticipate 
the scene. From all parts they 
crowd to the spot ; neither distance 
nor penury withholds them ; and if 
government or the police of the in- 
dividual cities had not fixed restric- 
tions to these games, the fields would 
remain untilled, and the grapes un- 
gathered. 

The bulls intended for the day's 
sport are brought into the city in the 
night, when the streets are empty» 
by means of a tame ox or cow, which 
serve as decoys. They are peat up 
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in separate cellsi so small that they 
have not room to turn, and with 
their heads to the area. They are 
here goaded, and rendered furious 
by every artificial means. 

Already is the amphitheatre 
crowded by an immense concourse, 
impatient for the signal to begin. 
Perhaps not a sight in nature is 
equal to this of the thronged specta- 
tors, clothed in all the gaieties and 
luxuries of dress, filling the progres- 
sively rising seats, and almost fran- 
tic with pleasure. The eye, enrap- 
tured, measures its favourite circle, 
rows on rows at once swell the 
grateful focus, and pleased the visual 
orb indulges in the scene. The men 
are clothed in their short cut jac- 
kets, loaded with innumerable rows 
of buttons a lo majo; with broad 
brimmed hats, or small high velvet 
caps ; their hair confined within a 
silken net, and cloaks of black or 
scarlet half enveloi)e their shoulders. 
The women, whose general street 
attire is black, now appear decked 
in all the showy contrast of colours, 
gay bunches of ribbons ornament 
their jet black hair ; the richest 
mantles flow down their comely 
waists, over a short fringed petti- 
coat, and at once give to view forms 
the most divine, without hiding those 
soul-enlivening eyes and animated 
countenances which allure, enrap- 
ture, and command. Costly lims 
produce an artificially cool atmos- 
phere, and with great legerete de 
main serve to salute their distant 
friends. Refreshing drinks and 
cakes of every kind are handed 
about by their attendants; hand- 
bills announce the particulars of the 
entertainment, and the different co- 
loured ribbons that are affixed to 
the bulls' manes, to denote their 
race, progeny, and from whence 
brought. A gay display of flags 
wave on the tops of the battlements 
and when at war with any nation, 
they fix theirs, reversed, in the 
most conspicuous place. The shouts 
of the gay multitude, and the swift- 
winged rockets that break high in 
air, announce the approach of the 
hour, generally.four in the afternoon. 



The signal trumpet sounds ; a com- 
pany of soldiers, with a lively band 
of music, enters at the gates, and, 
after forming into a line, clears the 
area of its numbers. One of them 
is then placed at each of the little 
recesses, made at small distances in 
the inner palisado, and sufficient to 
admit the body of the combatants, 
for whose safety they are intended. 

The governor next appears, and 
the ministers of police are seated 
nearly over the place where the 
bulls are confined. Two trumpe- 
ters stand behind them, and under 
their direction the feast is conducted. 
Every thing in readiness, four 
champions in different coloured 
dresses enter the area on horse 
back, their legs and thighs are cased 
in tough leather, in their right hands 
they bear a long ashen lance tipped 
with a small piece of iron, and with 
their left dextrously manage their 
steeds. They prance gaily along 
the circle, make their devoirs to 
the governor, presidents of the 
feast, and their individual patrons 
and protectors. They then range 
themselves according to their merit 
opposite the first cell, from which 
the bull is expected to issue ; but oi\ 
the left, as the animal from instinct 
makes his attack on that side. A 
trumpet again sounds, a trap-door 
is raised, and forth rushes the bel- 
lowing monster, astonished, enraged, 
and frantic with hunger and frequent 
goadings. With impetuous onset 
he rushes on the prepared horse- 
man, who with his lance repels him 
to the right or left of his hors^. 
The second champion then follows, 
invites him to combat, and receives 
him in the same way. The greatest 
strength and dexterity are evinced 
in these frequent onsets ; but it often 
happens, that the greater furious 
strength of the horned enrage over- 
turns both horse and rider, and lays 
both promiscuously in the dust. 
Both then often share the frantic 
revenge of the animal, and are pro- 
miscuously torn with his horns, not- 
withstandii% the efforts of the others 
to get him away, and divert him on 
another side. He often buries his 
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towering antkn In the bodies of 
both, throws their shattered limbs 
in the air, and strews them on the 
area; More frequently the rider 
escapes by the recesses in the pali- 
sado, and returns remownted with 
fresh courage to provoke battle. It 
is not unusual for one bull to ktU se- 
veral hones; but these animals, 
particularly in Andalusia, are so 
noble, that, with their entrails drag- 
gling on the gi^aund, they feice the 
tortured beast, and by their neigh- 
iag and snorting seem to enjoy the 
sport, although not trained to it. 
Should th^ prove< refractory, the 
riders cover their eyes with a hand- 
kerchief, that they may be uncon- 
scious of their danger ; though such 
is the courage and noble spirit of 
this domestic animal, that this is 
seldom necessary : but it is grating 
to every feeling of humanity, that 
the end of this first of beasts should 
be thus perverted by practices so 
cruel. After a round of feats of this 
kind, equally horrid and disgusting, 
die trumpet again sounds, and the 
horsemen retire. The foot comba- 
tants then come forth, gaily dressed, 
and each bearing a pair of darts in 
his hands. With these they pro- 
voke the furious animal to battle, 
and, when he puts down his head in 
an atUtude to tear them with his 
horns, they dexterously stick the 
barbed -darts behind his neck, and 
evad^ his horns by slipping aside. 
These BhuHtos a fde crowd around 
hira, wound him by incessant darts, 
and when he goes near the seats he 
receives showers of small ones from 
Ihe people. In the tops of these 
darts, gaily ornamented with colour- 
ed paper, fire-works are fixed, 
which, when the match burns down, 
explode with frequent crackings. 
He stands with an aspect of rage 
and terror. His flaming eyes dart 
around the circle, he seeks objqpts 
to sate his rage ; they evade him) 
the place resounds. with horiid bel- 
lowings, streams of red froth issue 
Irom his mouth and nostrils, he 
paws the blood-stained gr<i«nd^ and 
m vain shakes his sides and neqk to 
dialodge the galHng load: Furious 
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from rage and pain, he bounds across 
the area, attempts to climb the pa- 
lisade, and wreak his revenge on 
every opposing object Frequently 
he catches them on his horns, but 
generally from their great agility 
they escape, and he only bears away 
in triumph part of the red gjarment 
with which he had been provoked 
and deceived. 1 have seen one of 
these combatants hard pressed bf 
the enraged bull, and apparently 
without means to escape. He was 
pent close to the palisado, and no 
recess at hand. Already had the 
furious beast stooped to tear him to 
pieces, and the terrified spectators 
imagined him horribly mangled on 
his horns. The active combatant^ 
undismayed, and with unexampled 
presence of mind, put his foot on the 
forehead of the bull, with one leap 
was out of danger, and, lighting be- 
hind the furious animal, seemed to 
laugh at his unavailing efforts to 
eatch him ; he skipped gaily and un- 
hurt away. He then walked round 
the circle with his hat in his hand ; 
money from all sides was showered 
down to him from the pleased spec* 
tators and his patrons, who always 
requite an extraordinary display of 
agility by a collective reward. For- 
merly a favourite flower from the 
breast of the fair, or a bunch of ri- 
bands, was thrown down to the victo- 
rious champion, and he was happy 
io that return for the exertion of his 
courage and agility. When every 
means of harassing the animal has 
beew exhausted, the trumpet is 
ag?iin bfown, the footmen leave tlie 
area, and a single champion steps 
forth. In his right hand he bears 
a double-edged Toledo, and on hia 
left arm a red cloak. After maklne 
his obeisance to the spectators, he 
provokes the bull by holding to him 
the red garment, and after several 
evasions of his horns he prepai^a 
fbr the last and most noted exertba 
of skill in this way. He places him« 
self in a firm position before him, 
holds^his sword obliquely, on whicli 
the maddening beast rushes wit|^ 
such iflipetuosity as to bury it to the 
hilt. Already the staggering bull 

o 
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bellows with agonizing pain, streams, 
of bUck gore burst from the wound 
svnd mouth, .his haggard looks pro- 
claim his tortured state, the dread- 
ful steel entering at the collar-bone 
has searched the source of life, his 
feeble limbs deny support, he sinks 
and struggles in the dust. Inces- 
sant peals of applause re-echo 
throu^ the vast circle, and frantic 
acclamations;! such as resounded at 
the Olympic games of the Greeks, 
or the gladiatorial scenes of the Ro- 
mans. The most lively and animat- 
ed music joins the Ipud sound, but 
is nearly drowned by the plaudits of 
the mob. Three mules yoked to- 
gether, and ornamented with gay 
streamers^ drag the mangled and 
bloody carcase from the area, and 
every preparation is made for a re- 
petition of the same sport, which 
only varies according to the courage 
of the men and the fury of the bulL 
Ten or sixteen are often killed in 
an evening, and the amusement, 
from neither its sameness nor dis- 
gusting scenes, appears to tire ; as 
many horses often fall, and the men 
are frequently killed or maimed. 
Romero was the most famous mata* 
dor the Spaniards every had, and 
his end was shocking. The meat 
is exposed for sale, but bodght only 
by the common people. The scene 
is often varied by the fighting of 
two horses, which is indeed grand, 
and, though horrid, has something 
in it noble and fierce. They some- 
times let loose the wild boar, the 
stag, and other animals, to fight 
dogs ; and if a bull will not lace the 
combatants^ dogs are let loose upon 
him, which becomes quite an £ng- 
Ush buU-bait. The last bull is em- 
holadoy or his horns are tipped with- 
wood ; the common people all rush 
out, cfihg to the horns and tail, and 
l^restle witli him in bodies. The 
entertainment is often closed with 
fire- works,' and the interval is 
agreeably filled up by all the men 
striking their flints and steels, which 
they always carry, and which give 
a most curious gleam around, ^rait 
of the funds arising from th^pe en- 
tertainments belongs to the Irespitals 



of St John of God, the other pays- 
the expenses. The amphitheatre 
in Cadiz is of wood, holds ten or 
twelve thousand people, and belongs 
to the city. It is rented to a com- 
pany under great restrictions, but 
this cannot hinder frequent imposi. 
tions on the public. Those in Ma- 
drid, Seville, and Grenada, are of 
stone, and of royal ^undatiom la 
the smaller cities where they have 
none, they use the market squares, 
but on a very paltry scale. Indians 
from South America often display 
their feats with a leathern thong, with 
which they dexterously entangle 
the bull, and throw him on his back, 
when they mount, and by their dex- 
terity render vain the exertions of 
the animal to shake off the unusual 
load. Many gypsies are amongst 
the foot combatants. Their pay is 
from ten to sixty dollars an after^ 
noon, according to merit. That 
side of the amphitheatre on which 
the afternoon sun beats is only half 
price. There is a small difiference 
in the several cities, but in all these 
are the leading traits. 

To foreigners, accustomed to see 
the dexterous feats of equestrian ri- 
ders, such diversions appear uninte- 
resting and barbarous J and froia 
the continual danger to which the 
riders and the horses are exposed, 
the feeling mind can derive nosarv 
tisfaction. Even in this ag^ of re- 
fined philosophy, man seenjis to be 
glad to multiply means for* the ex- 
tinction of his own species, which 
from the binite creation he might 
learn to husband. This femiliarity 
with scenes of blood darkens the 
traits of the national character; 
and were a revolution to agitate the 
people, it would possibly be more 
sanguinary than we have yet wit- 
nessed. Government has often 
wished to abolish this practice, but 
in vain ; it is so generally relished. 
It 4 astonishing that the Spanish la- 
diesv^woy this sport, so savfigely 
monotcSlous. Possessed of suscepti- 
bility and the^Hnest feelings in na- 
ture, wi||^ery sense in unison with 
delicSe3^uid sentiment, one would 
ima^ne tl^y would fly it as a bane; 
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6till do they froque^t it ; a contra- 
diction which neither the moralist 
nor the keen observer can reconcile 
or combme. . . 



For Ahe Literary Magazine, 

SOME PARTICULARS RfeSPECTINO 

- THS MAKNBRS AlfS'GtJliTOMS 

OF THK RUSSIAN PEASiAKtS. . 

THE Russisud gentlemen have al- 
most adopted the same manner of 
living as that of the other nations of 
Eurqie. The citizens being, for 
the most part, slaves who have 
been made freQ, retain, in a great 
measure, the manners of their pri- 
mitive state, and are very few in 
number. It is 'amongst the peasants, 
therefore, that we must look for the 
true national character of the Rus> 
sians;. Some of them are slaves of 
the crown ;. and the rest, .who fprm 
the greater number, are slaves to the 
great lords, who have every power 
oVer them, except that of life and 
death. The Russian peasants were 
originally free ; but about the midr 
die of the sixteenth century they 
.^ere made part of every estate, in 
order to prevent emigration. Since 
that period a custom has prevailed 
of treating them entirely, as serfs, of 
selling and buying them, and of 
transterring them as property in any 
other manner.. Their yoke, how- 
ever, is much easier than that of 
the peasants of Livonia, because the 
Livonian gfsntlemen consider theirs 
as procured by conquest, while the 
Russian peasants have the same 
origin as their masters. 

The ordinary food of the Russian 
peasants, besides bread, is the sckut' 
Khi } that is to say, a kind ^f soup 
made of cabbage, rendered sour by 
fermentation, and hashed very 
small: this soup is, for the most 
part, accompanied with a piece of 
boiled meat. Their drink is kivasj 
SL sort of sour, yellowish small beer, 
which they brew themi^lves in 
large earthen pans. Their dr^s 
coasts o{ a ahijt, always verytieat, 



ivhicb h^ngs bver their byteches, a 
linen frock, a surtout shaped lik* 
their frock, and made of coarse 
<wooUen doth ; the whole descends 
as low as thbir knees, and is fastened 
to the.body with a girdle. In winter, 
Instead of a surtout, they wear a 
cloak' of sheqs's skin ; their heads 
are bare in summer, and in winter 
covered with a cap. . 

They wear, no covering to their 
necks either winter or summer ; 
their legs are wrapt up in bandages 
of cloth ; but they use shoes, or 
rather a kind of slippers, made of 
the rind of trees, cut into slips, 
which are interwoven together. 
The women are dressed almost in 
the same manner as the men, but 
their exterior garments are loose, 
and not listened with a girdle ; 
they are also very long, and reach 
down to' their feet 

Their wooden huts have all a 
perfect resemblance one to another. 
They are built in villages, bordering 
the highway, are placed parallel to 
it, and are covered with boards. 
Nothing is seen but a wall formed 
of planks, having two or three holes 
in it, which serve as windows. 
These windows are only large 
enough for one to put the head 
through them. They are seldom 
filled with squares of glass ; but in 
the inside there is a piece of wood 
to shut them during the night. Or in 
the time of bad weather. On one 
side of the hut is a small gate, 
which conducts to a yard, the greats 
er part of which is- covered with 
wooden planks, to shelter their 
carts, hay, &c. From the yard you 
enter the house by a back door, to 
which you go up by a few steps, 
and, when you have opened the 
door, you find in the fivst comer, 
towards the right hand, a stove con- 
structed of bricks, which serves 
them for cuKnary purposes, and to 
warm the apartment. Around the 
stove, and on a level with its top, 
runs a circular projection, upon 
which the family sleep, and take a 
forenoon nap, as weU as on the 
stove itself, however warm it may 
be ; for they are ren^arkably food. 
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of exoeMPve heat In the corner 
^p»ke m the stove, in a diagonal 
ilirection, that is to aay, iin the cor- 
ner on the left, stands a Mnall «oo<t 
en shelf at about the height of a 
nan, containii^ a few images <£ 
tiieir saints, ranged ia order, and 
surrounded by small wax candles or 
lamps, which are lighted on certmn 
festivals; the drapery of these 
aaints is embossed, and formed of 
tin plate or of copper, gilt ; but the 
visage, the hands, the feet, and in 
general all the naked parts, Are only 
painted The Russians pretend 
that they are authorised to have 
painted images, but none of carved 
work, because the commandment 
says, ^^ Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image." All 
around the hut is a large wooden 
bench, made for sitting or sleeping 
upon. Nearer the door than the 
aaints, and to the left as you enter, 
there is a long table, formed of two 
boards, j(»ned together lengthways, 
and before it, on one ^e, the 
bench already mentioned, and on the 
olher a portable bench much nar- 
rower. The rest of the forntture 
consists of a wooden i)ason, suspend- 
ed -from the roof, on one side of the 
stove, in order to wash their hands 
whenever cleanliness requires it, a 
wooden platter, two or three wood- 
en dishes, and a few wooden sfioons. 
As the hut forms only one apart- 
■lent, all mix together without any 
distinction : one may see sleeping 
en the earth, on the bench, or on 
the top of the stove, the master of 
the house, the mistress, the chil- 
dren, and servants, both male and 
female, and all without any scandal. 
In some huts, however, there is a 
particular corner for the master 
and mistress, but it is separated 
from the rest only by a curtain, stis- 
pended from a pofe placed in a 
horirontal Erection. These huts 
liave no chimnies; the smoke, 
therefore, rendera them exceedingly 
black in the inside. If they are 
entered at the time when the mis- 
tress of the family is preparing 
dinner, the smoke and the smell of 
' tJl9 onionsi which th^ use in all 



their dishes, do oot fail to make 
those sick who are not accustomM 
to them. When the smoke be* 
comes too powerful to be resisted, 
the^ open a small wicket, which is 
a little higher than the window, iit 
order to give it vent ; but these 
peasants do this with reluctance, a» 
they fear that part of the heat may 
escape at the same time \ they are 
food of being, as it weve, roasted ia 
their huts. 

These peasants supply all their 
own wants; thfey make their own 
shoes, benches, tables, wooden dish- 
es, and construct their own stoves 
and huts. The females also weave 
a kind of cloth, which resembles a 
very broad riband ; they have oc* 
casion, therefore, to taiy only a 
little woollen cloth or sheep skins to 
cover them, their girdles, which 
they consider as objects of great 
luxury, and the iron they employ 
for their trnplements of husbandry. 

The Russian peasants are tern* 
perate in eating, but net in drinking : 
they are extremely fond of strong 
liquors, and often giet intoxicated, 
especially on their festivals. They 
think they would not show their 
respect for their saints, did they not 
honour them by getting drunk ; and 
they have a word to express the 
state in which one finds one's^elf 
next day. They call this state, be- 
tween health and sickness, afiokie^ 
meiie; the women are addicted to 
drinking as well as the men. They 
cannot be accused of lasiness, but 
they consider labour as a necessary 
evil, and never execute any piece 
of vfork thoroughly, contenting 
themselves with €nishing it in a 
very imperfect manner ; for this 
reason, therefore, they scratch up 
the ground, instead of tilling it. 
They are fond of keeping their per- 
sons neat : however dirty their up- 
per garmients may be, their shirts 
are always clean ; they have warm 
or vaporated baths, into which the 
men and women, boys and girls, 
without distinction, plunge them- 
selves two or three times a week. 
An order has lately been made, for- 
bidding different sexes to mix toi- 
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^her pmniteoously in these baths ; 
but? this order is very little observed. 
' They- marry when very young, 
*>nd often' even at the command S 
their masters. t*atemal authority 
among them is very great, and It 
continues during the lives of their 
children ; a father may give a blow 
with a stick to his sop, of whatever 
age or condition Ke "may be. We 
are told, that an old peasant h'aving 
gone to visit his son, who had made 
a fortune in the army, and who en- 
joyed a considerable rank, the lat- 
ter was so proud of his promotion, 
Aat he ordered his domestics to 
send the old man about his business. 
The father, however, having found 
means to enter the house when none 
of the servants were in the way, 
took a large cudgel, and gave his 
son a sound beating; nor did the 
son, so powerful was parental au- 
thority, dare to defend himself, or 
call out for assistance. 

The peoj;)le in Russia are very 
hospitable. A Russian peasant, 
when on a journey, enters whatever 
house he chuses, makes the sign of 
the cross before an image, salutes 
the company, and lays down his 
knapsack without any ceremony. 
if h€ find the femily at table, he 
says, bread and salt ; upon which 
the master of the house replies, eat 
my breads and the stranger imme- 
diately places himself among the 
company. If he happen to arrive 
when the people are not at meals, 
he sits down among the rest, with- 
out any formality, at the proper time. 
If it be in the evening, he sleeps in 
the hut, and the next morning de- 
parts very early without saying a 
word: if the family are up, he 
says, I thank you* for bread and salt. 
A stranger who is travellitig meets 
with almost the same hospitality, if 
he can be satisfied with the usual 
fare of these peasants ; if he cannot, 
he must pay the full price for every 
thing extraordinary ; he pays also 
for the hay which his horses have 
eaten'; but the price is always mo- 
derate. 

Whatever little money these pea- 
sants acquire^ they place it behind 



their images, and commit it to their 
care. Robbery is never heard of 
among them, although the doors of 
their huts are always open, and of- 
ten left without any person to guard 
them. However disinterested the 
Russians may be naturally, they 
soon become fond of money, especi- 
ally when they begin to trade; 
they have then a perfect resem- 
blance of the Jews ; they are as ex- 
orbitant in the prices which they 
ask, and equally ready to take every 
advantage ; but, at the same time, 
they are equally disposed to sell 
with a small profit, when they can- 
not get rid of their goods in any 
other manner. ^ 

These peasants are not sullen, 
like those of Germany ; they speak 
much, are very polite, and even 
sometimes to excess. Their mode 
of saluting is by shaking one another 
by the hand, and by bowing. Their 
equals they call brothers, and their 
superiors they call fathers. Before 
their lords, and before those iix)ai 
whom they ask a favour, they 
prostrate themselves, that is to say, 
stretch themselves out at their 
length on the ground. These Rus- 
sians have very little ambition. If 
you speak to them with mildness, 
you may obtain from them whatever 
you desire ; and they will not be 
offended when you call them knaves 
and cheats, ^nd even much wordc- 
They are very honest; but when 
they cease to be so, one cannot use 
too much preeantion not to be a 
dupe to their promises. Their 
minds receive very little cultivation, 
for they can neither read nor write ; 
ail their learning consists in a few 
proverbs, which they transmit from 
father to son. They are fond of 
vocal music, and are always sing- 
ing. The labourer sings behind his 
plough, the coachman on hi^ box, 
and the carpenter on the roof of the 
hut where he is at work; their 
songs are generally upon love, and 
their fhusic is very monotonous. 

The religion of the Russians Is 
that of the Greek churCh ; that of 
these peasants consists in going to 
hear mass, in prostrating themselves 
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evening and morning before their 
images, saying, Ghoafiodifiomiloui ! 
Lord have pity upon me ! in mak- 
ing the sign of the cross before and 
after meals, or when passing a 
church 'y and), lastly, in observing 
knt. 

This last article is absolutely in- 
dispensable ; a Russian peasant is 
firmly persuaded that God would 
sooner pardon murder than a viola* 
iation of lent. Their priests are 
equally ignorant as themselves ; all 
tbeir learning consists in knowing 
their ritual pretty well, and being 
able to give a benediction, even iu 
the ^treet^) to those who ask it, 
gratis, or for the value of a penny 
or halfpenny. 

One village has sometimes more 
than one church, and churches are 
in general very numerous in Russia, 
.because it is a work of great merit 
to found one. The ringing of bells 
is here almost continual,^ as it is 
thought to be a part of religious 
service. Besides churches, one 
finds on the highways sn>all cha- 
pels^images covered by little wooden 
houses, and springs of water ac- 
counted sacred or miraculous, 
which have generally small cha- 
pels Hi their neighbourhood. The 
present empress has formed a plan 
ior gradually instructing these peo- 
f^le, by sending schoolmasters among 
theni^ and priests to enlarge their 
ideas with .respect to religion* 



/V the Literary Magazine, 

♦ope SIXTTJS THE FIFTH AND 
THE StfdEMAKER, 

wfn ItaUati Anecdote, 

•THE life of this pope exhibits 
one of those extraordinary instances, 

Jn which genius and talents have 
lilted their possessors far above the 

.disadvantages concomitant to a 
humble birth and indigemt circum- 
stances, and have enabled them to 
coimieract adversity, or rather to 



command fortune. It was therefore, 
while he was cardinal, well said 1^ 
him to an Italian prince, over whom, 
in a dispute, he had so manifestly - 
tlie advantage as to excite the ad- 
miration of the company, and who 
consequently, irritated to the great- 
est degree, exclaimed, *^ I wonder 
at your arrogance, who are only the 
son of a swineherd T' 

<' True, my lord I and if It had 
been your nusfortuoe to ha;ve beea 
born the son of a swineherd, you 
would have. still continued in that 
capacity," 

That he was the son of a swii^ 
herd is a fact. He was born at 
Montalto, in the marshes of Aooona. 
His parents called him Felix ; but 
he left them, and at the age of four- 
teen took the habit of St. Francis, 
and became a friar in the convent 
of AscolL The quickness of his 
parts soon raised him high in the 
sodality ; though it must beobservedy 
that it was composed of members 
who liave not been recorded as. the 
brightest of mankind. However, 
they had sense enough to distinguish 
his merit, and candour enough to 
acknowledge it, except in one ia- 
stance, when some of the younger 
students, girded perhaps by the sv^ 
perioriiy of his genius, retorted upon 
him ironically, *^ that in the astrolo- 
gical question before them sthey 
must yield to him : he certainly 
knew more of hotises than they did, 
his father's being «o illustrious^* 
To this sarcasm he replied with 
great good nature, that <^ his father^s 
house was indeed illustriousy for the 
interior of it was illuminated by the 
rays of the sun, which darted 
through every aperture of the 
hoards of which it was composed*.'* 

Improving his talents, he took the 
degree of doctor of divinity ; and* at 
a public disputation in the presence 
of cardinal Carpi, who was then 
protector of the Franciscan order, 
acquitted himself so well, and,acquir- 

* Tlus passage will be better un- 
derstood, if we reflect that in Jtaly all 
the buildings of any importance are of 

StOIMS. 
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ed so much fome, in conseqQen(% of 
the subtlety of his ar^ments and the 
acuteness of his wit, that prefer- 
ment followed of course. By seve* 
ral gradations he arrived at the 
highest dignity of the church, being 
elected pope the 11th of April, 1585. 
This pontiff, who seems to have 
been a humourist as well as a man 
of great learning, used some artifice 
to obtain this high dignity. From 
the time he had been nominated car- 
dinal, he had affected the semblance 
of age and of ill health. When he 
went into the conclave, he appeared 
so feeble, and seemed to labour so 
much under the paroxisms of a 
co9i/Srmed asthma, that few expect- 
ed he would have lived to come out. 
He supported himself with a staff, 
and as he ascended the stairs halted 
and coughed at every step. These 
symptoms were excedingly in hi9 
fxvour^ and probably in a great de- 
gree influenced the election. But 
even before the scrutiny was finish- 
ed, as soon as he saw that the object 
of his ambition was secure, he 
threw away his staff, his faithful 
companion for fifteen years, and 
erecting himself, there seemed in 
his system an instant renovation of 
> youth. The cardinals murmured, but 
the thing could not now be helped. 
The artful pontiff at once saw 
their motives ; and in order to add 
additional food to their meal of cogi- 
tation, he began to sing '< Te Deum 
Laudamua" with a voice so clear 
and melodious, and withal so 
strong, that the spacious hall and 
vaulted roof re-echoed to the sound. 
^ The recital of the life of this pon- 
tiff, which abounds with entertaining 
passages, exhibits a character which 
was ren^red remarkable by contras- 
ting it wiUi others in the same elevat- 
ed station. So strict was the imparti- 
ality of his adherence to justice, and 
80 great his activity and energy of 
mind, that while he purified the ju- 
risprudence of the holy see, he also 
established a well-regulated poKce, 
by which means he wholly extirpat- 
ed a most ferocious banditti, that 
had ^ot only infestod the state of the 



church, but had spread over Italy. 

On this occasion, the gratitude of 
the citizens of Rome induced them- 
to commemorate the repose which 
thfey enjoyed by several inscriptions 
in different parts of the city, by 
statues, and other tokens of their ap-> 
probation and liberality. 

One great source of the amuse- 
ment of Six tus the Vth was the 
perusing the memoirs of his life and 
transactions, of which he had kept 
a regular journal, whilst he was the 
friar Montalto, which was the name 
given him in the convent. When 
he was one day deeply engaged in 
looking over this manuscript, and 
while he was probably enjoying the 
contemplation of some of the occur- 
rences of his early years, he came 
to a passage that strongly attracted 
his attention, as it stated nearly 
these words : 

" 1546. Being at Macerata, and 
observing the miserable state of my 
shoes, the soles of which were on 
the very brink of perdition, owing, 
I fear, to the flinty-hearted and im« 
penetrable rocks and roads, over 
which we had journeyed together : 
I therefore, resolving to use my en- 
deavours to save theniy repaired to 
a shop that I fortunately discpvered 
in the market place, to consult the 
shoemaker or translator who kept it 
respecting their reformation, 

" The shoemaker, who for his sa- 
gacity with regard to the cure of 
soles might have been a cardinal, 
after examining these wretched and 
oppressed subjects^ whom I had so 
often trampled upon, declared that 
they were so far gone^ that it was 
out of the power of man to amend 
them : in fact, that they had been 
upon their last feet y and had come 
once more to an end. He therefore 
added, that he could not advise mc 
to allow them an indidgencej but 
would rather wish me to cast 
them entirely away, and try a neio 
pair. This seemed orthodox: I 
therefore took his advice, kicked 
my old shoes, as they could no Ion-- 
ger serve me, into the street, and 
installed myself in his chair. The 
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shoemaker brought a pair of candi- 
datea from his shelf; he lifted up 
my leg, placed my foot in his lap, 
but did not khs my toe : he, howe- 
ver, fitted me in a moment, without 
putting me into what is called fiur" 
gatory. But here a difficoHy occur* 
red of greater magnitude than any 
of the mountains that I had passed. 
The shoemaker .demanded seven 
giuUoa* for the shoes, and I, alas i 
had but Hx in my leathern purse 
which hung to my girdle, and in 
which my whole fortune was «««- 
fiended. What was now to be 
done? 

'< I immediately emptied my 
purse, and dicovered the state of my 
exchequer to the shoemaker. This 
man, who had none of the heresy of 
John Crispinf in his mind, in an in- 
stant believed what he eaw ; or, 
rather (if a paradox were allowed 
in.ct^r system) what he did not 
see: so without seeming to notice 
my disqualifying bow, or the cause 
of my confusion, so apparent in the 
emptiness of my purse, he briskly 
said, '^ Haggling in this case would 
be to no purpose. It is true, I can- 
not afford to sell these shoes (look 
how well they are made i) for less 
than seven giulioe ; but if you have 
taken but six out of your strong box^ 
that's a fault, as you are at a dis- 
tance from home, that cannot easily 
be mended ; therefore I will take the 
six upon this condition, that you will 
scdemnly promise to pay me the other 
giulio when you come to be pope. 
To this I readily agreed ; we there- 
fore laughed heartily, shook hands, 
and parted.'* 

* Three shillings and sixpence 
sterling. 

f John Crispin, bom at Arras, a 
man famous for his knowledge of the 
law, and his proficiency in polite lite- 
rature, a short period before this time 
travelled to Rorae, whence he return- 
ed to Paris ; and becoming acquainted 
with Beza, he renounced the errors 
of the Romish church, and retired to 
Genera, 1547. He wrote several 
learned works, and among the rest 
tlte French Martyr<^ogy. Malduin in 
Kespons, ad Calvin. 



When Sixtus had read this pas* 
sage, it recalled the circumstance 
strongly to his mind, and withal in« 
troduced a desire to learn if the 
friendly shoemaker was Itving. He 
therefore dispatched his steward to 
Macerau to enquire after him, 
and, if successful, to inform him that 
he must attend the pope directly, 
upon twsiness of the utmost impor« 
tance to himself. 

The shoemaker was yet living ; 
but the message he received from 
the steward, who gave it its foil 
force, almost frightened him to 
death. Ue had heard the exaggerat- 
ed accounts of the severity of the 
pontiff that were circulated over 
Italy, and he bad not the least doubt 
but he was to become the victim of 
his cruelty and the malice of his 
enemies. The rack, or the stake, 
were the lightest punishment that 
occurred to him : of these he felt all 
the horrors already. He therefcwe 
endeavoured to recollect what he 
done to merit this severity of chas* 
tisement. His very bestjriends could 
not accuse him of heresy ; or if they 
had there was an inquisition upon the 
spot ; but his life had been industri- 
ous and innocent, nor could he, evea 
in the moments of his deepest des- 
pondence,/orce his concienee to re- 
proach him with any crimes wbicli 
merited those excruciating torteres 
which he knew were prepared for 
him. 

He more than once thought of 
flying from Italy ; but this he sup* 
posed the steward (who was nearly 
at Rome before he set out) had taken 
measures to prevent. 

Slowly, therefore, he journeyed 
on ; and, the day after his arrival, 
trembling like a crimnal going to 
execution, he, with the san>e reluc- 
tance, ascended the black marble 
staircase that led to the pope's 
closet. 

When introduced into his pre* 
sence, Sixtus, for a moment, observ- 
ed him with that keenness of penetra- 
tion for which he was remarkable, 
and then, with a stem voice^ said, 
^ Have you ever seen me at Ma^ 
cerata ?" 
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,« Noho^" returned the prostrate, 
and almost petrified) shoemaker. 

*^ What ! do yoQ not remember 
d^at about forty years since you sold 
me a pair of shoes V* 

« NoT* said the poor fellow; 
^ but I hope they wore well" 

" Not remember this circum- 
stance V^ said the pope, who could 
hardly maintain his gravity : <^ WelU 
what am I to think of this, but that 
my memory is better than yours? 
Rise then, and learn from me, that 
I well remember the purchase I 
made at your shop, and also that 
you gave me credit for a giulio, 
which I was to repay when I came 
to be pope.' That time is now ar- 
rived. I therefore owe you a g^u- 
lio : it is debt of honour, which must 
be paid with interest. Th^is I have 
calculated, and find that it amounts 
to two giuUos more. These my stew- 
ard wiU pay you^ and you may de- 
part in peace.** 

When the shoemaker left the clo- 
set of the pope, how difierent.were 
his sensations from those with which 
he entered it. He seemed in Ely- 
sium. Dungeons, racks, and tor- 
tares had vanished from his mind ; 
or if they for a moment recurred, 
it was only to induce him to won- 
der how he ever could have feared 
them. He received his three giu- 
lios, and returned to his inn ; but in 
this short walk his sensations un- 
derwent another transition. When 
when he reflected upon the slender 
remuneration he had obtained, he 
could not help considering Sixtus the 
Vth as the meanest of mortals. He 
therdRire, while he told the story, 
mummred exceedingly, that be 
should bring him from his native 
place, so far distant, and only j^ve 
him three giulios (eighteen pence 
sterling) to defray the expences of a 
journey which had cost him twenty 
crowns. 

This discontent of the shoemaker 
the spies who were purposely plant- 
ed around him communicated to the 
pontifir, who accordingly sent for 
him again, and asked him if he had 
not a son who was a priest of the 
order of the SerVi. To this he an- 
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swered in the affirmative. « Then," 
said the pope, " he is the very man 
I want: let him be immediately 
called to Rome." 

The messenger that was sent exe- 
cuted his commission with great ex- 
pedition. The son arrived before 
the departure of the father. They 
both attended the pontiff, who, after 
examining the young priest, pro- 
moted him to a bishoprick in the 
kingdom of Naples. 

tn a few days they returned to 
the Vatican to make their acknow. 
ledgements to his holiness, who re- 
ceived them with great beiiignity, 
and, upon their taking leave, said 
to^ the father, « Here, my good 
friend ! calculate the interest of your 
giulio,and see to what it has amount- 
ed, and how it has been disposed of. 
If I had given to you great riches 
and honours, they would have taken 
you out of a course of life that you 
have been long used to, and, in all 
probability, by placing yoU in a more 
elevated sphere, have rendered you 
unhappy. The education of your 
son has fitted him for his present 
station. I am pleased with his cha- 
racter, with which I am well ac- 
quainted, and have a good opinio^: 
of his talents. May he become at 
once an ornament and support to the 
church! He knows his duty too 
well not to consider himself as a 
steward to his father, and, now he 
has largely the means, support your 
age, as you, my worthy friend, from 
a very slender aad precarious in- 
come, have supported his youth.** 



JF'or the Literary Magazmg. 

pS EDUCATIOK. 

To the Editor J ^e. 

SIR, 

AS all the governments which 
have hitherto existed have been 
founded, either entirely or in part, 
upon false principles, it is not to be 
w<iulered at that the knowledge 
which pertains to legislation and 
the human mind is yet in its infant 
4 
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state. It is the interest of despotic 
and corrupt governments to keep 
mankind in as profound an ignorance 
as possible of the nature and extent 
of tneir faculties, and of the mode of 
improving them. Within this last 
century, however, several illustrious 
sages have arisen who have deeply 
investigated thesS subjects, and 
placed them in new points of view. 
^ They may very properly be termed 
the tirst rays of that sun of happi- 
ness and liberty which now dawns 
upon us, and i^ich will ere long 
blaze out in perfect day. 

Until the time of Locke mankind 
were divided between these opi- 
nions, Istj That man is naturally 
virtuous ; 2dly, That he is naturally 
vicious. Both these doctrines were 
completely destroyed by that pro- 
found philosopher: he proved that 
man is born without an idea of any 
kind, therefore without a knowledge 
of, and consequently without an in- 
clination for either vice or virtue. 
The mind of an infant is like a 
blank sheet of paper, uncoloured by 
any impression, but capable of re- 
ceiving every impression. As the 
senses are the only inlet's of know- 
ledge, the only channel by which 
we receive our ideas, it is impossi- 
ble that we can have ideas before 
"we come into the world. While in 
the womb th6 child has no idea of 
light, colours, sounds, tastes, smells. 
It may have the idea of pain ; a 
blow given to the mother may com- 
municate pain to the child ; but un- 
til it has felt pain it has no idea of 
it: the idea of pain, therefore, is 
not innate. Ideas of justice and mo- 
raUty are much more conAplex. If 
innate they would be as perfect in 
the child as the man, in one man 
as in another, the same all over the 
globe : a position which is contra- 
dicted by the experience of every 
day. ^ 

If born without ideas, how do we 
acquire them ? By education ; 
which, in the large sense of the 
word, includes not only the precepts 
of our instructors, but likewise con- 
versation, example, and every ob- 
ject that strikes any one of our senses. 



Helvetius, in his Treatise on Man, 
proves (at least to my understand* 
ing) that every person is capable 
of acquiring an equal degree cf 
knowledge, unless there be a mate- 
rial defect in some of his senses. 
For example, a child born btind 
cannot comprehend any thing that 
takes in the idea of light and co- 
lours ; nor a child born deaf any 
thing that takes in the idea of sound. 
Every man, therefore, is by nature 
endowed with an ability to equal 
Newton or Milton. How is it then 
that these men remain unrivalled f 
Because nobody has had the same 
education as they have*. Whei^an 
object strikes us with particular 
force, we apply our whole faculties 
to it, we are not dismayed by di£&- 
culties ; and the pleasure we derive 
from the overcoming of one diffi- 
culty encourages us to encounter 
another. A man possessed of emu- 
lation will always excel in whatever 
he undertakes; a man devoid o€ 
emulation will always remain igno- 
rant. 

Objects frequently strike the 
minds of children with peculiar 
force ; they turn their attenticm to a 
particular study, and improve ra- 
pidly in it. We attribute this to a 
genius implanted in th€m by nature. 
It is no such thing ; it is the effect 
of something that has excited a 

• Sir Isaac Newton never disco- 
vered any extraordinary genius for 
astronomy till one day, sitting under 
an apple-tree, an apple was blown off 
and struck him on the head. He 
took it up, and was surprised that so 
small a body should strike so severe a 
blow ; curiosity excited him to inves- 
tigate the reason of it, and the result 
of bis research was the discovery of 
gravitation. Urged by an insatiable 
thirst of 'knowledge, he now prose r 
cuted the study of astronomy with in- 
defatigable perseverance ; and to this 
triiiing accident is owing all the gresA, 
discoveries that he made. Had the 
apple fallen on Milton's head it would 
probably have made a philosopher of 
him; he would have anticipate^ 
Newton, and the world would have 
been deprived of his Paradise Lost. 
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strong sensation ; in other words it 
is education^ 

The fact, however, is not very 
material, whether all men have an 
equal aptitude at acquiring know*^ 
l^ge, or not. Whatever they do 
know is the effect of education : 
and admitting that it be impossible 
to render every child equal to New^ 
ton, or Milton, it is still an object of 
the highest importance to render it 
as wise as its faculties will allow. 

Laying down this position, that 
nan is t^m without ideas, and that 
all his knowledge is acquired by 
education, I shall, in two or three 
subsequent letters, point out what 
appear to me the means best calcu- 
lated to render education more per- 
fect ; for it is obvious to every one 
'^who considers the subject ever so 
slightly, and who attends to the 
manner in which children are treat* 
ed, that the present mode is misera- 
bly defective. 

w. w. 



For the Literary Magazine^ 

OBSERVATIONS ON TH£ VICISSI- 
TUDES OF HUMAN LIFE. 

ExemfiUfied by a Historical Anec^ 
• dote. 

FOR the shortness of human life, 
a variety of comparisons have been 
suggested ; not only by general ob- 
servers, but by the wisest of men* ; 
yet it would be difficult to find a si- 
mile perfectly applicable to the 
transitions, which some characters 
are destined to undergo. 

To behold a good man struggling 
with adversity, and as it were ris- 
ing superior to the poignancy of its 
shafts, is allowed to exalt the human 
character to the most dignified si- 
tuation which it is possible for it to 
attain. Courage may enable a man 
to brave danger ; apathy may ren- 
der him regardless of life ; for the 
heart which is incapable of at- 
tachment feels not the force of Na- 

• Solomon. 



ture's powerful ties. We, doubt- 
less, are not all born with the same 
disposition and • propensities : the 
same misfortunes are very differ- 
ently felt ; and a character destitute 
of sensibility is no more to be ad- 
mired for bearing them with com- 
posure, than the immoveable rock 
which the winds of heaven cannot 
shake. But wh^n we behold a be- 
ing, born to an elevated station, en- 
dowed with feelings of the most 
lively and susceptible kind, piously 
submitting to the ordinations of a 
wise Providence, yet supporting the 
wants of Nature by the exertions of 
his own hand \ a kind of enthusias- 
tic admiration seizes us, and we 
can scarcely find words tp express 
the emotions it inspires. 

Thes^ observations have been ex- 
cited by the perusal of an anecdote 
in a French work, entitled, " Let- 
ters to Count de B ." The 

most strikingtparts of this extraor- 
dinary relation I shall accurately 
extract, for the amusement of my 
readers thismonth, merely abridging 
the circumstances, and by that 
means rendering the account more 
acceptable to a periodical work. 

Sir Thomas Moyle, a celebrated 
architect, having been employed to 
build a large castle in the parish of 
Eastville, had frequently been struck 
with the superior language and 
manners of the master mason who 
superintended the work. When 
his mind was not occupied in giving 
directions to the labourers, he was 
always intent upon a book, whicli 
sir Thomas at length contrived to 
obtain a glance of, and, to his asto- 
nishment, discovered it to be Vir- 
gil's iEneid. This discovery con- 
firmed him in the opinion which he 
had previously formed; and by 
those little delicate attentions which 
excite friendly communication, he 
at length received from the lips of 
the mason the following extraordi- 
nary account : 

" Until the age of sixteen, I was 
boarded with a master, whose chief 
attention was devoteo:^o the im- 
provement of my mind ; and, dur- 
ing that period, 1 was regularly vi- 
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sited by a gentleman, whose man- 
ners were extremely dignified, every 
three months. As my ttoderstand- 
ing expanded, the secrecy which 
was observed towards me, excited 
a degree of anxiety in my mind ; 
and I expressed to this gentleman 
the solicitude I suffered) and begged 
to be informed whether I was not 
his son. His conduct to me certain- 
ly was not calculated to give rise to 
this suspicion, for his attentions were 
always mingled with a degree of 
respect, which is not likely to influ- 
ence the manneisi of a parent to* 
wards the being to whom he had 
given birth. In the strongest terms 
of assurance, he denied being my 
fother ; acknowledged that a mys- 
tery hung over my head, which 
very soon would be elucidated to my 
entire satisfaction; but declined 
telling me more. 

« In less than two months, I had 
the pleasure of seeing my only ac- 
quaintance return, for I was kept in 
a perfect state rf captivity; yet, 
from never having had my liberty, 
I knew not the gratification which 
arises from a communication with 
the world. My heart, however, 
bounded with satisfaction, when this 
kind friend informed me I was to 
.quit my abode, for the purpose of 
being introduced to a friend of my 
father's; but that, after the inter- 
view, I was to return. Of the na- 
ture of distance I could form no ac- 
curate idea ; to me it appeared an 
amazing way ; but at length the 
carriage drove up to a most superb 
building, and I was conducted 
through a suite of apartments fur- 
nished in the most elegant sUrle. 

« After placing a chair for me, 
in B room magnificently orna- 
mented, my kind conductor took 
his leave, telling me, my fether's 
friend would soon wait upon me, 
w,hich he did, before I had time to 
rfevolve these extraordinary cir- 
cumstances in my 'mind. He ap- 
proached irie' with extended arms, 
and pressed me to his bosom. Mine 
laboured wim sensations language 
never can (roscribe; but to give a 



torn to those emotions evidently de- 
pictured on my countenance, he be- 
gan to ask a variety of questions 
respecting the cultivation of my 
mind, witili that air of tenderness and 
anxiety, which proved how deep an 
interest he took in my concerns. 
The dress of this stranger was tru- 
ly magnificent At the close of our 
Conversation, he presented me with 
a parse, filled with difierent gold 
coins, of which I scarcely knew the 
value ; though still sensible that they 
were of no small degree of worth. 
Upon this distinguished person- 
age's departure, my conductor made 
his appearance, and taking my re- 
luctant hand, led me to the coach. 
Our journey was performed without 
any explanation; and my mind was 
tortured with a variety of suggest 
tions, to which this extraordinary 
interview had given rise. . 

** A few months after this singu- 
lar circumstance, the friend of my 
infiincy arrived at an early hour; 
he brought with him a rich dress, 
in which I was soon habited, and 
desired me to ascend a phaeton with 
six horses, which was standing at 
the gate. We drove with a rapidi- 
ty imagination could scarcely con- 
ceive possible, and at lengtii arrived 
at Bosworth Field, and stopped at the 
tent of my lamented father, who 
was no less a personage than Rich- 
ard the third 1 < Behold my son V 
said he to the noblemen who sur- 
rounded him, at the same time 
pressing me fondly to his heart; 
when 1 instantly recognized the 
stranger who had excited such sin- 
gular emotions at our interview a 
few months before. « To-morrow 
(said he), my child, I shall fight for 
my crown and kingdom : if fortune 
favours the undertaking, both will 
be yours; and if victory crowns my 
arms, I will openly proclaim you as 
my adopted heir, though illegitimate 
son. Should I be vanquished, care- 
fiilly, I conjure you, conceal the se- 
cret of your bitth ; for you will be 
surrquadB^lf^ a set of implacable 
cn'emiHpiJW^?*^ drink up the last 
rbloodr 
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« In vaiti I coDJured him to let 
me share the fate o( battle ; on my 
knees besought hiin to let me Hve 
or die by his side ; but no argument 
could induce him to comtily with 
my wi^es; and again I was io*- 
trusted to my conductor's caret 
< To your hand (shid he, turning to 
my companion) I commit a sacred 
and im^dr/onf trust;' presenting me 
tx the same mpmenit with a port 
folio, anid informing me its contents ' 
would prevent me from knowing 
the mfSei^s of ' want. ^ Go, my 
son (continued he) ; fulfil your des- 
tiny ;' at the same time embracing 
me with tears. 

" At this command I remained 
motionless.' My guide led, or ra-* 
ther forced me away ^ as my father^ 
mind was too muth occupied by the 
dangers which hung over him, tb 
allow any length of time to be de- 
voted even to a son. Early the 
next morning I was conducted to 
an eminence, where I had an (^ 
pormnity of observing the dreadtul 
carnage which ensued ; and, shock- 
ing to relate, in the midst of the 
daughter, I beheld the author of my 
existence fall A sudden faintness 
overspread my faculties ; my knees 
trembled ; my eyes became dim ; 
and casting an agonized look to- 
wards my protector, I fell senseless 
to die ground. How lohg I remain- 
ed in this situatiou is uncertain. 
Upon recovering my recollection, 1 
looked in vain for my friend ; for, 
regardless of the sacred promise he 
had given to my father, he had 
sou^t his own safety in flight. 
This was not i^U ; for he had se- 
cured the port-folio, and left me as 
destitute of the means of supporting 
existence, as a child newly born. I 
knew not even the spot where my 
in&ncy had been nurtured, and had 
not a single friend in the world i 

« My father's troops were ilying 
in every dii'eclion. Conceive, if 
possible, die wretched state to which 
I was reduced. At that moment^ I 
fortunately perceived a horse with- 
out a rider, and mounting him, I 
soon found myself in the high road. 
Not to tire your patience, by at- 



tempting to describe sensations 
which if would be impossible for the 
power of latiguage to paint, I shall 
merely say, that I remained some 
time in London, exposed to all the 
niiseries of want Chance at length 
directed my footsteps to a house of 
entertainment, which some masons 
used, with whom I entered into con- 
versation, and Inquired whether 
they would agree to find me tiv 
work. I had felt the wants of na- 
ture too powerfully, not t6 rejcMce 
at the- means by which they were 
supplied. My assiduity soon obtain- 
ed me the approbation of my mas- 
ter, who easily discovered that I 
was not born to the situation which 
I filled. 

<< At the expiration of some years, 
my knowledge of the business was 
so. perfect, that my employer invited 
me to reside in his house, and treat- 
ed > me with as much friendship and 
kindness as if I had actually beea* 
his soti. This gentleman had risen 
to the highest ecbinenoe in his pro-^ 
fession ; the suavity of his manners 
could only be Quailed by the intel- 
ligence of his mind. And he had 
a dcmghter — ^But to attempt des- 
cribing her various attractions 
would be presumption ; for in her 
person were assembled all the vir- 
tues and graces which have ever 
been ascribed to the sex. 

" In the society of this lovely 
creature, I experienced that refined 
gratification, which neither rank nor 
splendour ever could impart ; but 
my happiness was dejstined to re- 
ceive a dreadfuUaterruption, by the 
sudden death of the author of her 
birth. Though I had carefolly Con- 
cealed from my beloved's father 
the secret of my own existence, I 
resolved to impart it to her ; and 
for ever resign those visionary 
prospects of future grandeur, wtiich 
imagination frequently had formed. 
Tenderness and astonishment mark- 
ed her expressive features, whilst 
she listened to the vicissitudes of 
my life ; and, after pouring the balm 
of sympathy into my bosom, she am- 
ply compensated for all my suffer- 
ings by blessing me with her hand. 
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BjT this angelic woman I have three 
children^ who will for ever remain 
strangers to the noble stock from 
wh^ce they sprang ; for, though no 
agh for faded honours ever escapes 
my bosom, I cannot be answerable 
for the effect which a knowledge of 
their father's origin might produce 
vapoa thdrs."- 

Sir Thomas listened to this sin- 
gular recital with a mixture of 
emotion and astonishment, and im- 
mediately ofifered the son of Elng- 
land's tyrant an asylum in his 
house, with full liberty to act the 
same as if he was its master ; but 
this the noble-minded man, with ex- 
pressions of gratitude, refused ; de- 
claring he was perfectly satisfied 
with his present situation ; but wish- 
ed to build a small house for his fa- 
mily at the extremity of his friend's 
park. 

Of the truth of these extraordi- 
nary circumstances, little doubt can 
be entertained ; and they are still 
more strongly impressed upon the 
imagination, by the parish register 
of EastviUe ; which states, that on 
the 22d of December, 1550, the body 
of Richard Plantagenet waa inter' 
red. 

Upon this singular character's 
history I shall not attempt making 
any farther observation : no reader 
of sensibility will be able to peruse 
it with hearts totally unmoved ; for 
though we admire the calm philo- 
sophy of his feelings, he doubtless 
regretted the splendours he had lost. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

ESSAY ON THE NATIONAL CHA- 
RACTKR or THE FRENCE. 

*« Fie on it ! 'tis an unweeded gar- 
den that grows and runs to seed; 
things gross and rank in nature pos- 
sess it merely." sHAKSPEAax. 

f 
To the Editory is^c. 

SIR, 

PERHAPS there cannot be a 
more useful lesson to my country- 



men than to present to their notice 
at this time a subject that may serve 
in some degree to elucidate the 
causes and consequences of a revo^ 
lution among a people, and the 
change in their morals, their reli- 
gion, their taste, or their manners. 
I am invited to this consideratioii 
from the gradual display of science . 
in the times among all ranks, that 
cheers me with its influence, and 
prevents the possibility of my being 
misunderstood. 

The subject of revolution cannot 
be more advantageously entered in- 
to, than by carefully noticing the 
character of a people who have suf- 
fered this desperate change, as by 
comparing it with what it was, 
with what it now is, and at the 
sanie time with a reference to the 
state of other nations, we shall be 
able to discover how far it now falls 
short of a wise or amiable character, 
and whether it has not changed for 
the worse. 

The French of the old regime^ or 
rather of the vieille cour^ were inc- 
ensed of levity and inconstancy : de- 
fects nearly synonimous, and which 
convey an idea of a flimsy and su- 
perficial cast of mind, capable of 
little solid reflection, and leading to 
a conduct of iuconsequence. 

By a continual repetition of these 
opinions or assertions respecting the 
inconsequence of the French cha- 
racter, all Europe became persuaded 
ofits truth : the French themselves 
did not even attempt to refute it ; 
qay, some o^ them have imagined it 
necessary to acquire a reputation to 
depreciate their own national cha- 
racter, to make them more accep- 
table to strangers, and tacitljr to be 
the means of receiving praise for 
their own judgment, as by sucli 
opioions they thought they showed 
how easily they could sacrifice par- 
tiality to the love of truth ; apd be- 
side that merit, it attributed to the 
unpatriot critic all exemption from 
the defects he so ably censured. 

It will be perceived, {i^^wever, 
that in truth no national character 
had a right to arrogate to itself a 
superiority over that of the French, 
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as not any ever afibfaea fewer in- 
stances of levity and incMistancy in 
matters of great importance; and 
for the individual, perhaps the man 
who is faithful to his religion, his 
king, and his honour, may claim 
the privilege of diversifying his 
business and pleasures his own way, 
without being accused of frivolity.' 
One hour he may enjoy the society 
of an amidble or accomplished wo- 
man, another he'* may study Bos- 
suet or Monteisquieu, or turn over 
the pages of a poet ; sometimes he 
may laugh at the Frehch theatre, 
or amuse himself at the Italian ; 
sometimes he may join In a concert, 
or mix in the gaiety of the dance : 
all these things he may do, and yet 
fulfil thof duties Of bis station in life. 
It is by properly understanding the 
precept of Horace^ " blending the 
useful with the fileasUraMcj^' that 
we can give happiness to ourselves, 
or communicate it to others. 

Nothing can show more forcibly 
the c(mtemptible arguments of con- 
fined minds, on the subject of na- 
tional character, than A view of the 
difference in taste in different na- 
tions, and of dififerent authors in 
each. The grave and majestic Utile 
of the Spaniards^ the gay and vola- 
tile of the French, t\k forcible and 
impetuous of the English, the fine 
and delicate of the Itailians, the solid 
of the Germans ; and as we find in 
the works of different authors of the 
same nation the sublime of Corneille, 
the richness of Racine, the sense 
ci Boileati, the gaiety of Moliere, 
the sti*ength of mitld of Bossuet, 
the delicacy of Fenelon, the noble 
of Malherbe, the brilliancy of Fon- 
tenelle, the natvet^ of Fontaine, the 
rapidity of Bourdftloue, the insinu* 
ation of Massillon, the profundity 
dTMallebranche, the levity of Pelis- 
son, the elegance of Gresset, the in- 
genuousness of Voltaire's prose, and 
the harmony of the Odes of Rous- 
seau. 

It has been the custohi of nations, 
too, to rq)roach the French for their 
fondness for dress, and it hasi been 
produced as a proof of their levity ; 
but if so, the same cebsure might be 



feurly extended round the glebe. 
The fondness for dre^s may be a 
a weakness, but it is the weakness 
of all mankind. The Chinese, the 
Persians, and the Indians, like the 
French, have each of them a simi- 
lar infatuation ; and even the sa- 
vages have it, who pierce their nos- 
trils to suspend rings to them, who 
adorn their heads with feathers, 
and who paint their skins with the 
figures of afitmals. Thfe passion 
for ornament may be ridiculous; 
but is it not more ridiculous to think 
that it is a meHt to wear an ill- 
made or unbecoming dress, because 
it wais the fashion of our grandfa- 
thers ? If the dignity of reason 
smiles at the youth who pleases 
himself with the cut of a frock, or 
delights in the cavalier air of a hat 
d la SttUaej what ought it to do at 
the old bachelor, dressed in. a for- 
mal cut brown coat withlongsleeves 
and a deep-crowned hat, that g^ves 
him a mighty grave and solemn air, 
that reminds us of the ^'Ise&fiiainly 
enough the robe and the beard of, 
fihUoaofihy^ but where ia the fihilO' 
aofiher?** 

Thereis, thtrefore,foibleMefu>ur 
fbiblease; and the first has at least 
something agreeable to recommend 
it, besides the necessity of conform- 
ing in some measure to the fashion 
these little addenda do no injury to 
the vast volume of a nation's cha- 
racter, where the title-page pre- 
sents morality and religion. 

It was chiefly upon these grounds 
of hiconstancy of pursuit, and a fri- 
volous fondness for dress, that the 
Frenchman was found guilty ; but 
the national character then wak 
pure, and the mind of the people 
uninjured. For fourteen centuries 
it was marked by a constant fidelity 
to the religion of its ancestors, an* 
unshaken attachment for the sove- 
reign, an enthusiasm for honour, a 
mind of gallantry, an easy or refined 
politeness, and a hospitality towards 
strangers, always offered with kind- 
ness, and without ostentation : these 
are the traits which peculiarly dis- 
tinguished the French nation, and 
which certainly constituted a cha- 
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racter of import^aoce aod soUdi^Ja 
the worldy and worthy of bigh^ cxxi* 
sideratioD. 

When the solid materials of a na-> 
tiooal character are the amor fia^ 
truSf religion, honour, gallantry, £ 
mean that gallantry which is br^-; 
very and generosity, there is little, 
to be feared from the follies of cos<-. 
tame, or whether a man has his, 
hair elegantly dressed, close ci^p- 
l)cd, or wears a large/ wig. For. 
thoie who can afford it, in. things of 
utility and choice, the most comino-' 
dtoos and elegant are the best ; and 
the moi*als will not suffer offence. . 

Every nation has its usages and 
modes, governed greatly by the cli- 
mate it inhabits, which designate 
rather its changes and vidssitudes, 
than circum^taiices of solidity or 
frivolity in the national cliaracter. 

It is noticeable, too^ that one cri^ 
ticism upon the French character 
was their excessive politeness to 
women, and their passion for gallan- 
tly with the sex. Perhaps, under 
the guidance of reason and religion^ 
this disposition creates and pre- 
serves to man what they call lea (/<?- 
lic€» of his existence upon earth. 
Pure gallantry is an honourable af* 
fiction of the soul, tl;iat gives bril- 
liancy to the talents and adorns the 
understanding; it embellishes the 
most trifling pursuits and occupa- 
tions, gives i>ociety numerous-char n>s 
by an exchange of reciprocal civili-r 
ties and polite officesi and constitutes 
what the French once were, in pos- 
session of, /r« biemeancea^ now lost 
in the barbarous achievements of po- 
litical fury and parjy vengeance* 

It IS said by a philosopher, that a 
good and beautiful woman, and a 
great and good king, who knows 
how to gain the love of his people, 
are alike divinities., . A l>eautiful 
and virtuous woman is omnipotent : 
she can create virtue inp^hers; she 
can soften by l^er cliarms the most 
ferocious mind, make a miser libe- 
ral, animate stupidity, and give gal- 
lantry to a cbwn. Love, like wis- 
dom, witliou^ anni)iUating. our pas- 
sions, can direct them towards their 
proper object; and without tiiis 



pure aii4;Sff;r«d flame, ixiaB would 
pi^se^nt ^ picti|fe of avarice, passion, 
arid pride. The waric^or would be 
barbarous s^^ unmerciful ; the 
learned mere pedants, often tiresome 
and he^vy, but never agreeable. 
Gallantry t^Us us to pardon after 
w(^ hav«;^ conquered, ai^d knows how 
to unit^ courage and generosity, and 
the virtues of a citizen to those of a 
hero. > The socie<;y of women teach- 
es, also how ,to ^assQcia^ the deli- 
cacyv qf j^ntiinent with the el^ancy 
of expression,and the ornaments of 
^til9^ - W;omen make men better, 
and qonyeqviently hapjM/er. A young 
in^9 p^rl^f^P^f qannot be too early 
introduc^ to >the company of wo- 
men, nor eyep to the choice of 
an amiable object to direct his mind 
and instruct his inafiners, . Liber- 
tinism disgraces, ^and virtuous love 
exalts ; and even what the French 
call in spciety la fiure gakmterie^ 
or that general love of women, shown 
them in kind and polite attentions, 
has its advantages, employing that 
time that might pass in bfase and 
low adventures wkh the yfqv^t part 
of the sex. 

. I now. come to tl^e; greatest re- 
pi^ach that other nations have pas- 
sed upon the Freuc^h national cha- 
racter, that they think but little; 
and yet, to take the works of their 
aqthors fairly into conuderation,* we 
must cheerfully admit a competition 
of mind. Descartes, la Bruyere, 
Montesquieu, the bishop of Meaux, 
Malbranche d'Amaud, Pascal, the 
admirable Fenelon, the celebrated 
Moli^re, tliat philosophical painter, 
who is. played and admired from 
Lisbon to Moscow, from Naples to 
Stockholm ; the criticisms of Boileau 
have aU the characters of wisdom ; 
and for ^he military art, Heniy IV, 
Turemte, Vendome, have an un- 
doubted tclaim: to the title of men of 
great n^inds. In politics (of those 
politics which are not crooked sub- 
tleties to answer the moment, but 
such '.^8 embrace eveiy thing that 
can constitute the happiness of a 
state):, what names can be superior 
to ibose of cardinal d'AmboiBt, 4^ 
Sully, and de Colbert ? 
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The opinion that the French sel- 
dom think, was partly established 
by the indifierence of the lower or- 
der of people to affairs of state, 
and because a mechanic was not a 
politician, nor did amuse himself in 
idle discussions i^especting the court 
and ministers : but this opinion is 
ag;ainst true wisdom, which directs 
the 

In propria pejile quiesce* 

of Phoedrus, for the happiness of all. 
Meditations of the kind only serve 
to disturb, perplex, and lead astray 
the humble citizen who has not had 
a liberal education to improve his 
judgment. There are many great 
and important truths which may, by 
a fidse application, lead the ignorant 
into irrevocable errors. There are 
also some subjects on which it would 
not only be useless, but even dange- 
rous, to fix their attention. . A good 
judgment, the knowledge of their 
proper station, and the love of their 
duty, is all, in reference to their own 
happiness, they ought to look to. 
Reflection is entirely useless if it 
does not tend to make us better and 
happier ; and the first sentiments of 
men who are not corrupted in so- 
ciety are almost always the best. In 
all classes, in all situations, Uie man 
who endeavours to avoid error and 
the commission of crimes, and who 
has a real disposition to be quiet and 
to do good, is a worthy citizen. If 
you had proposed to a Frenchman 
of half a century ago to betray his 
sovereign, or abandon his religion, 
you would have subjected yourself 
to an honourable resentment, or he 
would have shunned you with con- 
tempt 

The fall of the French nation by 
the convulsions of a revolution has 
been owing to the abandonment of 
diose principles that were the safe- 
guard of tlie people's happiness. 

A complete revolution is that 
great overthrow which changes at 
once the laws, the manners, and the 
character of a nation, wUch of a 

* Every One in his station. 
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monarchy makes a republic^ and of 
a lawful king an usurping despot, 
crowned by one conspiration, and 
perhaps beheaded by another, with- 
out the people finding his criminal 
successor one jot more worthy, and 
without giving more liberty or hap- 
piness to even the artizans of his ele- 
vation. 

I call revolutions the calamities 
of an unquiet people, who mistake 
the means, or who exceed the mo- 
deration, necessary to the work of 
redressing grievances ; who, after 
many civil troubles, and much I089 
of generous blood, having forsook 
their God* and their sovereign, are 
lost to peace and happiness; who 
become the prey of self>made pro* 
tectors. In short, I denominate re^^ 
volutions those tumultuous shocks 
which unhinge the government, dis- 
order the morals of the people, and| 
at length, throw the sovereign at 
the feet of some atrocious criminal 
who usurps his place. 

Let us now compare the charac- 
ter of the French of the vieUle cour 
with that of the present people. 
Brave, loyal, courteous ; turbulent, 
unsettled, unsocial Such is the 
anti-climax. The abuses of the old 
government, which were abated by 
the mild sovereign who reigned, so as 
scarcely to be known but by name, 
are cured, but so badly, that the foul 
blotches and stains of the desperate 
nostrum have caused a worse dis- 
ease, from which nothing can restore 
the constitution but the mild altera- 
tives of religion and morals, which 
teach tts to love and not destroy each 
other, and between the government 
and people to guard the rights of 
each with a watchful affection for 
the benefit of both. 

PALLADIUM. 

• A young emigrant noble, who 
fomteen years ago called himself M. 
du Bruvai, in the ingenuous language 
of youth emphatically declared, that 
he believed die primary cause of the 
miseries of the French fVantic revolu- 
tion to have been the pernicious growth 
of atheism and deism. 
5 
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aiOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

Commodore Preble, 

DIED on the 25th of August, 1807, 
commodore Preble, of the United 
States navy. He had just complet- 
ed the 45th year of his age, being 
bom in Portland, in August, 1761. 
The following sketch of his life is 
copied from " The Polyanthos." 

Our young hero, almost from his 
infancy, discovered a noble and in- 
vincible courage, and admirable 
resolution and perseverance in all 
his pursuits. Blest with an athlet- 
ick constitution, and having no great 
inclination to sedentary amusement, 
his hours of leisure from his aca- 
demical and other early studies 
were mostly devoted to hunting, and 
other exercises of the greatest acti- 
vity. 

In his youth he became a ma- 
riner in the mercantile service, 
which he successfully followed, dur- 
ing some years after the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary war. In 
this war he was once made a prison- 
er. After his liberation from cap- 
tivity, his enterprize and vigour 
were displayed in armed vessels of 
the state of Massachusetts, with ho- 
nour and success. 

About the year 1779, he entered 
as a midshipman on board the ship 
Protector, commanded by captain 
John Foster Williams ; with whom 
he served one or two years, till he 
was promoted to a lieutenancy on 
board the sloop of war Winthrop, 
commanded by captain George Lit- 
tle. In this station he performed a 
very brilliant and heroic action, 
boarding and capturing with a few 
men a vessel of more than equal 
force, lying in the harbour of Pe- 
nobscot ; under a furious cannonade 
from tlie battery, and an incessant 
Aring from the troops. After this 
he continued with captain Little, 
lill the peace of 1783. 

In the year 1801, he had the com- 
mand of the United States frigate 
Essex, in which he performed a 



voyage to the East Indies, for the 
protection of our trade in those 
seas; and, having driven off the 
cruisers, returned in the following 
year with a convoy from Batavia 
under his care, consisting of fifteen 
ships and other vessels, estimated 
at the value of four millions of dollars. 

In the year 1803, captain Preble 
was honoured with the appointment 
of commodore, and with the com- 
mand of the United States frigate 
Constitution, with a squadron con- 
sisting of seven sail of vessels in all ; 
and before the end of the year 
made his passage to the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

In the following year, 1804, 
though he was destined to act in the 
Mediterranean with hi3 fleet, and 
particularly designed to subdue or 
humble the Tripolitan barbarians ; 
yet, on his arrival at Gibraltar, he 
found the emperor of Morocco had 
made war upon the vessels of the 
United States. This prevented for 
a time the fleet's progress up the 
Mediterranean, till the commodore 
had taken measures to obtain a 
peace with that power, on terms 
honourable to his country, which 
was happily effected. But after the 
unfortunate loss of the frigate Phi- 
ladelphia, he found that his remain- 
ing force was by no means equal to 
the attack of the strong holds of 
Tripoli, with any rational prospect 
of success. Rather than foil, how- 
ever, in his design, he obtained a 
number of gun-boats from the king 
of Naples, by which he was the bet- 
ter able to oppose the gun-boats of 
the enemy. After the burning of 
the Philadelphia, through the va- 
lour of the brave Decatur, under 
the mouths of the enemy's cannon, 
he made his first general attack ; and 
all the attacks which he made on 
the city and fortifications were so 
little distant in time from each 
other, and so judiciously condilkcted, 
with consummate bravery and 
alertness, that though the obstinate 
bashaw was not induced to surren- 
der or flee, yet he was induced to 
make great abatements from time 
to time, in his demands for the 
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emancipation of the prisoners whom 
he then held in durance. 

It is thought that one vessel more 
added to the small fleet would have 
enabled the commodore to complete 
the ruin or capture of the place. 
Much indeed was done towards 
compelling the enemy to set at li- 
berty captain Bainbridge, with his 
officers and men ; and towards ob* 
taining a peace on moderate and ho- 
nourable terms, which has since tak- 
en place. The conduct of our prudent 
and intrepid commander was such, as 
to do much honour to himself and the 
flag of the United States, in the 
view of Europe as well as of Ame- 
rica. His conduct has extorted 
praise from the bashaw of Tripoli 
himself: and what affords a peculi- 
ar and unexpected honour to this 
American warrior, though a here- 
ticlL, is the declaration of his holi- 
ness of Rome, That he has done 
more towartU humbling the qnti" 
christian darbariana on that coasts 
than aU the christian states qf Ey^ 
rope had ever done* 



Mr. John Tullock. 

The fate of this extraordinary 
victim to literature deserves notice. 
He was found dead the dd October, 
1804, in a garret in Rupert-street. 
He literally died of want. He was 
a native of Shetland. His father, 
who was a poor industrious fisher- 
man, having one day discovered a 
chest washed on shore by the tide, 
found that it contained a quantity of 
carpenter's tools, and a few books. 
When he showed this treasure to 
his son John, he was surprised to 
find that the boy fixed his eyes on 
the books, and scarcely glanced at 
the chissels and planes, ^^ Oh, fa- 
ther!'* said he, after a pauae and 
a sigh, '^ I would give all 'Lerwick 
(the chief town of the island) to be 
able to read any one of these 
Mooks r^-r-^* Then," cried the old 
man, with tears in his eyes, '^ if I 
live, and you live, you shall read 
every one of them, if I should even 
«eU the chest and all it contains, andy 



what is still more valuable, my 
boat and nets into the bargain."— 
John, who was then about nine years 
old, was sent to school the very 
next day ; and in less than two 
years the pupil outstripped the mas- 
ter, who was allowed by all the island- 
ers, to be an excellent teacher, as he 
could read Bunyan's Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress from beginning to end. John 
was not satisfied with his school ac- 
quisitions, he was resolved to try 
what he could do by himself. Amongst 
the books " which had fallen from 
heaven," to use his own expression, 
he found Hill's Arithmetic. Not- 
withstanding all the difficulties that 
rose in succession to a beginner, who 
had scarce ever ventured to count 
beyond a hundred, he was determin- 
ed to make himself master of a sci- 
ence that daily extended the boun- 
daries of his mind. In less than a 
year, he could solve all the ques- 
tions in skill His fame as an arith- 
metician was so great, that some of 
the ignorant people thought that he 
dealt a little in what they called the 
black art. He was resolved that 
the mere knowled^ of numbers 
should not close his literary career ; 
he sat down to study mathematics. 
Nature had endowed him with ta- 
lents peculiary adapted to studies of 
this kind : a mind ardent yet patient 
in the pursuit of knowledge, a 
thorough contempt for what the 
world calls wealth, and a tempe- 
rance in diet contributed to health 
and serenity. He was now about 
fifteen years of age : and as his father 
and mother were almost past their 
labours, he was advised to open a 
school, which would enable him to 
support his parents in decency. 
Dr. Young says, in allusion to in- 
struction, that " in giving we re- 
ceive, and in teaching we learn." 
This was verified in young Tullock. 
In consulting that peculiar bias 
which Nature has given to every 
mind, he was enabled to draw many 
deductions from the questions and 
pursuits of his pupils. Some of these 
questions led him to cast his eye to 
the heavens, the native seat of phi- 
losophy find kindred arts, Having 
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in time learned to call some of ^ the 
stars by their names,** he began to 
emulate the fame of Flamstead and 
Halley. These illustrious men, 
however, could converse with the 
living and the dead ; they had 
friends and books ; they had leisure, 
and could view the moon through 
Gallileo's eyes. Bmt TuUock had 
none of these aids : he was obliged 
to provide for the wants of the day 
that was passing over his head, and 
the only time that he could devote 
to the study of astronomy was at 
the expence of his humble pillow. 
A favourite mountain was his only 
observatory, on the top of which he 
used to pass many a night, even in 
the depth of winter, watching the 
motions of the heavenly bodies. At 
the age of twenty, he married a« 
young woman, who in the course of 
time brought him a fine femily of 
girls and boys. One of his friends, 
in an unlucky moment, conceiving 
that his native isle was too narrow 
a sphere for such a star to move in, 
advised htm to try his fortune in 
London, the mart of genius, as he 
was taught to believe. This advice 
fell in with our young astronomer's 
wishes ; he longed to converse with 
the learned, to consult books, and 
to communicate all that he knew 
to the world. Accordingly he set 
out for the capital on the wings of 
hope, and flattered himself that in 
less than a year he would be able to 
return with a sum suificient to ena- 
ble him to pass the rest of his days 
iniettered ease, in the bosom of his 
family. He travelled from Edin* 
bui'gh to London on foot, with & 
few shillings in his pocket. All his 
golden prospects were not a little 
clouded, soon after bis arrival, to 
iind that he could not even procure 
the situation of a mathematical as* 
sistant in any one of the academies 
about the city. He had the morti- 
fication to experience, that talent is 
often estimated by dress and ad- 
dress, in both of which he was un- 
fortunately wanting. Disappointed 
in all his applications, he opened a 
school in the neighbourhood of the 
Seven Dials. Having been (old by 



a person on whose judgment he de* 
pended, that all die treasures of 
learning were locked up in the La- 
tin, he devoted all his spare mo* 
roents to the study of that language, 
and, in the end, made so great a 
progress in the acquisition of it, 
that he could translate it with tole- 
rable ease. He then began to turn his 
thoughts to chemistry, and soothed 
himself with tlie hopes of making 
some discoveries in that useftd 
branch of knowledge, and of one 
day emerging from obscurity. The 
income arising from his school was 
so slender, that he was obliged to 
live on the cheapest food, and could 
scarce afford himscdf coal or candle 
light Baron Maseres occasionally 
assisted him ; but such was his mo- 
desty, that even the want of the 
necessaiies of life could not urge 
him to solicit the least reliel Hav- 
ing caught a cold about two years 
ago, it fell on his lungs. As his 
health declined, his scholars fell olT; 
and as to friends, he had none that 
could assist him. In this hopdess 
situation, the thoughts of his family, 
who eagerly looked out for his re- 
turn, a series of disappointments, 
together with the cold neglect of 
those who afiected to patronize sci- 
ence, preyed on his mind, and hast- 
ened his dissoltttion. He was ibund. 
dead in a damp room, with a lew 
shavings under his head. 



For the Litercery Magazine. 

THE AMERICAN JLITERARY ASSO- 
CIATION. 

To the Editor^ is^c. 

5IR, 

HAVING frequently heard of 
this association, and being unac*. 
quainted with its object, I made 
some inquiry respecttog it. The 
result of that inq^iiry I send for pub- 
lication, because i think the design 
of the institution laudaUe and 
praiseworthy. 

It was established by several 
young gentlemen of literary charac* 
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ter, ia Philad^I^a, in tjie year 
1805. 

By a fund, which is anRually 
create^ affiong themselves, they are 
enabled to subscribe for ail the pe* 
riodical publications of the United 
States which are valuable, and al* 
80 some of those most celebrated 
in England, to procure which, they 
assemble every fortnight, and, in or- 
der to make the convention subser- 
vient to more than one useful pur- 
pose, at every meeting two of their 
fflembers read each an essay on ei- 
ther a scientific, moral, or literary 
subject. To such an institution the 
friends of learning must wish suc- 
cess. It does not appear to be 
boilt of those flimsy materials which 
will wear out in a day ^ but having 
for its object the promodon of know- 
ledge among its members, as weU 
as &e extention of patronage toward 
American papers, it has a im 
claim to long existence, credita^lp 
and lionourabie to its foundef^. 

s. 
August y 1307. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

LiT£R4>RY,Pai.LaS0PUI£AL, COM- 
HSRCIA'L, AKD AGRICUJLTURAI' 
INT1LLX.IGENCE. 

EDWARD LIVINGSTON, of 
New Orleans, has offered proppsals 
kr publishii^ " The J^dy qf the 
Civil Juaw," which he means to 
translate in ten volumes octavoy sff 
tendoUare a volufne. 



Diu^ng the late sesaioQ of congress, 
the senate of the Uiuted Stattes pass- 
ed a r^sokition diraqting the secre- 
tary of the treasury to procure in- 
formation touching th^ general pro- 
gress of canals and turnpikes, and 
the improvement of the navigation 
of rivers throughout the union : and 
to ppport the result to the e^nsuingses- 
sion. In compliance with this order, 
the secretary has recently invited the 
numerovis corporations of the state 



of Pennsylvania, through the medi- 
um of an officer of the government, 
to collect facts and observations re- 
lative to these highly interesting sub- 
jects. 

The citizens of this common- 
wealth remember how much zeal 
was displayed, last winter, at Lan- 
caster, to stimulate such undertak- 
ings, by showing the expediency of 
them, and tijc ability of the state to 
grant pecuniary aid ; but without 
effect. It must therefore be [leas- 
ing to every patriotic mind to knot^ 
that the general government is dis- 
posed to show its patronage. To 
render this the more certain, there^ 
fore, it becomes the duty of those 
persons who are possessed of any 
tisefel ii^formation of the kind to 
communicate it. 



We have pleasure in stating, from 
actual knowledge, that there ha^ 
lately been erected, within the boun- 
daries of Philadelphia, a factory, 
which contains two looms for the 
purpose of making cloth of a strong 
quality, between sail duck and Rus- 
sia sheeting. In the largest^of these 
is made cloth seven yai*d$ wide, 
and, such is the superiority of its 
nnachinery, that one man alone is 
able to make from thirty-five to for- 
ty-two square yards per day, with- 
out more exertion than at common 
weaving. The first piece, contain- 
ing near four hundred yards, was 
finisjtied and cut from the loom about 
four weeks since. The proprietor is 
in possession of a mode of applying 
A rotatory motion to looms of the 
useful kind. In the present instance, 
however, that operation is unneces- 
sary. In Europe, so far as our in- 
formation is correct, two men at 
least are employed in the making of 
cloth of this width, who together 
seldom produce more than eighteen 
yards per day. 

The lesser loom weaves, in a si- 
milar manner, cloth three yards 
wide of the same texture, which can 
be, and often is worked by a boy of 
twelve years ; the tramp of this looai 
does not require eight ounces. 
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The object of the factory ii that 
df maldng the patent floor cloths or 
summer carpets, similar with those 
of Hare's patent, heretofore always 
imported, for the perfection of which 
it is best that there should be no 
seam ; it is, therefore, necessary 
to weave of this extraordinary width. 

Connected with this busines is 
that of renovating woollen carpets 
or baizes, which are otherwise of 
little use ; they can be done at a 
small expence ; they are coated on 
one side, leaving the wool on the 
other untouched, and giving the ad- 
vantage of a summer and winter 
carpet : they are neat and durable. 



Mr. Robert Fulton, the ingenious 
inventor of the machines called tor- 
pedoes, some account of which was 
given in our last number, has like- 
wise constructed a steam boat, cal- 
culated to sail both against wind 
and tide. The following letter to 
Mr. Barlow, containing an account 
of its first voyage, will be gratifying 
to every friend to the comoierce 
and agriculture of this country. 

to JOEL BARLOW, PHILADELPHIA. 

New Yorky jiug, 22, 1807. 
My dear Friend, 

My steam boat voyage to Albany 
and back has turned out rather 
more favourable than I had calcula- 
ted. The distance from New York 
to Albany is 150 miles ; I ran it up 
in 32 hours, and down in 30 hours. 
The latter is just five miles an hour. 
I had a light breeze against me the 
whole way going and coming, so 
that no use was made of my sails ; 
and the voyage has been performed 
wholly by the power of the steam 
engine. I overtook many sloops and 
schooners beating to windward, and 
passed them as if they had been at 
anchor. 

The power of propelling boats by 
steam is now fully proved. The 
morning I left New York, there 
was not perhaps thirty persons in 
the city who believed that the boat 
would ever move one mile an hour. 



or be of the least utility. And 
while we were putting off from 
the wharf, which was crowded with 
spectators, I heard a number of sar- 
castic remarks : this is the way, 
you know, in which ignorant men 
compliment what they call philoso- 
phers and projectors. 

Having employed much time and 
money and zeal in accomplishing 
this work, it gives roe, as it will 
you, great pleasure to see it so fully 
answer my expectations. It will 
give a quick and cheap conveyance 
to merchandize on the Missisippt, 
Missouri, and other great rivers, 
which are now laying open their 
treasures to the enterprise of our 
countrymen. And although the 
prospect of personal emolument has 
been some inducement to me, yet I 
feel infinitely more pleasure in re- 
flecting with you on the immense 
advantage that my country will de- 
rive from the invention. 

However, I will not admit that it 
is half so important as the torpedo 
system of defence and attack ; for 
out of this will grow the liberty of 
the seas ; an object of infinite im- 
portance to the welfare of America, 
and Gvery civilized country. But 
thousands of witnesses have now 
seen the steam boat in rapid move- 
ment, and they believe : they have 
not seen a ship of war destroyed by 
a torpedo, and they do not believe. 
We cannot expect people in gene- 
ral will have a knowledge of physics, 
or power of mind sufficient to com- 
bine ideas, and reason from causes 
to effects. But in case we have 
war, and the enemy's ships come 
into our waters, if the government 
will give me reasonable means of 
action, I will soon convince the 
world that we have surer' and 
cheaper modes bf defence than they 
are aware of. 

Yours, 8cc. 

ROBERT FULTON. 



There is now growing in the gar- 
den of Joseph Cooper, Esq., Of New 
Jersey, opposite to the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, a grape-vine that covers 
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an area. equal to tvto thotiaand one 
hundred and seventy aqitare feet^ 
knd is now so loaded with fruit, that 
it is estimated to contain not less than 
forty bushels of grapes ; and it pro- 
bably contains a much greater quan- 
tity. From this one vine Mr. Coop- 
er, last fall, made a barrel of wine ; 
and, this fall, may make a much 
larger quantity. This wine was 
made without any addition of sugar ; 
and the writer of this paragraph, 
who was bred in the Madeira wine- 
trade, and has tasted this wine, feels 
DO hesitation in saying, that it is su- 
perior to Madeira wine of the same 
age; whether it will improve by 
age, in like manner ^ith Madeira 
wine,^ remains to be shown by expe- 
riment. The grape from which 
it was made, is a native grafie 
of the neighbourhood, and appears 
to be a species of the common chick- 
en grape ; which, like that, and 
most of our late grapes, is distin- 
guished from the European and 
Asiatic grapes hitherto imported 
into America (and known among us 
under the name of English grapes) 
by a very important circumstance, 
viz. : a slight frost destroys the fo- 
reign grape, and discomposes its 
juice ; while the same degree of 
frost, and even a much greater de- 
gree of it, concentrates and enrich- 
es the juice of the native grape. 
This circumstance affords strong 
ground to presume, that the wine 
from it improves by time, even more 
than that of the Madeira grape. 
There is, also, a further important 
advantage on the side of our native 
grape, viz. : the fruit may be per- 
mitted to remain on the vine so late 
in the season, as that the fermenta- 
tion will not be affected by too great 
a heat. The facts here stated are 
not like the distant wonders related 
by travellers, that are too far o|F to 
be examined : for this vine stands 
within four hundred yards of Coop- 
er's ferry, opposite to Philadelphia, 
and may be seen for the trifling ex- 
pence of ferriage across the river. 
They will also learn what may 
greatly surprise a foreign vigneron, 
ihat, under the shade of this vine, 



there has, this season, been tut a 
full crop of grass ! 

These facts ought not to discou- 
rage the raising of foreign grapes ; 
for it is now well known, that vari- 
ous kinds of the foreign vines will 
stand over winters, and produce fruit 
in abundance. 



The following easy method of tak- 
ing honey without destroying the 
bees was communicated to the edi- 
tor of the Cornwall Gazette, by a 
respectable French priest, who as- 
serts that it is the mode generally 
adopted throughout France : ia the 
dusk of the evening, when the bees 
are quietly lodged, approach the 
hive, and turn it gently over ; having 
steadily placed it in a small pit pre- 
viously dug to receive it, with its bot- 
tom uppermost, cover it with a clean 
new hive, which has been previ- 
ously prepared, withtwosmall sticks 
stuck across its middle, and rubbed 
with aromatic herbs. Having care- 
fully adjusted the mouth of each hive 
to the other, so that no aperture re- 
mains between them, take a small 
stick and beat gently round the sides 
of the lower hive for about ten mi- 
nutes, or a quarter of an hour, in 
which time the bees will leave their 
cells in the lower hive, and ascend 
and adhere to the upper one. Then 
gently lift the new hive, with all its 
little tenants, and place it on the 
stand from whence the other hive 
was taken. This should be done 
some time in the week preceding 
midsummer day, that the bees may 
have time, before the summer flow- 
ers are faded, to lay in a new stock 
of honey, which they will not fail to 
do, for their subsistence through the 
winter. As many as have the hu- 
manity and good-sense to adopt that 
practice will find their reward in 
the increase of their stock and their 
valuable produce. 



The bee is well known to be an 
irritable, vindictive creature ; but 
whether envy or jealousy constitute 
a part of her character, or whether 
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she bear Any antipathy to the but- 
terfly, I cannot tell. Rivalship, 
however, being, in moHit other cases, 
sufficient gpround for jealousy and 
hostility, and the bee and the but- 
terfly resorting to the same flowers 
for food, it may be well worth the 
agriculturalist's while to observe 
whether the bee ever attack the 
butterfly ; whether butterflies be so 
numerous in gardens where swarms 
of bees arc kept, as in those where 
there are none, and whether dead 
butterflies (bearing no marks of 
violence from spiders) be found in 
gardens where stray bees resort. 

If, upon examination, it should ap- 
pear that the bees kill or drive 
away the butterflies, then the farm- 
ers and gardeners may sooft extir- 
pate the whole race of caterpillars, 
by only keeping on foot (or rather 
on wing) a standing army of bees, 
to protect their grounds ; a standing 
army which will yield an increase 
of revenue to their employer. 

Should this idea ever be realized, 
and the whole country be covered 
with swarms of bees, the quantities 
of honey thus produced will be in- 
conceivable; and then truly may 
we be said to live in a land " flow- 
ing with milk and honey." 



Smearing of sheep, — ^Immediate- 
ly after the ^eep are shorn, soak 
the roots of the wool that remains 
all over ' with oil, or butter, and 
brimstone ; and 3 or 4 days after- 
ward wash them with salt and wa- 
ter ; the wool of next season will 
not only be much finer and softer, 
but the quantity will be in greater 
abundance. The sheep will not be 
troubled with the scab or vermin 
that year. Tar- water is a safe re- 
medy against maggots. 



A specimen of wool from a native 
sheep, brought from Smith's Island 
to Arlington*, was forwarded by 
Mr. Cttstts to Dr. Mease, and exht- 

* The farm of G. W. P. Custis, 
near Alexandria. 



bited by lum at a meeting of the 
Agricultural Society of Philadelphia,^ 
on the 11th of August It united the' 
fineness of the Spanish Merinos 
with nearly the length of the Eng- 
lish combing wool, and exhibits, be- 
yond contradiction, the congeniality 
of our climate with the perfection 
of that valuable staple of manufac- 
ture. 

The exertions which Mr. Custis 
is making to improve the quality of 
American wool, are highlv merito- 
rious, and rank him, with colonel 
Humphreys, among the true patriots 
of our country. 



JERSEY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Summer^ 1807. 

jRat/.— 'Large crops, exceeding 
those of any late year. Some of it 
damaged, a great deal well got id. 
Bottom and low meadows escaped 
floods with less injury than common^. 

Harvests, Wheat, — ^More abun- 
dant and better than any former 
year since the revolution. With 
daily showers and hot suns in har- 
vest-time, somewhat grown in pla- 
ces. 

Rye, — ^Plentiful and well secured, 
some few crops excepted. 

Oata, — ^Unusually abundant and 
good. More sown than usual, and 
what was sown is better. 

Flax, — ^Large, thick, and well 
seeded ; the coating not yet ascer- 
tained. 

Com. — Never more promising, 
and seldom more planted. 

Barley, — ^But little sown; that 
Httle generally good. 

On the whole, should Indian com 
turn out as well as it promises, a 
more plentiful year will never have 
been remembered in this state. 

Fridt. — ^No scarcity, except of 
apples, of which there are very fetr. 

James Deoeale, of Dumfries, Vir- 
ginia, has obtained a patent for an 
oven which he has invented on en- 
tire new principles, for baking all 
kinds of bread. The advantages of 
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Hfe p\^ti over tliose hitherto used are * 
thus stated by the proprktor: In 
the usu^l mode the oven is first .heat- 
ed^ ^he fire= seraped out, and the 
dough put in to bake when the ovetl 
5$. hottest, and as the bread bakes,- 
the oven gradually cdols. It will' 
easily be conceived, that when 
bread i&'first put into an oven, it is< 
most tender, • and ' least capable of- 
bearing lieat ; by this new plan the 
bread is put into the oven at the ex- 
trefae endv or where the heat is 
le^st^ and^ as it bakes, it regularly 
pnrogresses into a keener heat, until 
baked. Again : it is 'acknowledged, 
the' thinner bread is baked the bet- 
ter-it is, and the longer it will keep. 
in the usual mode of baking, the) < 
thinner the bread, the sinaller the> 
quantity the oven' will bakeper day: 
ott this plan, the thinner the= bread' 
the more the oven \i? ill bake ; added' 
to thfS) the labour : of splitUng q£ 
wood is saved, the heatihg, clean^ 
ing, aiid setting ah 'oven also. ~ An- 
oven on this plan, if wiell built, isr 
much more durable^ takes up less' 
rooih< to do the same business, costs 
ihuchiess money! to buildlitv requires 
l^ss fuel • tb.bake thb same : quantity^ 
of <brea^^ and: fewer hands can do 
the same business. For an oven of 
twenty feet length, and three feet 
six inches width, or the privilege of 
using ; ib^ Ijts ? prii^e is five* hundred 
dollars^- and' in proportion Jbr/o-^arg^ 
cr'dr smaller one: '.'•;. 



; A Searhan recommend* to all 
masters Jofvefesels who are bouhd on 
long voyages^' to have their brefiid 
careMly pabked in rum or Brandy 
cask^. I Bread put up in this manner 
ibaybekepc for years, equally aS 
good ^fi when received from the 
bakehouse, The casks should be 
perfectly air tight, and the bread 
well dried before packing: it is ne- 
cessary in the course of the voyage 
to start the casks and drive the 
hoops. Bread has been kept for 
two years in this manner, in perfect 
order, when some of the same quali- 
ty, kept in the usual way, was fuU of 
worms. 

VOL. VIII. MO. xLvir. 



About ten years ago a lease' was 
granted by lord Crewe of an estate W 
Madely, England, to Mr. Elkingtonp 
the celebrated drainer: It cpnBist:^' 
ed of about five hundred acres, three 
hundred of which* were so unsound, 
that a person Could 'not even 'iii^lk 
UDon it. Ha^f of it has been drains' 
ed, and brought into a state of cuU- 
tivation. The crops of ttirnips rais- 
ed upon it, both of the common and* 
Swedish sort, have been renmrkably 
fine ; and the land is become' so ifirnif 
as to admit of 'their 'being fed off by 
cattle. In th^ stKhceeding crops, ah' 
unusual diffictiHy htfs Occurt-ed j. for- 
though Mr/Elkington, from.' the exv 
tretmc'luxariance of the! soil, tKooght 
it expediebt to soW only h^f the usa« 
al quantity of sfeed, the barley-^if'opfe* 
have' been ' tjo* strong,' as . to be ^ni^' 
for mly ' laid^ the > grain ' of ' course? 
much injured, and ' the closer 'ani!' 
grass-seeds destroyed; Mr.' Elkin^ 
ton has^ however,' been successful Ur. 
his attempts to render this land mor^ 
promising by- exhausHng crops; 
Last year he had ten acres of hemp ^ 
the crop was great, and the grass 
roots such as to astonish the nefgh* 
bourhood. From the same motivs 
Mr. Elkington' has reduced the sodl 
by successive crops of oats, ujport 
lands that have bbriie two previoui 
crops of corn without' mittlure: He 
obtained last year tks amazing prd» 
duce of 174 bushels' oF good* eat8( 
from five bushels and eleven quarts 
of seed sown broad cast. This ex- 
traordinary return' f has- "been made 
from land,* which ! a* few . y feat's . ago 
was not worth one 'shilling per acre; 



The result of a- course' of ex*- 
periments has beei» kiid before the 
Hereford AgricoHurai Society, .^ 
T. A. Knight, esq.j' from which it 
appears that- the strength of thte 
juice of any cyder &ppie<is in exacA: 
proportion of its weight. Thus the 
juices of the inferior apples are 
light when compared with the jui* 
ces of the old and approved sorts,. 
T\i^ forest atire outweighed every 
other, until it was put in competition 
with the new variety produced by 
6 
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Mr. Knight, from the Siberian crab^ 
•Dd the Lulham pearmain; nor 
could any other juice be found equal 
in weight to the latter. 



The French excel every na- 
tion in Europe in projects. In an- 
nouncing the following new canals 
which are projected in France, we 
think it proper to state that fifty of 
greater extent have been formed in 
England within the last twenty 
years. A grand northern canal, in 
two branches. The first to efiect 
the junction of the ^held with the 
Meuse from Antwerp to Venla The 
second, the junction of the Meuse 
with the Rhine. A canal to unite 
the Scheld and the Scarpe. A la- 
teral canal, to improve the naviga- 
tion of the river La Haine. A canal 
of the Lys to Liperl^. A canal 
from Charleroy to Brussels. A 
lateral canal to the Loire : very ad- 
vantageous to the neighbouring de- 
partments for the exportation of 
their territorial productions and 
manufactures. A canal from Niort 
toRochelle; on y/YiicAi firiaonera of 
vxtr are to be employed till they are 
exchanged. A canal from Nantes 
to Brest The plan b to join the 
Loire and the Vilaine ; the Vilaine 
ivith the Blavet ; to be continued to 
Port-Lannay and Brest, by the ri- 
vers Dof^) Hi^res, and Anne. 



Cuvier has found in the gyp- 
seous hills, near Paris, fossil bones, 
belonging to a species of sarigati^ 
now existing only in America. Se- 
veral bones of an unknown animal, 
to which he has given the name of 
palathorium^ supposed to have been 
eight feet long, and five feet high, 
have been found in many parts of 
France. Fossil bones, supposed to 
have belonged to a small kind of 



hippopotamus, have been discover- 
ed near the Amo, in Italy. Teeth 
and bones, which, after minute ob- 
servation, Cuvier assigns to the 
species oJF hyena now found at the 
Cape of Good Hope, have been dug 
up in various parts of Germany and 
France. A skull with many teeth, 
preserved in the cabinet of Stutgard, 
belonged also to that animsd ; it was 
found, in 3700, near Canstadt, on the 
east bank of the Necker. The ad- 
jacent hills contain ammonites, t>e- 
lemnites, reeds; and M. Autenrieth 
has discovered in the neighbourhood 
a whole prostrate forest of palm 
trees, two feet in diameter. There 
were found, also, elephants* bones, 
oart-loads of horses' teeth, rhino- 
ceros' teeth, and some vertebrs, 
which seemed to have belonged to 
the cetaceous tribe. In the same 
country, the bones of wolves and 
hyenas have been discovered, ming- 
led in confusion ; also vertebrae, as- 
serted to have belonged to a bear of 
enormous size. '' What ages were 
those," exclaims Cuvier, " when the 
elephant and the hyena of the Cape 
lived togeUier in pur climates, in 
forests of palm-trees, and associat- 
ed with northern bears larger than 
our horses V* 



The number of printing-offices in 
London are upwards of two hundred^ 
and they employ at least five hun- 
dred presses. In Edinburgh, there 
were, in 1763, six printing-offices ; 
in 1790, twentyone ; in 1800, thirty ; 
in 1805, forty. In the forty printing- 
offices now in Edinburgh, are em- 
ployed upwards of one hundred and 
twenty printing-presses. In Dublin 
there are about forty offices, which 
employ ninety presses, and upwards 
of one hundred and forty composi- 
tors and pressmen. 
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For the Literary Magazine. 



THE GRAVE. 

TH£R£ is a calm for those who 

weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims fowid ; 
They softiy lie, and sweetly sleep. 

Low in the ground. 

The storm that wrecks the winter 

sky 
JHo more disturbs their deep repose. 
Than aummer ey'ning's latest sigh. 
That shuts the rose. 

I long to lay this painful head. 
And aching heart, beneath the soil. 
To slumber in that dreamless bed 

From all my toil. 

For Mis'ry stole me at my birth. 
And cast me helpless on the wild ; 
I perish! Oh, my mother Earth ! 

Take home thy child ! 

On thy deur lap these limbs reclin'd. 
Shall gently moulder into thee ; 
Nor leave one wretched trace behind. 
Resembling me. 

Hark !^^ strange sound ai&ights mine 

ear; 
My pulse,— my brain runs wild;— I 

rave : 
•*-Ah ! who art thou, whose voice I 

hear? 

" I am the Grave ! 

" The Grave, that never spake before. 
Hath found at length a tongue to 

chide ; 
O listen ! — I will speak no more : 

Be silent, Pride ! 

•* Art thou a vjretch, of hope forlorn. 
The victim of consuming care ? 
Is thy distracted ooncience torn 

By fell despair ? 

*' Do fool misdeeds of former times 
Wring with remorse thy guilty 

breast ? 
And' ghosts of unforgiven crimes 

Murder thy rest I 



" Lash'd by the furies of the mind. 
From wrath and vengeance wouldst. 

thou flee ? 
Ah! think not, hope not, fool! to 

find 

A friend in me. 

" By all the terrors of the tomb. 
Beyond the power of tongue t» tdl ! 
By the dread secrets of my wonds ! 

By death and hell ! 

"I charge thee, live!— Repent,. and 

pray; 
In dust thine infamy deplore ; 
There yet is mercy ; — ^go thy way. 

And sin no more. 

*' Art thou a mourner .?— Hast thou 

known 
The joy of innocent delights ? 
Endearing days for ever flown. 

And tranquU nights ? 

*' O live !•— and deeply cherish still 
The sweet remembrance of the 

past: 
Rely on Heav'n's unchanging will 

For peace At last 

'* Art thou a vianderer ?-^HMt thou 

seen 
Overwhelming tempests drown thy 

bark? 
Ajihipwreck'd suflTei^er hast thou been. 
Misfortune's mark { 

'* Though long of winds and waves 

the sport. 
Condemned in wretchedness to 

roam, 
Live !•— thou shalt reach a sheltering 

port^ 

A quiet home. 

€t To Friendship didst thou trust thy 

fame. 
And was thy friend a deadly foe. 
Who stole into thy breast, to aim 

A surer blow ? 

** Live !— and repine not o'er his loss, 
A loss unworthy to be told: 
Thou hast mistaken sordid dross 

For Friendship's gold. 
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*« Go seek that treasure, seldom found, 
Of pow'r the fiercest griefs to culm. 
And soothe the bosom's deepestr 
wound 
, y^y^ heavenly balm. 

*^ tn wbman'hast thou plac'd thy bliss, 
An4 did the fair one faiUikss prove ? - 
Hath she betra/d thee with a kiss, ' 
. And sold thy love ? 

<' Live ! — ^'twas a false bewildering 

.fire ; . . 

T^objbften love's insidious dart 
TMls the fond soul' with sweet 
desire. 

But kills the heart. 

<< A nobler flame shall warm thy 

breast, 
A.;.' brighter maiden's virtuous 

charms I 
•Blest shall thou be, supreijdely 

blest. 

In BesHity's arms. 

** Whate'er thy lot, whoe'er thou be. 
Confess thy foUy, kiss the rod ; 
And in thy chastening^ sorrow see 

ThehandofGtNl 

<^ A bruised reed He will ttot breaks 
Affiictions all His children feel ; 
He wounds them for His mercy's 
; sake, 

He wounds to heal ! 

** Humbled beneath His mighty hand, 
Jl'postrate His Providence adore : 
'Tis done !— Arise ! He bids thee 
stand. 

To fall no more. 

^ Now, traveller in the vale of tears ! 
To realms of everlasting light. 
Through Time's dark wilderness of 
years. 

Pursue thy flight. 

*< There ii» a calm for those who 

weep, 
A rest for' weary pilgrims found ; - y 
And while the mouldering ashes 

sleep. 

Low in the ground ; 

" The soul, of origin divine, 
God's glorioua imagey^^free'jd jfi^Ottl 
day,.\. •• 1 



In Heaven's eternal sphere shall 
shine, 
; -: A star of day I 

^' The sun is but a spark of fire/ 
A transient'meteor in the sky ; ' 
The soul, immortal as its Sire, 

Shall never die." 



Par tJte Literary Magazine. . 

THE HOLY MAN. 

A PortTcut, 

IN days when blythe my childho<id 

ran, 
I knew him well, the holy man ; 
Erect his form, tho' Time had shed 
Some snows upon the reverend heajl. 
Youth lent his cheek its liveliest htii^. 
And lighted still his eyes of blue ; ' 
Thence oft would sportive fancy 

peep. 
With mirth that fills the furrotir 

deep ; ' ■ '■ 

And oft the guileless lips between ' 
The thought in lambent smiles viras 

seen. 
His voice such music could impart ' 
As calms and cheers the troubled 

heart; 
Even ere his soothing strains began. 
He breath'd of peace, the holy man 1 
In no rude isle, no lonely wood. 
His patriarchal dwelling stood. 
In no vKld^len; the vale was stilly* > 
Beneath the slope of shelt'ring hill ; 
Akme the flail was heard in air, ' 
Or sabbath bell that chimed to 

-prayeh • 
There rose his chimney, dimly seen* 
Behind its lattice- work of greeny" ' ' 
There open stood- the simple -docHV » * 
Haunt of the mourner and the poor. 
Haunt of the happy, home of rest, ' *■ 
Even of the- care-worn stranger 

blest ! 
Him haii'd the son, vnih , cocditf 

mien; * . . '. 

Him SDoth'd the daughter's -srailk 

; serene \ ^ • 
And him caress'd tlie pla3^ul'boy 
(Delight of all, ^the common joy f).{ • 
He to the grandsire's charmed ear ti 
6ft breath'd his little lisped prayer ; 
Andcoft.the hair. pfsilv^ hue , (^ f 
(W^ith. Tidily rilrohin finger drew ; 
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Then fei^ing>-fea]r ihe> ctilprit ran, * 
for wellne kn^w the hply man. 

. • Oi. ! not in cheerless hermitage 
Trimm'd he the glimmering lamp of 

From him had years no power to steal 
Man's deadest privilege^ to feel- ;, . 
StilT might the lover, unreprov'd, ■ 
With rapture paint the sole belov'd ; 
And stilt the fearful maid impart 
The sorrows of a conscious heart : 
Such rapture once his youth had 

known, 
6ach sorrows haply -were his own ; 
Time had but kack'd' the thrilling 

chord, 
Reponsive to the bosom's Ibrd. * 
O Memory ! let me lone retrace 
The lov'd expression of his face. 
When, o'er th' historic page unrollM, 
He mus'd on days and deeds of old : 
On sceptres now oblivion's prey. 
And empires vanished >away. 
But when he breath'd the patript's 

name 
He kindled with the sacred flame. 
And eyes that beam'd through tears 

• confess'd 
The transports of a kindred breast 
.Sweet was his smile at early morn, 
'&eT the fair blossom newly bom ; 
Or when at evening^s pensive hour 
He sought the low laburnum bower. 
If look'd from heav'n the star of day. 
While roll'd the silent clouds away ; 
if o'ei: his brow with balmy wing 
Breath'd the sweet south, the soul of 

spring; 
In all aroimd, beneath, above, - 
He saw, he felt the power of love : 
Arid as the mother's soul o'erflows. 
On the sweet b^e her arms enclose. 
So look'd on Nature's genial plan. 
So look^'d to God, the holy man. ' 

Thou gracious fprm, that from this 

heart, : 

While life remtdns, shall ne'er depart. 

How did this prescient bosom swell. 

What time 1 breath'd the sad fare- 

'well! 
His hand with firmer grasp 1 prest, ' 
Long on the threshold did I rest, ... 
A fingering glance again I cast. 
Another yet, and then the last ! 
Stem Death! on that dearhallov^d 

breast 
Unfelt thy icy hand was prest ; 



And whilst thy swiftest arrow sped,. 
Slill seem'd. - to .^l^ep the pii^w'd 

head. 
Haply, some wgel in hiaear ^^ jf 
Low whisper'a. that the • hour was 

near^ . 
Or haply some kind vision stole 
With bland . enchantment o'er ()j» 

soul: 
His hand some stranger's seem'd to 

press, ... 

His gift some sorrowing mourner 

bless ; 
For pale his lip4, his cheeks thbu^ 

wan, , 
Still smiled in deaths tfa6 holy man ! 

E. B. 



For the Literary" Maganne, 

ADDRSS8BD TO A BRANGB OT TE2 
RIVER AVO^. 

Ah! happy stream, that glides 
away 
Through vales romantic, wild, and 

gay. 
Yet scarcely rippling. heard to stray, 
A calm unruffled tide ; 

Whose placid current, deep and 

clear, . / 

Reflects the pencil'd landscape near. 

And murmurs on the pilgrim's ear. 

Who wanders by its side ; 

Till lost in lowly shades unseen. 
It quits the mild Arcadian scene. 
And hides in tangl'd. thickets green 
Its many winding way. 

Such is the hapless maiden's lot. 
Who pensive loves, by all forgot, ; 
To seek some lorie sequester'd spot. 
Or ivy'd cloister grey. 

There soon the sufferer sinks to rest^ 
No more with earthly cares opprest. 
And o'er that once-lov'd heaving 
breast 

The quivering alders wave. 

Yet Cyntliia, empress of the night, [ 
Descending oft, with dewy light. 
In starry zone and circlet bright, 

Shall bless the vestal's grave. 
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For the Literary Magazine. 

WHY is the rose, whose sweets re- 
gard the sense. 
When blooming on his mossy, na- 
tive tree. 
Far to a stranger's breast transplanted 
thence. 
No more an object of delight to 
me? 

Why is the nymph, whom once, with 
fond desire, 
I cherish'd as the darling of my 
heart. 
An alien from whose sight I now re- 
tire. 
As shuns the wary bird the fowl- 
er's art ? 

She charms another with her winning 
grace. 
With secret glance lights up his 
lonnng eye ; 
And blushes when she marks his 
smiling face, 
Her looks, her smiles, her blushes 
tell me why ! 

Thus, when a child, I thought the 

Moon was mine, 
Queen of the blue and starry realms 

of night \ 
But lo! hcr.heaVnly beauties only 

shine 
Enamour'd of the Sun, her god of 

light. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

LINES ADDRSSED TO A FOUNTAIN". 

SEQUESTERED fountain! ever pure. 

Whose placid streamlet flows. 
In silent lapse, through glens obscure. 

Where timid Hocks re^wse : 
Tired and disabled in the race, 
I quit ambition's fruitless chace. 

To shape my course by thine ; 
And, pleas'd, from serious trifles turn. 
As thus, around tliy little urn, 

A votive wreath I twine. 

Fiur fountain ! on thy margin green, 
Muy tufted trees arise, 



And spreadihg boughs thy bosQm 
skreen 

From summer*s fervent skies ; 
Here may the spring her flow'rcts 

strew. 
And morning shed her pearly dew. 

May healdi infuse her balm ; 
And some soft virtue in thee flow. 
To mitigate the pangs of woe. 

And bid the heart be cabiv 

O ! may thy salutary streams. 

Like those of Lethe's spring. 
That bathe the silent land of dreams» 

Some drops oblivious bring. 
With that bltst opiate in my bowl. 
Far shall I from my wounded soul 

The thorns of spleen remove. 
Forget how there at first they greW, 
And, once agam, with man renew 

The cordial ties of love. 

For what avails the wretch to bear 

Imprinted on his mind. 
The lessons of distrust and fear, i 

Injurious to mankind ? 
Hopeless in his disastrous hour. 
He sees the gathering tempest lour. 

The bursting cloud impend. 
Towards the wild west he turns his 

eye. 
Nor can that happy port descr}-. 

The bosom of a friend. 

How changed since that propitious 
time. 

When woo'd by fortune's gale. 
Fearless in youdi's adventurous prime. 

He crowded ev*ry sail ! 
The swelling tide, the sportive 

breeze, »" 

Lightly along the halcyon seas 

His boundmg pinnace bore. 
In search of happiness, the while. 
He steered by ev'ry fragrant isle. 

And touch'd at ev'ry shore. 

Ah me ! to Youtli's ingenuous eye 

What charms the prospect wears ! 
Bright as the portals of the sky 

The op'ning world appears ; 
There every figure stands confest, 
In all the sweet advantage drest 

Of Candour's radiant robe. 
There no mean cares admission find, 
Love is the business of mankind. 

And llonour rules the globe. 
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But if those gleams fallacious prove 
That paint the world so fair ; 

If heav*]! has plac'd for gen'rous love 
No soft asylum there ; 

If men fur faith, fair fame deride. 



Bent on the crooked paths that guide 
To Interest's sordid shrine j 

Be yours, ye gloomy sons of Woe ! 

That melancholy truth to know ; 
Tiie dream of bliss be mine. 



MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 



MARRIED, 

At Philadelphia, on Thursday 
evening, July 30, by the Rev. Dr. 
Pilmore, Mr. Isaac G. Hannum, 
printer, to miss Lydia Eyres, both 
of Philadelphia. 

Same evening, by the Rev. J. Jane- 
way, Mr. David Lyndall, of Phila- 
delphia, to miss Priscilla Brown, of 
the Northern Liberties. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Dr. 
Smith, Mr. John S. Soast, to miss 
Elizabeth Sink, of the Northern Li- 
berties. 

On Monday evening, August 3, 
by the right Rev, Dr. White, Mr. 
John Andrews, merchant, to miss 
Margaret Abercrombie, daughter 
of the Rev. James Abercrombie, D. 
D., one of the assistant ministers of 
Christ Church and St. Peter's. 

On Thursday evening, August 2r, 
by the Rev. bishop White, Mr. John 
J. Wheeler, merchant, to miss Hen- 
rietta Maria Howell, daughter of 
Reading Howell, Esq., all of Phila- 
delphia. , 

Same evening, by the Rev. Dr. 
Abercrombie, ^i^. Peter Watters,to 
miss Ann M^Kincy, both of South- 
wark. 

At New York, on Wednesday, 
July 29, by the right Rev. bishop 
Moore, Peter Augustus Jay, Esq., 
son of governor Jay, to miss Mary 
Rutherford Clarkson, daughter of 
general Clarkson. 

On Wednesday morning, August 
13, at St. John's Church, by the right 
Rev. bishop Moore, John Okill, Esq., 
to miss Jay, daughter of sir James 
Jay, Kt., of that city. 

At Baltimore, on Wednesday 
evening, August 26, by the Rev. Mr. 
Inglis, Mr. Jesse L. Keene^ of Phila* 



delphia, late of the United States' 
navy, to miss Jennet Bryden, second 
daughter of Mr. James Bryden^ 
Fountain inn. 

DIED, 

At Philadelphia, on the 4th 
of August, of a short but painful ill- 
ness, in the thirtieth year of her 
age, Sarah Allen, wife of Charles 
Allen, of Philadelphia, druggist. 

On Sunday evening, August 9, of 
ti. tedious illness, which he bore with • 
suitable fortitude, Mr. John Hurley, 
painter, of Philadelphia. 

On Friday, August 14, after a 
very long and painful illness, Mrs. 
Maria Carrell, wife of Mr. Edward 
Carrell. 

On Monday, August 24, the vene- 
rable Hugh M*Cullough, of Phila- 
delphia, aged eighty. eight years and 
two months. It is remarkable, that, 
during his long life, he was scarcely 
ever visited with sickness or pain. 
He closed the scene at length after 
a very short illness, occasioned pro- 
bably by a touch of the prevailing 
influenza, though a gradual decay 
was visible some time before to those 
about him. 

On Sunday evening, August 30, 
Daniel Dupuy, sen., in the eighty- 
ninth ^ear of his age, long a respec- 
table inhabitant of Philadelphia. 

On the 23d of August, at his coun- 
try-seat, near Philadelphia, after a 
short but severe illness, Mr. Rich- 
ard Hopkins, in the fifty-eighth year 
of his age. 

At All EN TOWN, Northampton 
county, on the 1st of July, Thomas 
Mewhorter, Esq., late a represea-* 
tative from that county in the senate 
of Pennsylvania. 

At Germantowk, on ThufSday: 
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rhorning, August ^0, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barnhill^ consort ftSf Robert Bamhill, 
of Philadelphia, merchant. 

On 'Friday, .August '28,' after an' 
illness of two days, Mrs. 'Sarah Rod- 
man, wife of Gilbert Rodman, Esq., 
of Eddington, Bensalem township. 
Bucks county, and second daughter ' 
of the late Richard Gibbs, Esq., of 
the same place. .'IT' '.'« •" 

At Providence, R. I., on Suh- 
4ayj August ,16, aged fifty-nine 
v^ars,'"Mrs. Avis Brbwh, the sur-' 
viviing paVffier in conjugal relation' 
df rfie late Nicholas Brow n , Esq; ' 

At Portland, Etirtice', aged 
four years and three months, daugh- 
ter' orMr.WiiriamS. Quincy: Her 
death was' occasioned by her swal-' 
lowing a tamarifid stone, Which'stuck' 
iti the wind-pipe. 

Ac Eli^to'n,' Cecil coiihty, Mary- 
land, on the fourth of August, Mrs. 
Mary HoUingsworth, in the eighty- 
seventh year of her age. 

At Alexandria, onihe 24th of 
August, after a lingering illness, 
(Joctor James Gillies, who has been 
a practising physician of great emi- 
nence in that town for several years,'' 
and fdr philanthropy by few excelled. 
; On Sunday morning, August 9,- 
general LewisNicolas, a respectable' 
veteran of 1776. 

In South Carolina, on the 9th of 
July, Jane Eliza Dunlap, in the tenth' 
ytear of her age, eldest daughter of 
Samuel Dunlap, Esq., of Lancaster-; 
ville. By her suddenly reaching to' 
the floor for thread, as it is supposed, 
and, having her needle hi such a 
position, it penetrated into her breast, 
a little above her heart, leaiving 
nearly one- third of the needle in hetr 
breast (the needle about No. 5), 
which destroyed her in less than pne 
hour after she received the wound. 
Medical aid was immediately called, 
but the physician could render her 
no assistance. 

At Charj^eston, South Caroli- 
na, on Friday, August 7, Mr. Tho- 
mas Sikes, a native of Ireland, In 
the ninety-sixth year of his age. He 
resided in that city about sixty 
years. This is another evidence 
that' that climate is not so unfavoor- • 



able to loWgevl^yas it ha^ been re-- 
presented.; *Mr: Sikes enjoyed to 
thfe end of his. lortg life as uninter- 
rupted a state of goiod hiS^rth as ge?. . 
nerally falTs ^H thel6t of men iii ai^ ^ 
country. He was a member of the 
society of friends, and much res- 
fiebled and esteemed by all who 
knew him. 

Drowned, ^r^ef^r Lexington, on 
Friday * evening, ^July 24, George 
Bickham, jun., of Philadelphia, only 
son of George Bickhahi, Esq., mer- 
chant, ' of ' thsit place. • ^On' FHa4y 
moiling, Mr. 'Bickham a^nd several j 
of. his acquam'tance went on a visit '■ 
to the Kfeniiicky Rikrer. They had? 
spent .the afternoon in explortrtgthe* 
cliffs of thet^ver, near the moa^ih of 
Hicman (the object of nheir -visit),; 
and in theevehihg fee,' with anqtheip-- 
gentlemaP) went in to 'bathe. -In at-' ' 
tempting to swim act-oss the Hyer,. 
he unfortunately got into a curreiit| • 
v^hlch precipitated him over a jSih"; 
dam a short distance below,, and WC^- 
efFprts of his anxtoUs friends cobld 
sa^e him. The body, under 'the dU;' 
rection of the Rev. Mh Moore ahd;- 
Mf. Blythe, attended by a Ikrjjg' 
qbrnber of his friends and acquaint^'* 
*nces, was interred in Lexingtori.' 
In no instance have we witnessed^ 
such universal sympathy as was ex-^ 
Cited by this lamentable occurrence; ' 

At Sunderland, New Hampshire^'- 
July 29th, 18or, a soh of Mr. John- 
•Rowe,^ a worthy and promising 
young man, aged. nineteen years, in' 
the prime 'of life, much respected, 
and universally lamented; • Thfe ciri 
cunistances of his death are heir^' 
faithfully stated : •• ^ '' 

Six weeks before his death, a»'he 
was returning to his lodgingsjate ih- 
the evening, he Was attacked in the 
street by a mad dog. The ycAirtg 
man ddended hjmself with his 
hands as well as he could $ but tin* 
unhappily, in the Cbiitest • the dog 
wounded him in two of his fingfers. 
He immediately entered his lodgings, 
washed his wounds, squeezing, rub- 
bing, and cleansing them to the bot- 
tom in the most prudent manner he 
could, applying salt and vinegar or 
spirits. Early next morning he ad* 
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vised with doctor Wells of Monta- 
gue; he prescribed for him, and 
wrote to me his mode of practice, 
wishing me to attend upon him : his 
directions were strictly attended to. 
The mercurial ungt. was applied, 
but no ptyalism succeeded, the 
quantity of ungt was incretCsed, and 
persisted in for about five weeks, 
but no salivation ensued, only his 
gums and mouth were a little sore, 
and a bad taste in his mouth ; it 
was then concluded, that although 
there was no ptyalism, the mercury 
must have destroyed the poison, and 
friction was omitted. He then com* 
plained of a pain in the shoulder of 
the wounded side, the wounds hav- 
ing been perfectly healed for some 
time, which pains were atttrlbuted 
to taking cold, making a partial rheu- 
matism ; applications were made to 
the pained part, the pain abated and 
left him ; he then, two days before his 
death, complained of a numbness in 
the same arm, which increased un- 
til it was almost useless, before his 
death. Two days before his death 
the air affected him very sensibly, 
increasing to that degree, that he 
could not bear any person's approach 
without symptoms of great uneasi- 
ness, and even a person's breathing 
with his face towards him greatly 
afibcted him ; taking nothing into his 
mouth without a kind of shiver, as 
if from the sens^ of cold air ; in this 
manner he expressed his feelings, 
and thus it appeared to the bystand- 
ers; his mind was much agitated 
though fear of canine madness, and 
often spoke as if in a state of tempo- 
rary derangement, but would an- 
swer correctly to any question pro- 
posed. 

He could see water and swallow it 
as easily as more solid substances, 
and said the sight of water, of lumi- 
nous or transparent objects were not 
offensive, but in his last hours his ex- 
pressions were that his blood was in 
a^foam, and his eyes felt as if they 
were balls of fire ; the night on 
which he died the symptoms were 
like a true phrenz/. Exerting him- 
self to the utmost, sometimes he 
would propose wrestling with his 
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attendants, sojnetimes would warn 
them of their danger, for perhaps 
he should bite them, but after this 
deranged to the last; he would 
swallow water, and never refused.r 
Thus ended the scene, and he died 
dfiiserably. 

He complained of no pain in his 
wounds, no swelling appeared, and 
they were perfectly smooth, no wan- 
dering paids except the shoulder, no 
unquiet troubled sleep, or frightful 
dreams, no convulsions or subsultus of 
the tendons, no trembling at the 
sight of liquids or pellucid things, no > 
spasms or vomiting, no frothing at 
the mouth, no efforts to spit at the 
bystanders, or to bite them, no foam- 
ing at the mouth, or gnashing of the 
teeth, or inclination to do mischief. 

Is or is not this the hydrophobia f 
let the public judge. 

S. CHtJRCH. 

In England, Elizabeth Clayton^ 
aged sixty. This woman, from aa 
early propensity to masculine em- 
ploymentS) had worked as a ship- 
carpenter at a dock-yard upwards 
of forty years, and was always in 
man's apparel ; she used to drinky 
chew tobacco, and keep company 
only with the workmen ; yet she 
would never enter into the matri- 
monial state. She was a strong, ro- 
bust woman, and never permitted 
any one to insult her with impunity. 
[A woman, aged about fifty, now 
works regularly in man's apparelj 
as a ship-carpenter, at Halifax, No- 
va Scotia. She is capable and in- 
dustrious, and can utter an oath, or 
turn off her grog, with as little cere- 
mony as any of her fellow-labourers.] 

Lately, at Kingston, upon Thames, 
Mrs. Pierce, relict of the late unfor- 
tunate captain Pierce, commander 
of the Haleswell, East Indiaman, in 
which ship he perished with two 
daughters, and several other friendsi 
in the year 1786. Perhaps modem 
history does not afford a more re- 
markable instance of what human 
nature can endure, than is to be 
found in the latter part of this lady's 
life : accustomed to the most ele- 
gant and liberal style of life, sur- 
rounded by a numerous and engage* 
7 
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ing; family^ onited to a man who oc- 
casioDed more tears at his loss, per- 
haps, than any private individual 
before or since the lamentable fate 
of the Haleswell: in the midst of 
this transient scene of bliss did she 
hear of the beginning of her misery, 
in the wreck not only of her fortune, 
but her friend^, her children, and 
her husband, all, all buried in the 
devouring ocean. Like a true chris- 
^an did she bear up with unexam- 
pled fortitude against her cruel fate, 
which has still continued in its most 
merciless form to invade her, by 
the loss of her two sons, the eldest 
!n the most promising situation in 
India, the youngest commanding the 
Taunton Castle, East Indiaman, and 
a short time prior to this'her favour- 
ite daughter died in child*bed. To 
complete this scene of human mise- 
ry, for the last twelve months this 
unfortunate sufferer had been la- 
bouring under a complication of dis« 
eases, the anguish of which was in 
a degree dimmtshed by the calm- 
ness she evinced in bending with 
pious resignation to the will of the 
Almighty. She has left three most 
amiable daughters behind her, all 
married, who, together with the wi- 
dow of her youngest son, alleviated, 
by their unremitting assiduity and 
tenderness, the latter moments of 
their much lamented relative. 

At Liverpool, by a fall from the 
maintop of his ship, William Hadley, 
an American seaman. 
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Health-office^ Aug, 1, 180r. 
JjitermentBy in the city and liberties 
of Ftnladelfihia^in the tveek end" 
tng the Ut qf August, 

Disscues, Ad. \hildrw 

Cancer, 1 

Cachelia, ' 1 

Childbed, 1 

Cholera morbusi ' 6 
Consumption of the lungs^ 8 1 



Convulsions, 




1 


3 


Decay, 







1 


Dropsy, 




1 





Dropsy in the bnun^ 


1 


2 


Dropsy in the chest^ 


1 





Dysentery^ 




1 


3 


Epilepsy, 




1 





Fever remittent or 


bilious 


,1 





-*— . puerperal. 




1 





Inflammation of the lungs 
' boweLs, 


»0 


1 


1 


1 


Jaundice, 




1 





Locked jaw, 




1 





Old age. 




1 





Smallpox, natural 







4 


Still-bom, 







2 


Sudden, 




1 





Teethii^, 







A 


Thrush, 







1 


Total, 




24 


28-^2 


Of the above there 


wen 


*f 


Under 2 years 


19 


Frcnn 2 


to5 




5 


5 


10 




3 


10 


20 • 




2 


20 


30 




3 


30 


40 




9 


40 


50 




1 


50 


60 




1 


60 


70 




3 


70 


80 




1 


80 


90 







Ages unknown 






7 


TotaJ. 






52 



Aug. 8. 
Diteatei" Ad. Childt* 

Cachexia, 1 

Childbed, 1 

Cholera morbus, 16 

Consumption of the huigs, 4 O 

Convulsions, 2 

Decay, 3 

Diarh(Ka, 2 3 

Dropsy in the brun, 1 

Dysentery, .5 4 

Drunkenness, 1 

Fever typhus, 1 

——puerperal, ' 1 

Inflammation of the brain, 1 

' of the breast, 1 

bowels, 1 

liver, 1 

Insanity 3 

Old age 2 

Small-poz, natural, 1 1 

Worms, 1 



Total 



23 34-4ir 
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Of the above there voere.- 

Under 2 years 25 . 

From 2 to 5 3 

5 10 3 

10 15 1 

15 20 3 

20 30 5 

30 40 3 

40 50 1 

50 60 3 

60 ro 1 

70 80 3 

80 90 1 

Ages unknown 4 

Total S^ 

Aug. 15. 
Diseases, Ad. Childr, 

Abscess, 2 ' 

Cholera morbus, 1 14 
Consumption of the lungs, 1 

Convulsion^, 2 

Decay, 1 

piarrfaoefly 1 

Propsy, 1 Q 

Dysentery, 4 4 

Debility, 1 

Fever, bilious, X 

Gangrene, 1 

Hives, 1 
Hemorrhage ofthe lungs, 1 

Insanity, 1 

Old age, 3 

Small-pox, naturid, 1 

Still-bom, P 1 

Teethingj 6 1 

Worms, 2 

Syphilis, 1 Q 

Sudden, % Q 

Unknown, 1 



Total, 


;i7 


31-48 


Ofthe ahove there 


were 




Under 2 years 


is 


From 2 t^ 5 




2 


5 10 




2 


10 20 




9 


20 30 




1 


30 40 




3 


40 50 




1 


50 60 




4 


60 70 




1 


70 ^ 80 




1 


80 90 




3 


Ages imknown 




3 


Totd 




18 


Diseases* 


Aug, n, 

'Ad, Childr. 


trophy. 





1 


ancer. 


1 


I 





22 

1 


1 

a 


X 


1 
i 



1 

X 

1 

6 


Q 



% 



Childbed, 1 

Cholera morbus, 

ChoUc, 

Consumption of the lungs 6 
Convulsions, 

Diarrhoea, 

Dropsy, 1 

Dropsy ofthe chest, 

Drowned, 2 

Dysentery, 3 

Fever, intermittent, 

•r— , remittent or bilious, 3 
]tlooping-cough, 

Hives, P 

Inflammation ofthe brain, 
influenza^ 
Insanity, 
Jaundice 
Locked jaw> / 
Mortification^ 
Palsy, 
Still-born, 

Poisoned from j^rinding 
paint. 



Total, 25 39— W 

Ofthe aho^ there were 

Under 2 years 35 

From 2 to 5 1 

5 ^0 3 

10 15 

J5 20 X 

20 30 1 

30 40 7 

40 50 7 

50 60 3 

60 70 1 

70 80 1 

80 90 6 

Ages unknown 5 

Tot^ -^ 6* 

Jug. 29. 

piseases. Ad. Childr, 

Asthma, 2 

Atrophy, 2 

Cholera morbus, 16 

Consumption of th9lungs,ll 

Convulsions, 1 1 

be«ay, 1 

Diarrhoea, 1 4 

Di^opsy, 1 

DiV'WTied, 1 

Dysentery, 1 4 

Fever, 2 1 

-: — , bilious, 1 

-— — , malignant bilious, 2 

Gravel, 1 

Hooping cough, X 

Hivesj, ? 
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Inflammation of the bow- 
els, 1 
liver, 2 
Influenza, 4 1 
Locked jaw, 1 
Mortification, 1 
Old age, 7 
Still-bom, 3 
Worma, 1 
Sudden, 1 
Diseases unknown, 2 3 

Total, 42 39-^81 

Of the above there vsere : 

Under 2 years 34 

From 2 to 5 3 

4 10 2 

10 20 3 

20 SO 2 

•30 40 9 

40 50 3 

50 60 8 

60 70 1 

70 80 5 

80 90 2 

91 1 

Ag^s unknown 8 

Tota 81 

Befiort of deaths^ in the city ofJSTeW' 
York^from the 11th to the ISth 
of July, 1807. 

Adults 8— Children 17— Total 25. 
Di^tues. 
Apoplexy, . 1 

Casualty, 1 

Consumption, 1 

ConiiUsions, 4 

Cramp m the stomach, 2 

Dropsy, 2 

Infantile flux, 4 

Inflammation of the bowels, 1 
Mortification, 1 

Nervous head-ache, 1 

Palsy, 1 

Still-born, 1 

Sj-philis, 1 

Teething, I 

Vomiting and pur^ng, 2 

Worms, 1 

The case of casualty was a child, 
aged about 2 years, who died in con- 
sequence of a scald. 

JFrom the 18th to the 25th July, 
Adults 3^— Children 15— Total 54. 
Disease*, 
Consumption, IZ 

Convulsions, 4 ' 

Debility, ' 2 



Decay, 

Drinking cold water. 

Dropsy, 

Drowned, 


1 
1 
1 
3 


Hives, 


1 


Infantile flux. 


5 


Intemperance, 
Infanticide,' 


1 
1 



Inflammation of the lungs, 1 
Inflammation of the bowels, 

Insanity, 1 

Nervous fever, 2 

New bom infant, ' 1 

Old age, 3 

Quinsey, 1 

St. Anthony's fire, 1 

Sprue, 2 

Still bom, 2 

Typhus fever, 2 

Tfeetliing, 1 

Ulcer, 1 

Hooping cough, 1 

From the 2Sth of July to the lat of 
August, 
AdultjJ 20— Children 29— Total 49. 
Diseases. 

Cancer, 1 

Consumption, ; II 

Convulsions, ' 8 

Decay, 2 

Dropsy, 2 

Dropsy in the headt 1 

Drowned, 1 

Typhus fever, 4 

Infantile flux, 5 

Gravel, I 

Hives, 1 
Inflammation of the lungs, 2 

Minorhagie, 1 

Pleurisy, 1 

Sore throat, 1 

Spme, 1 

Sudden death, 1 

Syphilis, 1 

Teething, 1 

Hooping cough, 2 

Worms, 1 

From the lat to the Bth ofAuguat. 

Adullis 41— Clbildren 36— Total 77. 
Diseases. 

Abscess, 1 

Apoplexy, 2 

Consumption, 10 

Convulsions, 11 

Debility, " 1 

Decay, 5 

Diarrhoea, 1 

Dropsy, 1 



ISOT.] , fPeekly Setter o/MorteSt^. 



Ill 



Drowned, 


2 


Dysentery, 


S 


Epilepsy, 


X 


Bilious fever, 


. X 


Typhus fever. 
Infantile flux. 


- 2 


16 



Inflammation of the lungs, 2 

Influenza, 1 

Insanity, 1 

Liver complaint, 1 

Mortification, 1 

Old ajgei 2 

Small pox, 1 



I pox. 
Sprue, 
Still-born, 
Sudden death. 
Syphilis, 
Teething, 
Hooping cough, 
Worms, 



1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 



From the 8th to the XSth of August, 

Adults 45— Children 42— Total ^, 

Diaecues. 

Abscess, 3 

Childbed, 1 

Cdd, 1 

Consumption, 11 

Convulsions, 5 

Debility, 2 

Decay, ^ 3 

Diarriieea, 1 

Dropsy, 3 

Dropsy in the head, X 

Dysentery, 3 

Bilious fever, 2 

Intermittent fever, 1 

Nervous fever, 2l 

Putrid fever, . 1 

Tj^hus fever, 6 

Hux, infantile, 14 

Hives, 4 

Influenza, 6 

Lockjaw, i 

Mortification, 1 

Old age, 4 

Palsy, 2 

Pleurisy, 1 

SUll-bom, 2 

Suicide, 3 

Teething, 3 

From the XSth to the 22cf of August. 
Adults 44— Children 47— TotaJ 91. 
Dueaset* 

Apoplexy, 1 

Cancer, 1 

Cholera morbus, 1 

Consumption, 15 

Conyulgions, 5 



Cramp in the stomach, 1 

Debility, 6 

Decay, 6 

Diarrhoea, X 

Dropsy, 2 

Drowned, 1 

Dysentery, 4 

Intermittent fever, 1 

T3rphus fever, 4 

Flux infantile, 24 

Haemorrhage, 1 

Hives, 2 
Inflammation of the bowels, 1 

Influenza, - 2 

Liver complaint, 1 

Old age, 2 

Palsy, 1 

Small-pox, 1 

Sprue, • 1 

Still-bom, ^ 3 

Sudden death, ^1 

Siucide by hang^g, 1 

Syphilis, 1 

.Teething, 4 

Interments in the burying grounds 
of the city and firecincts of BaU 

timore^ during the week ending 
July 27, at sunrise. 



Diseaset* 
Consumption, 


1- 


Cholera, 


21 


Sudden death. 




Still-bom, 




Drowned, 




Dropsy, 




Meazles, 




Hooping-cough, 




Fits, 




Adults 5— Children 24— Total 29. 


Diseases, 


Aug. 3. 


Sudden death. 


3 


Drowned, 


1 


Childbed, 


1 


Cholera, 


21 


Meazles, 


1 


Old age. 


2 


Consumption, 


3 


Dropsy, 


1 


Fits, 


2 


Adults 14— Children 21 


—Total 35, 


Diseases. 


Aug. XOk 


Meazles, 


2 


Cholera, 


27 


Worms, 


2 


Old age. 


2 


Bilious, 


1 


Flux, 


1 



jLie 



IFii^y Register ^Mofhlalk^ [S^t I* 



Teething", . X 

Debility, 6 

Dropsy, 1 

Unknown, 1 

Adults 5— Children 39— Total 44 



Diseases. 
Still-born, 
Wormi, 
Cholerjt, 
Fits, 
Suicide, 
Consumption^ 
Meazles« 
Pleurisy, 
Impostiume, 
Cholie, 
Drowned, 
Childbed, 
Disease unknown, 
QuinseVj 



Aug. X7* 

t 

19. 
3 
1 
9 
I 
1 
X 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 



JMsecues. 




Suicido, 


1 


Jaundice, 


1 


Bilious, 


I 


Croupf > . 


X 


Meazlep, 


2 


Intemperance, 


I 


Palsy, . 


1 


Wormf, 


2 


StUl.bom, 


1 


Cholem, 


^ 


Hooping cough. 


,2 


Bilious cholie. 


1 


Consumption, 


2 


Lingering, 


2 


Pleurisy, 


I 


Suddea death. 


I 


Unknown, 


I 



M^^^ 



Adults 14— Children 2^— Tptal 4t. 



Adul^ IS-ChiMren 28— Totia 43* 
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THE OLIO. 



NO. V. 



On Credulity, 



It is an incontestible truth, that the 
Acuities of the human mind are ea- 
sily perverted by education, or false 
opinions. Yet such is the innate 
principle of the soul, we cannot but 
consider the credulity of some of our 
species with astonbhment. Even 
those who may be ranked amongst 
the wisest of men have been ad« 
dieted to absurdities, and all are dis- 
tinguished for certain peculiarities. 

It is unnecessary to launch out 
into metaphysical argumentation 
on the cause of those contrarieties 
which render man a curious com- 
posiUon. 

Indeed such a proceeding borders 
on impiety ; for why question the 
immutable appointment of Him 
whose wisdom formed, and whose 
omnipotence rules the great stu- 
pendous whole ? On surveying the 
harmony displayed in the works of 
creation, our minds are impressed 
with subHme ideas, and the soul ex- 
I>ands with awfiil love. Reflecting 
on our own nothingness, proud ima- 
gination dies within us, and we 
become of course all humility. Frail 
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creatures as we are, we should not, 
however, implicitly adopt the opi- 
nion of the multitude. Such a com- 
pliance is no less characteristic of a 
weak niind, than dangerous, because 
infatuation is generally the mistress 
of popular opinions and actions. 
How then are we to extricate our- 
selves from the maze of surround- 
ing errors ? How I by summoning up 
a virtuous courage, a magnanimous 
resolution, a calm exertion of rea- 
son, and a firm compliance with the 
dictates of true religion ; not that 
religion which is embraced by this 
or that sect, to the utter expulsion 
of others; but to the religion of^ 
the gospel, which expHctly says, 
" you cannot serve God and mam- 
mon." Resting on this rock, will 
be to shun the sands of credulity. 
We, who are now acting our seve- 
ral parts on the stage of life, are 
hastening oflF apace ; it is therefore 
our duty not only to prepare for 
eternity, but endeavour to secure 
wisdom, virtue, and religion, to the 
rising generation I Our solicitude 
for the propagation of truth, una- 
1 
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duUerated with credulity, cannot 
be better shown than in educating 
our children in such a manner 
as ultiqiately to establish them 
in. virtue! and piety. Our Creator 
hath made us reasonable beings, 
capable of attaining to a vast va- 
riety of matter j yet the soul may 
be said to come into the world un- 
furnished with knowledge. The 
powers of our natu<*e would be in* 
struments of madness, and run into 
a thousand pernicious errors, if we 
had not the happiness of being pro- 
perly instructed. Hence the impor- 
tance of training up children in the 
path of virtue and knowledge ; in a 
steady adherence to the truths of 
the gospel, made so clear, the most 
simple can understand. Abiding by 
these will lead to happiness in this 
life, to a peace of conscience which 
will counteract the enmity of the 
world, and secure us a blest immor- 
tality. 



HiBtory. 

History acquaints us with the 
transactions and characters of man- 
kind, from the remotest periods of 
antiquity to the present time ; and 
gives us a knowledge of the most 
distant nations, as well as our own. 
It gives us a view of the powers of 
man, by showing in what manner he 
has improved) from the most bar- 
barous and savage state of society, 
to that in which we now behold the 
most polished nations of the world. 
What different pictures do the same 
creatures exhibit, employed in hunt- 
ing, fishing, and making war on 
each other with the most unrelent- 
ing cruelty, and, as we now behold 
them, improving life with useful 
arts, and embellishing it with orna- 
ments and elegances, suited to a 
state of refinement Nor does history 
do only this ; it displays, in its ac- 
count of all nations, how essential 
morality and virtue are to the happi- 
ness of a state, and how constantly 
vice and irreligion terminates in 
national ruin. This is not only a 
useful lesson to communities, but to 



individuals ; for every man is a 
little kingdom, where, if the infe- 
rior's powers and faculties are in 
due subjection to the superior, he re- 
sembles a well governed state i eve- 
ry part of the fabric is in peace and 
tranquillity, consequently happy ; if, 
on the contrary, his inferior powers 
rebel against the superior^ there ex- 
ists the same internal commotion in 
the individual, as in a nation when 
in a state of civil confusion. 

The same history which shows 
that the happing of a nation de'-* 
pends on its virtue, informs us the 
happidess of individuals depends on 
the same principle ; and that ruin 
will as certainly t)e the consequence 
of vice in an individual, as in the 
comiiiunity at large. 



FeneloTij Jirchbishofi of Chambray, 

The person of Feoelon is thus 
described by one who was intimate- 
ly acquainted with him : 

*^ He was above the middle size, 
elegantly formed^ slender and palcL 
His nose was large and well shaped. 
His eyes darted fire and vivacity. 
His countenance was such, whoever 
had seen it once could never forget it. 
It contained every thing, and united 
contrarieties, without their appear- 
ing to be at variance. It contained 
gravity and sweetness, seriousness 
and cheerfulness^ It exhibited 
equally the man of learning, the 
ecclesiastic, and nobleman ; but 
what universally pervaded it, as well 
as the whole of his person, were 
finesse, understanding, decorum, the 
graces, and particularly dignity ; 
insomuch that it required an effort 
to remove the eye from him. There 
appeared something more than mor- 
tal blended o'er the whole. All the 
portraits of him appeared to speak ; 
yet no painter could ever reach the 
proportions, the harmony, and deli- 
cacy of character, that were united 
in his countenance. He possessed a 
natural, soft, and flowery eloquence, 
a politeness insinuating but noble, 
an elocution easy, neat, and agreea- 
ble, with a clearness and precision 
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o as to be understood at once, even 
when treating on the most abstract- 
ed and difficult matter. 

« With all this superiority, he 
never permitted himself to appear 
to possess more understanding than 
those with whom he convers^ He 
put himself on a level with every 
one, without their perceiving he did 
so. To such a degree did he fasci- 
nate all to whom he spoke, that they 
could not quit him for a moment, 
without desiring to return to him. 
This rare talent, which he possess- 
ed in so eminent a degree, attached 
his friends to him all his life, in de- 
fiance of his exile and disgrace, and 
the unhappy distance they were 
from him. It united them' in the me- 
lancholy pleasure of talkinp; of him, 
of regretting him, of sighing after 
his return, and expecting it with 
the ardour of desire/' 

In the year 1709, a young sove- 
reign prince passed a few days with 
Fenelon. Among other subjects, 
they conversed on toleration. Ne- 
ver, sir, said the archbishop, oblige 
your subjects to change their reli- 
gion ; no human power can force the 
impenetrable intrenchment of the 
freedom of thinking. Violence 
win never convince the heart ; it 
can only make men hypocrites. 
Grant to all men a civil toleration 
of religion ; not as if you approved 
of every difference as a matter of 
indifierence ; but as if ^qu permit- 
ted every thing with patience which 
God permitted. « All forms of go- 
vemment,*' said the good archbishop 
one day to the chevalier Ramsey, 
^ are necessarily imperfect ; for the 
supreme power in this world must 
ever be entrusted to qian, yet all 
forms are good, when those who 
gowem attend only to the great law 
(k the public welfare.'' 



To Mr, r— ) wAo affirmed Pofie 

to have been correct in aaaerting^ 
that woman is at heart a rake. 

If woman is at heart a rake, 
A pedant you complete ; 



Defend, good sir^ the ground you 
While I the charge repeat 

You think, in citing thus from Pope, 
To show your taste and sense : 

To copy him you need not hope. 
Save but in imprdence. 



Self Knowledge. 

There are three characters 
which every man sustains; and 
these often extremely differ from 
qne another. One which he pos- 
sesses is his own opinion. Another 
that which he carries in the esti- 
mation of the world ; and a third 
which he bears in the judgment 
of his maker: it is only the last 
which ascertains what he really Is. 
Whether the character which the 
world forms of him be above or 
below the truth, it imports not 
much to know. But it is of eter- 
nal consequence, that the charac- 
ter which a man possesses in his 
own eyes, be formedupon that 
which he bears in tbe sight of 
God. 



Euqammity, 

I am no more raised or dejected, 
said Politiano, by the flattery of 
my friends, or the accusations of 
my enemies, than 1 am by the sha- 
dow of my own body ; for although 
that shadow may be somewhat lon- 
ger in the morning and evening than 
in the middle of the day, it does not 
induce me to think myself a taller 
man at those tifnes than s^t noon. 
A good and wise man explores 
the recesses of his own heart daily, 
and enquires, when kept from vice, 
whether his innocence proceeded 
from purity of principle, or from 
worldly motives ; whether he has 
been as solicitous to regulate his 
heart, as to preserve his manners 
from reproach. A heart bearing 
such a scrutiny, shrinks not at the 
malignity of the world. 
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For the lAterary Migazine. 

ANECDOTKS OF DRESS. 

THE first clothes we read of 
were immediately after the faU^ 
when " Adam and Eve sewed fig- 
leaves together^ and made there- 
selves aprons.'* A poor sort of co- 
vering ! but when God turned them 
out of Paradise, he provided warm- 
er clothes for them : " Unto Adam 
and also unto his wife did the Lord 
God make coats of skin, and cloth- 
ed them.*' After this, garments of 
knit work, then woven clothes came 
into use. At Cesar's arrival, the 
Britons in the south part of the 
isle were attired with skins ; but as 
civility grew under the Romans, 
they assumed the Roman habit. 
The English or Saxons, at their 
first arrival there, wore long iack- 
ets, were shorn all over the head, 
excepting about the crowiu and un- 
der that an iron ring. Afterwards 
they wore loose and large white 
garments, with broad borders of 
divers colours, as the Lombards. 
Somewhat before the conquest they 
wei'e all gallant, with coats to the 
mid-knee, head shorn, beard shav- 
ed, face painted, and arms laden 
with bracelets. But totus homo in 
vultu est, as the whole man is seen 
by his face, it will not be amiss to 
observe^ that Edward the confessor 
•wore very short cropt hair, whis- 
kers and beard exceeding long. 
William the conqueror wore short 
hair, large whiskers, and a short 
round beard. Robert, his eldest son, 
it is well known, used short hose, 
from thence called ^ourthose, coui^- 
toise, Curtis; on his monument, 
yet extant at Gloucester, he is 
pourtrayed with short stockings of 
mail, reaching scarce up to the 
place where some garter below 
knee ; no breeches, but a coat, or 
rather shirt of mail, instead of 
thdm. However, breeches and 
stockings are new terms, and, in 
the sense we now understand them^ 
different things, being at first one 
and the same, all made of one piece 
of cloth, and then called hose. 

William Rufus wore the hair of 



his head a degree longer than his 
father ; but no beard or whiskers* 
In 1104 (4, Henry I) Serlo bishop 
of Seez, preaching at Carenton, be- 
fore the king, against long UsaVj 
caused him and all his courtiers to 
get their hair cropt as soon as thef 
teft the church ; and accordingly 
Henry I, in his broad seal (as appears 
in Sandford), has no hair, beard, or 
whiskers. Stephen observed the 
same fashions. Henry II brought 
in the short mantle, and therefore 
had the name of Court-mantle. In 
his time the use of silk was first 
brought out of Greece into Sici- 
ly, and other parts of ohristea« 
dom. Richard I, in his first and se- 
cond broad seals, has longish hair, 
no beard or whiskers. John, in 
his broad seal, has short hair, large 
whiskers, and short curled hair. 
The ladies, in the three last men- 
tioned reigns, wore long cloaks 
from their shoulders to their heelS) 
biittoned round the neck, and then 
thrown over the shoulders, hangiog 
down behind. 

Henry III wore whiskers, and a 
short reand beard. The same king 
returning out of France, in 1243» 
commanded it to be proclaimed all 
over the kingdom, ut quoHbet civU 
tate vkl burgo quatuor cives vet 
butgenaes honorabiUore^ et obviafh 
firocederent in vestibua firetiosis tt 
dendembiUbuas his design in whidh 
was to obtain presents from th^m. 
Edward I wore short hair, and no 
whiskers or beard. Edward II 
continued this fashion. Edward III^ 
in his first and second broad seak^ 
has long hair, but no beard or wfais^ 
kers ; in his third broad seal, short** 
er hair, large whiskers, and a two» 
pdnted beard, and on his monu- 
mept in Westminster abbey a very 
long beard. The same king, in 
our common prints of him, is gene- 
rally pictured with a sort of hat on ; 
but as hats are a deal more modern, 
wherever I see him drawn with a 
hat on, I conclude that picture to be 
a counterfeit. Andjndeed it may 
be questioned, whether there are 
any pictures of any of our kings 
painted before his time now extant. 
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Phitippa, consort to tht9 king, ac- 
cording; to ber monument at West- 
minster, wore a pretty sort of net- 
work cawl over her hair, with a 
kmg end of the Same hanging down 
eaeh ear* 

In this reign I conceive it was 
that history says, <^ the commons 
were besotted in excess of apparel, 
going some in wide surcoats reach- 
ing to their loins ; some in a gar- 
ment reaching to their beds, close 
before, and strutting out on both 
»des, so that on the back they make 
men seem women, and this they 
call by a ridiculous name, gtrmn. 
Their hoods are little, tied under the 
chin, and buttoned like the women% 
but^twith gold, silver, and precious 
stones. Their lerripipes reach to 
their heels, all jaggtxL They have 
another weed of silk, which they call 
paltocks, without ahy breeches.— 
Their p^dles are of gold and silver ; 
their shoes and pattens snouted, and 
piked above a finger long, crooking 
upwards, and fastened to the knees 
with chains of gold or silver.". 

^ In 1369, they bet;an to use caps 
<£ divers colours, especially red, 
with costly linings; and in 13f2, 
they first began to wanton it in a 
new round curtail weed called a 
cloak, in latin armciausa fg. ar* 
nd'ClauaaJy as only cevenng the 
shoulders." 

But this cloak, as I take it, was 
BO more than a monk's hood, or 
OOwl. Richaiti II, in his picture 
in Westminster Abbey, is drawn 
with short curling kair, and a small 
curling two-pointed beard. Queen 
Anne, Richard lid's consort (who 
first taught the English women to 
ride on nde^saddles, who heretofore 
fid astride), brought in high head 
attire," piked with horns, and long** 
trained gowns. Their high heads 
had sometimes one point, sometimes 
two, shaped like sugar*k)aves ; to 
which they had a sort of streamers 
fiutened, which wantoned and hung 
down behind, and, turning up again, 
were tied to their girdles. Henry 
rV wore long hair, whiskers, and a 
double-pointed. beard; in his time 
the long pocketed sleeve was muck 
in vogue. Henry V wwe much the 



same : in this reign the shoes were 
remarkably broad, which Camden 
speaking of, says, << Not many years 
after, it was proclaimed, that no 
man should have his shoes broader 
at the toes than six inches. And 
women trimmed themselves with 
foxes' tails under their garments, as 
they do now with French farthin- 
gals; and men with absurd short 
garments. Henry VI, Edward IV, 
Richard III, and Henrv VII, wore 
their hair moderately long, no 
whiskers or beard. Henry VIII 
had short cropt hair, large whiskers, 
and a short curled beard, his gown 
fiirred, the upper parts of his sleeves 
bowed out with whalebone, and open 
from his shoulders to his wrists, and 
there buttoned with diamonds; 
about his neck and wrists short 
ruffles. Queen Mary wore a close 
head dress, with a broad flat long 
end or train hanging down behind; 
strait sleeves down to her wrist ; 
there and on her neck a narrow^ 
ruffle. On the 27th of May, 1555 
(3^ Queen Mary), sir William Cecil, 
being then at Calais, bought, as ap- 
pears by his MS. Diary, three hats 
for his children. These are the 
first h^ts I have yet read of; and it 
should seem, at their first coming 
in, they were more worn by children 
that men, who yet kept to' caps. 

Queen Elizabeth wore no head 
dress, but her own or false hair in 
great plenty, extravagantly friszled 
and curled ; a bob or jewel dropt on 
her foi*ehead ; a huge laced doublet 
ruff, long piked stays, a hoop petti« 
toat extendedflike a go-cart, her pet^ 
ticoat prodigously full ; her sleeves 
barrelled and hooped from the 
shoulders to the elbows, and again 
from the elbows to the Wrists. In 
one picture of her she is drawn as 
above, with five bobs, one on her 
forehead, one above each ear, and 
one at each ear. This queen is 
vaid to havfe been the first person in 
England who wore stockings: be^ 
fore her time both men and women 
wore hosC) that is breeches, or 
drawers, and stockings all of one 
piece of cloth. Sir Philip Sidney, 
one of her fiivourites, wore a hugb 
high collar, stiffened witli whale- 
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boDCi; a very broad stiff laced ruff; 
his doublet (body and sleeves) bom- 
<ba9ted or barrelled, and pinked and 
slashed all over, small oblong but* 
tons, and a loose long cloak. The 
custom of men sitting uncovered in 
the chuix^h is- certainly very decent, 
but not very ancient. Dr. Cox, 
hHshop of Ely, died 1581, whose fu- 
neral procession I have seen an ad- 
mirable old drawing of ; as likewise 
of the assembly sitting in the choir 
to hear the funeral sermon, all co- 
vered, and having their bonnets on, 
John Fox, the martyrologist, who 
died in 1587, when an old man (at 
appears by his picture), wore a 
strait cap covering his head and 
ears, and over tWat a deepish-crown^* 
ed shallow-brimmed slouched hat. 
This is the first hat I have yet ob- 
served in any picture. Hats being 
thus come in, men began then to sit 
uncovered in the church, as I take 
it ; for as hats look not so well on 
men's heads in places of public wor- 
shi|>as hoods or bonnets (the former 
wear), this might probably be the 
first occasion of their doing so. 

James I wore short hair, large 
whiskers, and a short beard ; also a 
ruff and ruff ruffles. In 1^12 (10, 
Jac. I), Mr. Hawley, of Gray's Inn, 
coming to court one day, Maxwell, 
a Scotsman, led him out of the 
room by a black string which he 
wore in his ear, a fashion then 
much in use; but this had like to 
have caused warm blood, had not 
the king made up the quarreL 
Prince Henry, eldest son to James 
the first, wore short hair filietted and 
combed upward, short barrelled 
breeches, and silk thistles or carna- 
tions at the tie of his shoes. The 
young lord Harrington, this prince's 
4X)ntemporary, is painted in the 
same manner, with the addition of 
bar-drops, a double ruff, and barrelr 
led doublet. 

' The great tub farthingal was 
much worn in this reign ; the fa- 
mous countess of Es^ex is pictured 
in a monstrous hoop of thia.sort. In 
conformity to the ladies of that age, 
ti)e gentlemen fell into the ridicu- 
lous fashion of trunk hose, an affec- 
tation of the same kind, and carried 



to so great a height by stuffing them 
out, that they might more properly 
have been called the farthingal 
breeches, 

Charles I wore long hair, parti- 
cularly one lock longer than the 
rest, hanging on the left side, large 
whiskers, a piked beard, a ruff, shoe 
roses, and a falling band. His queen 
wore a iruff standing on each sid^^ 
and behind, but her bosom open. 
Sir Francis Bacon, who died in 1626, 
in his fine monument at St. Alban's, 
is represented with monstrous shoe 
roses, and great bombast paned hose, 
reaching to the knees. About 1641, 
the forked shoes came into fashion, 
almost as long again as the feet, not 
less an impediment to the action of 
the foot than to reverential devotion, 
for our boots and shoes were so long 
snouted, we could hardly kneel. 
But as a short foot was soon though^ 
to be more fashionable, fiill as much 
art became necessary to give it as 
^hort an appearance as possible. 
About 1650, both men and women 
had the whim of bringing down the 
hair of their heads to cover their 
forehead, so as to meet their eye- 
brows. In 1652, John Owen, dean 
of Clinst church and vice chancel- 
lor of Oxford, went in querpo, like 
a young scholar, with powdered 
hair, his Isand strings with very- 
large tassels, a large set of ribandls 
at: his knees, with tags at the ends of 
them ; Spanish leather boots with 
large lawn tops, and his hat mostly 
cocked. After the close-stool-paijt 
sort of hat, which had now been ma- 
ny years in wear, came in the su- 
gar-loaf or high crowned hat ; these, 
though mightily afiected by both 
sexes, were so very incommodiom, 
ks that, every puff of wind blowing 
them offy they required the almost 
constant employment of one hand to 
seoure them. Charles II, in 1660, 
appears to hi^ve vrjom a large thick 
cravat with tassels, a sftiort doublet, 
}arge ruffles, short boots with great 
tops, a very short cloak, and long 
hair (one lock on the right side 
longer than ordinary), all pulled for- 
ward, and divided like a long wig 
jon each side of his face : soon after 
he wore a ]»eriwig. 
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There is no end of the whims, 
vagaries, and fancies in dress which 
men and women have run into. 
Whole volumes might be wrote on 
the subject. However, these rude 
notes may serve as a sketch of the 
'former times. 

Old fables tell us of one EpimU 
nides, who after a sleep of fifty 
years awaked with amazennent, 
finding a new world every where, 
both of men and fashiop. Let this 
sleep go (as it well may) for a fabu- 
lous invention, the effects of it, his 
amazement, 1 am sure might have 
been credible enough, though the 
sleep had been shorter by many 
years. In some countries, if men 
should but put on those clothes 
which they left off but four or five 
years before, and use those fashions 
which were then in use, they would 
seem even to themselves ridiculous, 
and unto many little less than mon- 
strous. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

ON EDUCATION. 
LETTKR II. 

To the Editor^ ^c. 

SIR, 

WHEN the infant comes into the 
world, its mind is devoid of ideas, 
excepting those very few it has re- 
ceived in the womb, but in the 
course even c^ a few days it acquires 
several. Children are capable of 
combining and comparing ideas, 
and forming judgments, much soon- 
er than is generally imagined ; and 
as their minds posses^ but a small 
number of ideas, and almost every 
.object is new to them, every thing 
strikes them with much greater 
force than it does a person of riper 
years, and fixes itself much stronger 
in iheir memories. A man whose 
faculties are impaired by age for- 
gets the occurrences of the middle 
years of life, but hardly ever those 
of childhood ; he often remembers 
Uiem itkuch more perfectly than the 
transactions of yesterday. As, then, 
children are so susceptible of im« 
pressions, and as these early im- 



pressions are so difficult to be era- 
dicated, and frequently form leading 
features of their characters ever 
afterwards, we cannot be too care- 
ful what ideas we inculcate into 
their minds. The nursery- maid 
does as much towards forming the 
character of a child as the school- 
master. 

Nurses and mothers hardly ever ' 
talk sense to them. They sing 
them to sleep with stories that 
would astonish even the inhabitants 
of Bedlam, and) in the day, tell them 
tales of giants and fairies, whose 
tremendous actions alarm their 
fears, and are frequently used as 
threats to terrify them when disobe- 
dient ; and, when taught their let- 
ters, almost the only books given 
them to read are histories of Cock 
Robin, Jack the Giant-Killer, and a 
parcel of rubbish ; every line of 
which serves only to render their 
little understanding less. Hence the 
generality of children have good 
memories, a credulity that will 
swallow every thing, abundance <^ 
superstition, and reason inferior to 
that of the brute creation. 

But how can this be remedied ? 
By not intrusting them to the care 
of persons from whom they can only 
learn what they must afterwards 
unlearn. Let parents superintend 
their education during infancy them- 
selves. To a feeling heart no gratifi- 
cation can be so exquisite. It is the 
first of all duties. It is far better to 
^ive them a good education with a 
Uttle money, than a bad one with 
ever so large an estate. When the 
child begins to read, some books 
should be given it, cont£uning, in 
short sentences, its duties towards 
God, its neighbour, and itself ; little 
histories, relating nothing extraor- 
dinary or miraciSous : the histories 
of childreu engage their attention 
above all others, because they are 
exactly suited to their capacities, 
and they can easily comprehend 
them*; and whatever they read 

• i have seen some excellent little 
books of this description, printed by 
Jacob Johnson, of this city, a .gentle- 
man who emulates the ** philanthropic 
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should be fuUy^ explained to them ; 
and as soon as they are able they 
should be made, in an hour or two 
afterwards, to repeat the substance 
of their lesson, with its explanation. 
Children generally have a deal of 
curiosity ; every thing is new to 
them, and themore excites their 
attention. This curiosity should be 
encouraged and increased by every 
possible means. If they do not ask 
for an explanation of every thing, 
we should give it them ; and, by 
constantly keeping their minds oc- 
cupied on things of importance, their 
understandings will enlarge, and soon 
outgrow trifles. To reAue to grati- 
fy their curiosity is to forbid them to 
learn, and damps their thirst after 
knowledge. But there is a still 
more abominable pracUce some 
parents are guilty of than merely 
letting their children remain in ig- 
norance, which is, the instructing 

c them in error, ia answering their 
quesJtions falsely. They think that, 
as the child will not know whether 
they tell it trutli or falsehood, it is 
immaterial which they tell it. The 
asking for an explanation proves 
that its attention is strongly engag- 
ed; the answer therefore will be 
deeply engraven on its memory. 
This practice will inevitably make 
it believe wrong. The explanation 
will in all probability contradict its 
reason, or some previous instruction 
it has received ; its little miad will 
be filled with doubts which it cannot 

• solve; by receiving contradictory 
solutions it will discover that the 
truth is not always told it, and im« 
bibe a sceptical disposition, and be 
forward to disbelieve instructions 
that are really valuable. 

And this leads me to the third 
point, That our inetnictions shotUd 
be aiwiy9 uniform. In addition to 
the inconveniences just stated, con- 
tradictory instructions will lead the 
child to lying. When chastised for 
a faulty it will justify itself by some 
precept it lias received; when 

bookseller in St. Paul's ChurcU Yard, 
the friend of children, the friend of 
mankind." 



chastised for another fault, it will 
justify itself b^ some other precept* 
directly opposite to the former. If 
It cannot remember a precept that 
will bear it out, it will soon seek, by 
some trifling alteration, to convert 
one into an excuse ; and by a natural 
gradation, in a little time, excuse 
Itself by an entire falsehcMod. In 
this part of education example is at 
least as important as verbal instruc- 
tions, and is what very few parents 
attend ta They correct the child 
for ill-humour, and perhaps direct- 
ly afterwards put themselves into 
a passion. Here are contradictory 
instructions, and the example com- 
ing last eradicates all that the pre- 
cept and correction have taught* 
Those who are intrusted with the 
care of children cannot be too atten- 
tive to their own behaviour and con- 
versation, for they frequently leam 
as much from the conversation their 
parents hold with third persons, as 
from the instructions which are 
given immediately to themselves. 

Many parents, from a mistaken 
tenderness, indulge their children in 
every thing that they desire ; and, 
from a fear of rendering them un- 
happy, never contradict them. Of 
all children, none is so unhappy as 
one that is spoilt. It wants things 
which it is impossible for it to ob« 
tain ; and is as miserable, because 
it cannot procure them, as if it was 
deprived of some absolute necessary 
of life. It renders itself disagreea- 
ble to every body but its misguided 
parents. When sent to school, it is 
obnoxious to its schoolfellows, who 
will not submit to its caprices, and 
the harshness of the treatment it re- 
ceives both from them and from 
the master or mistress is generally 
In proportion to the inordinate in- 
dulgence it has received at home. 

But of all bad practices, none is 
equal to that of partiality. Even if 
parents feel a greater degree of af- 
fection for one child than another, 
they ought not to show it. The fo- 
vourite is always spoilt : and seeds 
of dissension are sown between the 
children, which sometimes can never 
be eradicated. 
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Though I am a strong advocate 
for genfleness, I can by no means 
agree with M. Rousseau, « That 
children should never be correct- 
ed, even when they do amiss.*' 
As little can I subscribe to Dr. 
Johnson*s opinion, '' That they 
should not be rewarded when they 
do well." They will not be at the 
trouble of learning without some in- 
ducement; there are but two in- 
ducements in nature, the hope of 
pleasure and the fear of pain. 
There must be a particular motive 
for every action; if therefore we 
dispense rewards alone, we must 
gratify them with something for 
every lesson they learii; and be- 
^des, by never being contradicted, 
they will grow self-willed and over- 
bearing. On the other hand, if 
they are governed entirely by fear, 
they will acquire a servile disposi- 
tion, the energy of their minds will 
be damped ; and, though they may 
be beat into great scholars, they 
will never become great philoso- 
phers or legislators. 

To become truly great, a strong 
spirit of emulation is necessary ; but 
as this is the most important and 
the most difficult part of education, 
I shall reserve my sentiments upon 
it for another letter. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

DESCRIPTION OF RHOD£ ISLAND 
BRIDGE. 

THIS bridge connects the north- 
east end of the island with the 
main land, in Tiverton, at a place 
called Rowland's ferry, about 11 
miles from Newport. It is 1524 
foet in length, from the west end on 
the islabd, to the east end on the 
main ; and 864 feet between the 
former abutments of the old (wood- 
en) bridge, where the average depth 
of water is 39 to 40 feet, and the 
greatest depth 59 to 60 feet at high- 
-water. This bridge is building on 
the following plan: a sufficient 
quantity of stone to be thrown pro* 
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miscuously into the river, in a line 
across, to form a base, with such 
declivity 'on each side as the stones 
shall rest at, and of such width, as 
will make a ridge levelled to 35 
feet wide at low-water mark. Oa 
this base, a causeway to be raised 
5 feet above high-water mark, and 
to be 31 feet wide on the top for the 
passage way ; the walls of which to 
be built with large flat stones, the 
space between to be filled with stone, 
and the top levelled with gravel. 
On each side to be erected a sub« 
scantial fence or wall, for the safety 
of passengers. The whole to be 
filled up and built in this manner, 
except a passage of 66 feet near the 
centre of the river, over which a 
drawbridge is to be thrown. 

This great and novel work was 
undertaken the last summer, and the 
following is the present state of it :— * 
From the east end of the bridge to 
the draw, a distance of 757 feet is 
nearly completed ; a drawbridge, on 
a very simple and good model, is 
thrown over the passage left in tiie 
river, to open 30 feet for vessels to 
pass, whic^ is worked with great 
ease and dispatch by one man; 
from the draw westward, 184 feet 
is filled up to low-water mark; 
on the west end, 140 feet is nearly 
complete ; and 228 feet further 
eastward is filled up to low -water 
mark ; the remaining space, about 
150 feet, is filled up, on an average, 
within 5 feet of low-water. 

It is expected, that the bridge 
may be passed on foot, at low-water, 
on the first of September : and pro- 
bably carriages may pass in October 
next The time requisite for the 
stones thrown in loosely to settle, 
and form a natural or secure angle, 
before the* side walls can be be built 
up where it has lately been filled in, 
will delay the completion of the 
work till next summer; but it is 
expected the bridge can be passed 
by horses and cattle (if not by car- 
riages) without difficulty, after Oc- 
tober. 

To raise the money requisite for 
building this bridge, a subscription 
was opened, under the act of incor- 
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poration, for 86o shared of 100 dot- 
lars each, which has been subscrib* 
€(1, and it is expected will complete 
this work. 

This undertaking, though not so 
expensive as n^any, raay be consi- 
dered as the most enterpriting, 
considering the rapidity of the cur- 
rent and the very great depth of 
water ; and that it was impossible 
to make a bridge that would stand, 
unless by filling up a passage across 
the river, in the manner which has 
been done. The quantity of stone 
already used, and which will be re- 
quired, ^s immense. The success 
of the undertaking, and durability 
of the bridge, cannot be questioned, 
by any who examine it. 
' There are few works of greater 
public utility : it establishes a per- 
manent cofsmunication with the 
main land ; is the most direct, and 
shortest way to Boston, and the on- 
ly way to New Bedford. To travel 
from hence to Boston, via Provi- 
dence, requires two days; but a 
line of stages will run, on this new 
route, across the bridge, to and 
from Boston, with great ease, in one 
day. It will form an essential secu- 
rity to this island, in case of war 
with any European power, as it will 
keep open a communication from the 
main, wnich cannot be destroyed : 
and, by stopping up the passage, pre- 
vent ships of war from sailing round 
the island. 

The country, where this cause- 
way bridge is erected, has a de- 
lightful climate, affords a diversi- 
fied and interesting perspective-^^ 
In the season, there are plenty of 
curlews, plovers, and other game. 
' The river abounds with almost 
every kind of fish that is brought to 
market; particularly the sheep's- 
head, striped bass, blue fish, and to- 
tague, of the largest size : and for 
sea bathing, no place on the conti- 
nent can be preferred to it. It is 
expected, in a few years, that it will 
become a fashionable place of great 
resort, where invalids, bon vivants, 
and parties of pleasure, may bene- 
fit their healths, gr agreeably pass 
the summer months. 
jVev^fiort, Aug. 16. 



For the Liierary Magazine. 

AGCOilNT OP THE PROFIT ANO 
LOSS UPON A FLOCK Ot SRKKP 
iViKTKRKD AT CLERMONT, IN 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK, IK 

1806—7. 

PubHahed^ by order of the JigricuU 
tural Society ofDutcheaa county ^ 
J\r. y., by the firofirietor, Robert 
R, Livingston, 

THE flock consisted of six fiiU 
bred Merino sheep, twenty-four 
three-fourths bred, thirty half bred, 
and seventeen common sheep of 
good quality. They were kept in 
one flock, and treated alike in every 
respect The fiill bred were two 
rams and four ewes, one of the ewes 
died in February a lambing. She 
was eig^t years old. Two ewes 
lambed in March, the other was a 
yearling and had not taken a raro« 
On May 28 the five sheep were shorn, 
and gave 28|lbs. of wool. They 
had not been washed, but as they 
were well littered in the fold, and 
kept out except at night, the wool 
was not so foul as common. 
28|lbs. of wool sold to 

Mr. Booth at 10». £U 7 6 
1 ram lamb sold at jglOO 40 
1 ewe do. not sold, as I 
have not yet my com- 
plement 40 
Wool from the ewe that 

died 4ilbs. at lOff. 2 5 9 



Deduct for the old"* 
ewe that died, which 
cost at 2 years old 
S80 £15 

Keeping 6 
sheep at 129. S 12 0-^ 



96 12 6 



> 18 12 



;C78 6 
Account qf 24 three-quarter bred 

aheefi, 
24 sheep, among which there was 

but one yearling wether. 
Gave 1061bs. of wool, 

sold at 5«. ^26 10 

Keeping at 12a. deduct 14 8 

Clear profit on the wool >^I2 2 
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Remains to be credited 21 seven- 
eighths bred lambs at £ 

N. 3. This wool was worth at least 
8ff^ though sold at 5«.) the rat^ at 
which the half blood sold, though 
U was much finer, and many fleeces 
v^ry little inferior to the full bred 
sheep. 

Account qf 35 half bred Merinoea, 

S. lambs sold before shear- 
ing to Mr. Dean at 
«12 £24, 

30 shorn gave ISQJlbs. of 
wo(d, sold at 5«. 34 17 6 



58.17 6 
Eiqpenceof 35, at 12«. 21 
Clear profit, exchisive of — — 

lambs ^37 17 6 

To 22 three-quarters bred 

lambs at £ 

N. B. I have not carried out the 
price of the lambs, because this is 
in some measure arbitrary, and pro- 
poriioned to the demand. I have 
myself, however, purchased three* 
quarter bred ewes at 7 dollars, and 
sold my half bloods at 12 dollars. I 
value the seven-eighths at 40 dollar^ 
the ewes, and 50 for the rams. 
Taking the average at 15 dollars 
for the whole 22 lambs, it would 
amount to 4401. to be added to tl^e 
account of profits. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Clear profit on 5 meri- 
noes £7S 6 

Do. on the wool of 24 three- 
quarter bred do. 26 10 

Po. on 35 half bred do., in- 
clu(]Ung 5 sold 37 7 6 

Clear profit on 64 sheep, ———-*- 
exclusive of lambs ;f 141 18 

Account of 17 common aheefiy part 
qf the above Jlock, 

Keeping at 12«. of 17 

sheep /;iO 4 

Fleeces unwashed 62ilbs. 

at2«.6(/. 8 11 3 

Loss, if lambs are not ere- ——^ 

dited, 1 12 9 

15 lambs at 12«. ;C9 



Two things will require explana- 
tion in the above statement. 1st. 
The quality of wool given by my 
merinoes, and next the low price at 
which I sold the wool of the threef 
quarter bred sheep. 

It will seem extraordinary that 
five merinoes should have given 
twenty-eight pounds and three quar- 
ters of wool, which is near six 
pounds, and would probably amount 
to about four pounds of washed wool, 
per head. But it is to be considered 
that these were chosen, or bred from 
those that were chosen with care out 
of a flock of two hundred that were 
themselves an improved stock. For 
it is an undoubted fact, that the. me- 
rinoes of the national flock have 
greatly improved in France by care 
and attention ; that they are larger 
and yield more wool (with the latter 
having deteriorated) than the meri- 
noes of Spain. This is a very en- 
couraging circumstance, and the ra- 
ther as 1 can add, from my own ex- 
perience, that the French merinoes 
improve here when well kept. That 
there is no error in my statement is 
otear from this circumstance. Mr. 
Booth purchased thewool, and weigh- 
ed it a second time himself, after it 
had been weighed by my overseer, 
their accounts agreeing exactly. 

Though the wool of the fourth 
bred sheep was only sold at five 
shillings, yet it was worth at least 
eight, since it was, in most ot the 
fleeces, nearly ^s fine as that of the 
full bred sheep. . But as this was the 
first time { had sold the wool, and 
Mr. Booth took all I had, I gave it 
to him at the price that he put upon 
that of the half blood sheep. I should 
mention here, that Mr. Dean informs 
me, that the five iambs he had of me 
have given him five pounds of wash- 
ed wool per head, which he can sell 
to the hatters at eight shillings per 
pound, so that, had they been pur- 
chased only for the wool, they would 
have yielded about 30 per cent on 
the capital. 

Though in the above statement I 
have craiited the wool below its real 
value, and at the price at which I 
sold it; yet, even at these prices, the 
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contrast between the merino and 
the common sheep is sufficiently ob- 
vious to induce every intelligent far- 
mer to change his stock as fast as 
he can do it with convenience, and 
•without too much expence. With- 
out speaking of the full blood, which 
it would be difficult as yet to pro- 
cure, I will contrast the half bloods 
with the common sheep kept with 
them, and fed exactly alike. My 
half bloods gave in wool lU. likL 
per head profit, after paying 12«. for 
their keeping ; whereas the keeping 
of the common sheep amounting to 
a fraction more than 1*. lOd. per 
head beyond the valuQ of their wool, 
making a difference of 13». 3d. per 
head, between the profit of half bred 
merinoes and common sheep, sup- 
posing the lambs both equal in value, 
though, in fact, the diffi;rence in the 
value of the sheep must necessarily 

. extend to the lambs, and render the 
contrast still more striking. Let 

• any agriculturalist make the calcu- 
lation upon a flock of one hundred 
wethers of eacJi sort, and conviction 
must stare him in the face. One 
hundred common wethers would 
give, if well kept, 250lbs. of washed 
wool, worth $8. per pound, 521. 10«. 
The same number of half bred me- 
rinoes would yield at least 400lbs. 
worth 8«. or 160/. Deduct the keep- 
ing at 12*. and the merino flock af- 
fords a clear profit of 100/. while the 
loss upon the common sheep amounts 
to 71. lOs. They are then a losing 
stock till sold to the butchers, and 
then, if killed at 3 years old, do not 
give 7s. a year profit per head. 
Thus if sold fat they are worth 300/. ; 
from this must be deducted the an- 
nual loss for three years, 22/. 13«., 
leaving an ultimate clear profit of 
g243 25, at the end of three years, 
during which time the owner has 
been paying an annual loss, with the 
interest of which the flock should be 
€-harged. While on the other hand the 
half blood merinoes will obtain the 
same price from the butcher at the 
end of three years, and will in the 
mean time have paid an annual pro- 
fit of 100/. yearly for the interest of 



which the flock should be credited^ 
and if sold in the winter when their 
fleeces are grown, will give an ad- 
ditional profit of S200, beyond the 
common sheep sold under similar 
circumstances. 

Who is there that does not feel 
the difference between receiving 
100/. yearly, and waiting 3 years be- 
fore your capital produces any 
thing ? It may be said the merinos 
are less profitable from want of size, 
as animals of the same species, ge- 
nerally speaking, eat in proportion 
to their size. I think then is no 
weight in this objection, if it* was 
really founded. But this I can say, 
that I have no doubt that if my sheep 
of the full and mixed breed were 
weighed against any common flock 
of equal numbers, they would out« 
weigh them. They are certainly 
heavier and better wooUed than any 
other sheep that I have seen, except 
some of the best English breeds. 
We should add, the merino will 
yield a greater profit if kept seven 
years, whereas, every year that a 
common sheep is kept after he is fit 
for the butcher is so much loss, in- 
asmuch as the wool does not pay 
for his keeping. 

These observations, founded upon 
undeniable facts, are so striking, that 
I hope to see this useful breed of 
sheep as much encouraged as it de- 
serves to be, and I deem it a very 
happy circumstance^ that the intro- 
duction of them by col. Humphreys 
into Connecticut from Spain, and by 
myself from France in the same 
year, into this state, furnish the in- 
telligent farmer with means for the 
gradual change of his flock, which 
may be effected by the purchase of 
three quarter and half blooded rams, 
whose fleeces alone will annually 
pay 30 per cent, upon the price they 
cost, so that, in fact, the change 
may be wrought without any ex- 
pence, and for a trifling advance of 
motley. I am satisfied that even 
the introduction of one quarter Spa- 
nish blood into a flock will improve 
the fleece to the value of 5«., so that 
instead of losing annually 1*. lOd on 
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the wool of every sheep in the 
flock, 3«. 2</» will be gained ; and 
a ram who will cost about 3/. more 
than a good common ram will add 
12/. 105, yearly to the value of a 
flock consisting of 50 ewes. 
Clermont^ July 2, 1807. 



For the Literary Magazine, 
THE MELANGE. 

NO. VIII. 

Beauty destroyed by jlffectation. 

The brightest forms through Affecta- 
tion fade 
To strange new things, which nature 

never made : 
Frown not, ye fair, so much your sex 

we prize. 
We hate those arts which take you 

fipom our eyes. 
In Albucinda's native grace is seen, 
What you, wtai labour at perfection, 

mean : 
Short is the rule, and to be learnt 

with ease ; 
Retain your gentle selves, and you 

must please. 

YOUNG. 

THE graces, all three sisters, all 
extremely pretty ladies, and maids 
of honour to the goddess Venus, the 
all-powerful que,en of love, lived to- 
gether, for a long time, in the strict- 
est bonds of affection and friendship 
one towards another, which is some- 
what extraordinary, indeed, as they 
were such near relations, such un- 
common beauties, and such distin- 
guished favourites at court. 

In process of time, however, 
pride and ambition sowed the seeds 
of jealousy amongst them. Each be- 
gan to plume herself on her own 
imaginary charms, and each insisted 
on her precedence, as having the 
most fire in her eyes, the most re- 
sistless arts of pleasing in conversa- 
tion, and the surest and most en- 
chanting ways of making captives 



of her beholders. The contest, la 
short, grew so warm, that they en- 
tertained thoughts of making their 
appeal to their mistress Venus on so 
important and critical an affair. 

" For my_ part," said miss Eu- 
phrosyne, with a smile of indififer- 
ence and disdain, ^^ I desire no bet* 
ter a judge, since no one- will be 
more impartial; and we are all 
sensible that no one can possibly be 
better qualified to settle and adjust 
the merit and prize of beauty. Let 
us lay, I say, my dear sisters, all 
animosities aside, and at once, with* 
out more ado, agree to refer our 
cause to her decision. Let her de- 
clare which of us is in reality 
possessed of the most prevailing 
charms, the most resistless arts of 
pleasing ; but, then, let us unani- 
mously agree, likewise, to make no 
further appeals ; let us acquiesce 
in, and subscribe to, her senteace^ 
as final and conclusive." 

<' Subscribe to her yourself, if you 
please," replied miss Thalia, not a 
little nettled, and visibly chagrined 
at her sister^s seeming confidence 
in the merit of her cause. 

"Without any further words or 
dissention between us," said miss 
Aglae, " 1 highly approve of the 
proposal. I don't care, sisters, for 
my part, how soon our petty con- 
troversy is drawn to a final conclu- 
sion." 

This emulation of their's soon 
reached the ears of their mistress 
Venus, who summoned them all im- 
mediately to make their personal 
appearance in court ; and accord- 
ingly assumed the bed of justice 
with such a grace, and such an air 
of complacency, as is beyond the 
power of words to express ; reflect- 
ing with a secret pleasure, how in 
time past, upon a dispute of the 
like nature, the golden apple was 
adjudged to herself by the shepherd 
Paris, in preference both to Juno 
and Minerva. 

The* court being set, and all the 
contending parties present, Venus 
directed each of them to exert her 
peculiar talents, and secret arts of 
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incantation, to which she laid a pe- 
culiar claim. 

Each accordingly' prepared to 
tibey her orders: all of them equal- 
ly fired with a fond desire and rest- 
less hope of being pronounced the 
best qoalified charmer, with etjual 
pleasure and cheerfulness practised 
their studied arts and stratagems to 
please before her. But those rest- 
less hopes, those fond desires of 
approbation, with which they were 
all embarrassed, perfectly bafiBed 
their ambitious views, and turned 
out to their equal disadvantage. 

One screwed up her mouth in so 
prim a form, that she made the 
most frightful and disagreeable fi« 
gure that could well be conceived ; 
the second, through an inordinate 
ambition to show her fine row of 
teeth, distorted every feature of her 
face ; and the last, proud of her 
black sparkling eyes, rolled them 
about to such a violent degree, that, 
In the eye of her female and im- 
partial judge, she appeai*ed perfect- 
ly to squint. 

** Are these your arts ?" said Ve- 
nus. " Are those your studied 
charms ? Fie, ladies, fie ! — I al- 
most blush for you. How dare you 
ptit on such artful airs before me ? 
G et out of court : go home di- 
rectly. Consult your respective 
mirrors with impartiality, and let 
me hear no more of your unnatural 
contentions. If you are desirous of 
resuming yAir former title, I mean 
that of the graces, and my favourite 
attendants ; if you are actually ea- 
ger and fond of pleasing, never study 
any of those killing airs, I beseech 
you. As the least thought of that 
t)atui*e is too much, never think of 
your charms at all; for it is a 
fnaxim with me, that will admit of 
no exception,— —that she who is 
solicitous of pleasing over much, 
inevitably gives disgust In a word, 

** Affectation is the bane of Beauty." 



Queen Mary, 

Many curious MS. papers relative 
to Mary queen of Scots are to be 



ftict with Jnthe KhWiry of the Sceis 
college at Paris. The last time 
David Hume was in that city, the 
learned and excellent principal of 
the college showed them to hin!, 
and asked him, why he had pretend- 
ed to write her history in an unfa- 
vourable manner, without consulting 
themf I>avid, on being told this» 
looked over some letters that the 
principal put into his hands, and, 
though not much used to the melting 
mood, burst hito tears. Had Mary 
written the memoirs of her own life, 
how interesting must they have 
been ; a queen, a beauty, a wit, Sk, 
scholar, in distress^ must have laid 
hold of the heart of every reader ; 
and there is all the reason in the 
world to suppose, that she would 
have been candid and impartial. 
Mary, indeed, completely contra- 
dieted the observation made by 
the learned Selden in this Table- 
talk, ^^ that men ai*e not troubled to 
hear men dispraised, because they 
know that though one be naught, 
there is still worth m others ; bat 
women are mightily troubled to 
hear any of themselves spoken 
against, as if the sex itself were 
guilty of some un worthiness :" for 
when one of the Cecil family, minis- 
ter to Scotland from England in 
Mary's reign, was speaking of the 
wisdom of his sovereign queen Eli- 
zabeth, Mary stopped him short, by 
saying, '^ Seigneur chevalier, ne 
me parlez jamais de la sagesse d'une 
femme ; je connois bien mon sexe ; 
la plus sage de nous toutes n'est 
qu*iin pen moins sotte que les au- 
tres." The pictures in general 
supposed to be those of this unfortu- 
nate princess, differ very much 
from one another, and all of them 
from the g(dd medal struck of her 
and her husband Francis II at Pa- 
ris, and which is now in Dr. Hun- 
ter's museum in Wind-mill street, 
London. This medal represents 
her as having a turned-up nose. 
Mary, however, was so graceful in 
her figure, that when, at one of the 
processions of the host at Paris, she 
was carrying the wafer in the fMX, 
a wom£ui burst through the croud 
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to touch her, to convince herself 
that she was not an angel. 

Mary was so learned, that at the 
age of fifteen years she pronounced 
a latin oration of her own cotnposi- 
tion before the whole court of 
France at the Louvre. 

A very curious account of her 
execution was published in France 
soon after that event, and it ap- 
pears by that, that on her. body's 
felling after decapitation, her fa- 
vourite spaniel jumped out of her 
clothes. Immediately before her 
execution she repeated the following 
latin prayer, composed by herself; 
which has lately been set to a very 
solemn and afifecting glee for three 
voices, by the ingemous Dr. Har- 
rington, of Bath. 

O Domine Deus, speravi in te ! 
O care mi Jesu, nunc libera me ! 
In dur4, catenft, in miser& poen&, 

dessidero te ! 
Languendo, g^raendo, & genuflecten- 

do, 
AdorOy imploro, ut liberes me ! 



Desultory Thoughts, 

The old world and the new have 
been incessantly canvassing the 
question, '^ What makes man hap- 
py ?*• but I never heard that either 
disputed what meat would best gra- 
tify his palate : and yet it is as 
clear, that the same things will not 
make all men happy, as that the 
same meats will not please all pa- 
lates. 

Our law says, with great ipropri- 
ety. To delay justice is injustice. 
Not to have a right, and not to be 
able to come at it, differ but little. 

When a piece strongly affects you, 
or raises exalted sentiments, never 
go about it to examine it by the 
rules of composition: those emotions 
are the best proof that it comes from 
a masterly hand. 

False greatness is morose and in- 
accessible, as if, sensible of its un- 
worthiness, it sought concealment;: 
or just shpwing what n^ay dazzle 
the world, but not its open face, for 



fear of discovering its real sordidr 
ness. True greatness, on the con- 
trary, is free, complaisant, familiar, 
popular, suffers itself to be touched 
and handled, loses nothing by a near 
view, but rather is the more admir- 
ed the more it is known. It bends 
to inferiors, and with a natural 
greatness erects itself again. Some- 
times it is all loose and negligent, lays 
aside all its advantages, yet never 
loses the power of resuming themi 
and commanding reverence ; it pre- 
serves dignity amid the sallies q(. 
laughter and jocularity ; we ap« 
proach it at once with freedom aud 
awe ; it is noble and humane, inspir« 
ing respect, but not destroying 
cheerfulness. Hence we view good 
princes, though exalted to the height 
of greatness, without any mortify- 
ing recurrence to the lowness of our 
own condition. 

To feel the want of reason is next 
to having it ; an idiot is not capable 
of this sensation. The best thing 
next to wit is a consciousness that it 
is not in us: without wit, a man 
might then know how to behave 
himself so as not to appear to be a 
fool or a coxcomb. 

That men usually grow more 
covetous as they groW older, does 
not so much proceed from the in- 
crease of their affection for wealth, 
as from the decrease of their incli- 
nations for any thing besides : their 
regard for money continues the 
same, but they meet with fewer 
temptations to part with it : their 
love df pleasures is lessened by satie- 
ty, their ambition by disappoint-^ 
ments, their prodigalitv by experi- 
ence, and their generosity by in- 
gratitude. 

Honour is but a fictitious kind of ^ 
honesty ; a mean, but a necessary- 
substitute for it, in societies who 
have none: it Is a sort of paper 
credit, with which men are obliged 
to trade who are deficient in the 
sterling cash of true morality and 
religion. 

Women are certainly not at all 
inferior to men in resolution, and 
perhaps much less in courage than 
is commonly imagined ; the reason 
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why they appear so is, because 
women affect to be more afraid 
than they really are, and men pre- 
tend to be less. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BEE. 

THE skill and dexterity of the 
honey-beesy displayed in the con- 
struction of their combs or nests, 
have at all times called forth the 
admiration of mankind. They are 
composed of cells regularly applied 
to each other's sides. These cells 
are uniform hexagons or six-sided 
figures. In a bee-hive, every part 
is arranged with such symmetry, 
and so finely finished, that, if limited 
to the same materials, the most ex- 
pert workman would find himself 
unqualified to construct a similar 
habitation, or rkther a similar city. 

In the formation of their combs, 
bees seem to resolve a problem 
which would be not a little puzzling 
to some geometers, namely, A 
quantity of wax being given, to 
make of it equal and similar cells 
of a determined capacity, but of the 
largest size in proportion to the 
quai tity of matter employed, and 
disposed in such a manner as to oc- 
cupy in the hive the least possible 
space. Every part of this problem 
is completely executed by the bees. 
By applying hexagonal cells to each 
other's sides, no void spaces are 
left between them ; and, though the 
same end might be accomplished by 
other figures, yet they would neces- 
sarily require a greater quantity of 
wax. Besides, hexagonal cells are 
better fitted to receive the cylindri- 
cal bodies of these insects. A comb 
consists of two strata of cells applied 
to each other's ends. This arrange- 
ment both saves room in the hive, 
and give a double entry into the 
cells of which the comb is composed. 
As a farther saving of wax, and 
preventing void spaces, the bases of 
the cells in one stratum of a comb 
serve for bases to the opposite stra- 



tum. In a word, the more minutely 
the construction of these cells are 
examined, the more will the admi- 
ration of the observer be excited. 
The walls of the cells are so ex» 
tremely thin, that their mouths 
would be in danger of suffering by 
the frequent entering and issuing of 
the bees. To prevent this disaster} 
they make a kind of ring round the 
margin of each cell, and this ring is 
three or four times thicker than the 
walls. 

It is difficult to perceive, even 
with the assistance of glass-hives, 
the manner in which b^s operate 
when constructing their cells. 
They are so eager to afiford mutual 
assistance, and, for this purpose, so 
many of UiemjDrowd together, and 
are perpetually succeeding each 
other, that their individual opera- 
tions can seldom be distinctly ob- 
served. It has, however, been 
plainly discovered, that their two 
teeth are the only instruments they 
employ in modelling and polishing 
the wax. With a little patience 
and attention, we perceive cells just 
begun ; we likewise remark the 
quickness with which a bee moves 
fts teeth against a small portion of 
the cell. This portion the animal, 
by repeated strokes on each side, 
smooths, renders compact, and re- 
duces to a proper thinness of con- 
sistence. While some of the hive 
are lengthening their hexagonal 
tubes, others are laying the founda- 
tions of new ones. In certain cir- 
cumstances, when extremely hurri- 
ed, they do not complete their new 
cells, but leave them imperfect till 
they have begun a number sufficient 
for their present exigencies. When 
a bee puts its head a little way into 
a cell, we easily perceive it scraping 
the walls with the points of its teeth, 
in order to detach such useless 
and irregular fragments as may 
have been left in the work. Of 
such fragments the bee forms a 
ball about the size of a pin-head, 
comes out of the cell, and carries 
this wax to another part of the 
work where it is needed. It no 
sooner leaves the cell than it is sue. 
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ceeded by another bee which per- 
forms the same office, and in this 
manner the work is successively 
carried on till the cell is completely 
polished. 

The cells of bees are designed for 
different purposes. Some of them 
are employed for the accumulation 
and preservation of honey. In 
others the female deposits her eggs, 
and from these eggs worms are hatch- 
ed, which remain in the cells till 
thdr final transformation into flies. 
The drones or males are larger 
than the common or working bees ; 
and the queen, or mother of the 
hive, is much larger than either. 
A cell destined for the lodgment of 
a male or female worm must, there- 
fore, be considerably larger than 
the cells of the smaller working bees^ 
The number of celli>destined for the 
reception of the working bees far ex- 
ceeds those in which the males are 
lodged. The honey-cells are always 
made deeper and more capacious 
than the others. When the honey 
collected is so abundant that the 
vessels cannot contain it, the bees 
lengthen, and of course deepen the 
iioney-cells. 

Their mode of working, and the 
disposition and division of their la- 
bour, when put into an empty hive, do 
much honour to the sagacity of bees. 
They immediately begin to lay the 
foundations of their combs, wliich 
they execute with surprising quick- 
ness and alacrity. Soon after they 
t)egin to construct one comb, they 
divide into two or three companies, 
each of which, in different parts of 
the hive, is occupied with the sanie 
operations. By this division of la- 
bour, a greater number of bees have 
an opportunity of being employed 
at the same time, and, consequent- 
ly, the common work is sooner 
finished. . The combs are generally 
arranged in a direction parallel to 
each other. An interval or street 
between the combs is always left, 
that the bees may have a free pas- 
sage, and an easy communication 
with the different combs in the 
hive. These streets are just wide 
enough to allow two bees to pass 
VO^.. VIII. NO. XLvni. 



one another. Beside these parallel 
streets, to shorten their journey 
when working, they have several 
round cross passages, which are al- 
ways covered. 

Hitherto we have chiefly taken 
notice of the manner in which bees 
construct and polish their cells, 
without treating of the materials 
they employ. We have not mark- 
ed the difference between the crude 
flatter collected from flowers and 
the true wax. Every body knows 
that bees carry into their hives, by 
means of their hind thighs, great 
quantities of the farina or dust of 
flowers. After many experiments 
made by Reaumur, with a view to 
discover whether this dust contain- 
ed real wax, he was obliged to ac« 
knowledge, that he could never 
find that wax formed any part of 
its composition. He at length dis- 
covered, that wax was not a sub- 
stance produced by the mixture of 
farina with any glutinous substance, 
nor by trituration, nor any mechani- 
cal operation. By long and attentive 
observation, he found that the bees 
actually eat the farina which they 
so industriously collect; and that 
this farina, by an animal process, 
is converted into wax. This digestive 
process, which is necessary to the for- 
mation of wax, is carried on in the 
second stomach, and perhaps in the 
intestines of bees. After knowing the 
place where this operation is per- 
formed, chymists will probably al- 
low, that it is equally difficult to 
make real wax with the farina of 
flowers, as to make chyle with ani- 
mal or vegetable substances, a work 
which is daily executed by our own 
stomach and intestines, and by those 
of other animals. Reaumur like- 
wise discovered, that all the cells in 
a hive were not destined for the re- 
ception of honey, and for depositing 
the eggs of the female, but that some 
of them were employed as recepta- 
cles for the farina of flowers, a spe- 
cies of food that bees find necessary 
for the formation of wax, which is 
the great basis and raw material 
of all their curious operations. 
When a bee comes to the hive wilh 
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its thighs filled with farina, it is often 
ndet near the entr^ce by some of 
its companions, who first take off 
the load, and then devour the pro- 
visions so kindly brought to them. 
But, when none of the l)ees employ- 
ed in the hive are hungry for tWs 
species of food, the carriers of the 
farina deposit their loads in cells 
prepared for that purpose. To 
these cells the bees resort, when 
the weather is so bad that they can- 
not venture to go to the fields in 
quest of fresh provisions. The car- 
rying bees, however, conimonly en- 
ter the hive loaded with farina. 
They walk along the combs, beating 
and making a noise with their wings. 
By these movements they seem to 
announce their arrival to their com- 
panions. Ko sooner has a loaded 
bee made these movements, than 
three or four of those within leave 
their work, come up to it, and first 
take off its load, and then eat the 
materials it has brought. As a 
farther evidence that the bees ac- 
tually eat the farina of flowers, when 
the stomach and intestines are laid 
open, they are often found to be fill- 
ed with this dust, the grains of 
which, when examined by the mi- 
croscope, have the exact figure, co- 
lour, and consistence of farina, tak- 
en from the antherae of particular 
flowers. After the farina is di- 
gested, and converted into wax, the 
bees possess the power of bringing 
it from their stomachs to their 
mouths. The instrument they em- 
ploy in furnishing materials for 
constructing their waxen cells is 
their tongue. This tongue is situat- 
ed below the two teeth or fangs. 
When at work, the tongue may be 
seen by the assistance of a K ns and 
a glass-hive. It is then in perpetual 
motion, and its motions are ex- 
tremely rapid. Its figure continu- 
ally varies. Sometimes it is more 
sharp, at others it is flatter, and 
sometimes it is more or less con- 
cave, and partly covered with a 
moist paste or wax. By the differ- 
ent movements of its tongue the bee 
continues to supply fresh wax to the 
two teeth, which are employed in 
raising and fashioQing the walls of 



its cell, till they have acquired a 
sufficient height As soon as the 
moist paste or wax dries, which it 
does almost instantaneously, it then 
assumes all the appearances and 
qualities of common wax. There 
is a still stronger proof that wax is 
the result of an animal process 
When bees are removed into a new 
hive, and closely confined from 
the morning to the evening, if the 
hive chances to please them, in the 
course of this day several waxen 
cells will be formed, without the 
possibility of a single bee*s having 
had access to the fields. Besides, 
the rude materials, or tlie farina of 
plants, carried into the hive, are of 
various colours. The farina of 
some plants employed by the bees 
is whitish ; in others it is of a fine 
yellow colour ; in others it is al- 
most entirely red ; and in others it 
is green. The combs constructed 
with these differently coloured ma- 
terials are, however, uniformly of 
the same colour. Every comb, es- 
pecially when it is newly made, is 
of a pure white colour, which is 
more or less tarnished by age, the 
operation of the air, or by other ac- 
cidental circumstances. To bleach 
wax, therefore, requires only the 
art of extracting such foreign bo- 
dies as may have insinuated them- 
selves into its substance, and changed 
its original colour. 

Bees, Jfrom the nature of their 
constitution, require a warm habi- 
tation. They are likewise ex- 
tremely solicitous to prevent insects 
of any kind from getting admittance 
into their hives. To accomplish 
both these purposes, when they take 
possession of a new hive^ they care- 
fiilly examine every part of it, and| 
if they discover any small holes or 
chinks, they immediately paste 
them firmly up with a resinous sub- 
stance which differs considerably 
from wax. This substance was not 
unknown to the ancients. PUny 
mentions it under the name of firo^ 
fiolisy or bee-glue. Bees use the. 
propolis for rendering tlieir hives 
more close and pertect, in preference 
to wax, because the former is more 
durable^ and more powerfully re- 
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sists the vicisitudes of weather than 
the latter. This glue is not, like 
-wax, procured by an animal pro- 
cess. The bees collect it from dif- 
ferent trees, as the poplars, the 
birches, and the willows. It is a 
complete production of Nature, and 
requires no addition or manufac- 
ture from the animals by which \t 
is employed. After a bee has pro- 
cured a quantity sufficient to fill the 
cavities in its two hind thighs, 
it repairs to the hive. Two of its 
companions instantly draw out the 
propolis, and apply it to fill up such 
chinks, holes, or other deficiencies, 
as they find in their habitation. But 
this is not the only use to which 
bees apply the propolis. They are 
extremely solicitous to remove such 
insects or foreign bodies as happen 
to get admission into the hive. 
When so light as not to exceed 
their powers, they first kill the in- 
sect with their stings, and then drag 
it out with their teeth. But it 
sometimes happens that an ill-fated 
snail creeps into the hive. It is no 
sooner perceived than it is attacked 
on all sides, and stung to death. 
But how are the bees to carry out a 
burden of such weight ? This labour 
they know would be in vain. They 
are perhaps apprehensive that a 
body so lar^ would diffuse, in the 
course of its putrefaction, a disa- 
greeable or noxious odour through 
the hive. To prevent such hurtful 
consequences, immediately after 
the animal's death, they embalm it 
by coverings every part of its body 
ivith propolis, through which no ef- 
fluvia can escape. When a snail 
"With a shell gets entrance, to dis- 
pose of it gives much less trouble 
and expence to the bees. As soon 
as this kind of snail receives the 
first wound from a sting, it naturally 
retires within its shell. In this 
case, the bees, instead of pasting 
it all over with propolis, content 
themselves with glueing all round 
the margin of the shell, which is 
sufficient to render the animal for 
ever immoveably fixed. 

But propolis, and the materials 
for making wa^t^ are not the oo< 



ly substances these industrious ani- 
mals have to collect. As formerly 
remarked, beside thft whole winter, 
there are many days in summer in 
which the bees are prevented by 
the weather from going abroad in 
quest of provisions. They are, 
therefore, under the necessity oi 
collecting, and amassing in cells 
destined for that purpose, large 
quantities of honey. This sweet 
and balsamic liquor they extract, by 
means of their proboscis or trunk, 
from the nectariferous glands of 
flowers. The trunk of a bee is a 
kind of rough cartilaginous tongue. 
After collecting a few small drops 
of honey, the animal with its pro- 
boscis conveys them to its mouth 
and swallows them. From the oeso- 
phagus or gullet, it passes into the first 
stomach, which is more or less swell- 
ed in proportion to the quantity of 
honey it contains. When empty, it 
has' the appearance of a fine white 
thread : but, when filled with honey, 
it assumes the figure of an oblong 
bladder, the membrane of which' 
is so thin and transparent, that it 
allows the colour of the liquor it 
contains to be distinctly seen. This 
bladder is well known to children 
who live in the country. They cru* 
elly amuse themselves with catch- 
ing bees, and tearing them asunder, 
in order {o suck the honey. A sin- 
gle flower furnishes but a small 
quantity of honey. The bees are, 
therefore, obliged to fly from one 
flower to another till they fill their 
first stomachs. When they have 
accomplished this purpose, they re- 
turn directly to the hive, and dis- 
gorge in a cell the whole honey they 
have collected. It not unfrequently 
happens, however, that, when on its 
way to the hive, it is accosted by a 
hungry compahion. How the one 
can communicate its necessity to 
the other, it is perhaps impossible 
to discover. But the fact is certain 
that, when two bees meet in this 
situation, they mutually stop, and 
the one whose stomach is full of ho- 
ney extends its trunk, opens its 
mouth, which lies a little beyond 
the teeth} and; like rumiaatiog ani< 
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mals, forrcs up the honey into that 
cavity. The hungry bee knows 
how to take advantage of this hos- 
pitable invitation. With the point 
of its trunk it sucks the honey from 
the other's mouth. When not stop- 
ped on the road, the bee proceeds 
tQ the hive, and in the same manner 
offers its honey to those who are at 
ivork, as if it meant to prevent the 
necessity of quitting their labour in 
order to go in quest of food. In bad 
weather, the bees feed upon the ho- 
ney laid up in open cells ; but they 
never touch these reservoirs when 
their companions are enabled to 
supply them with fresh honey from 
the fields. But the mouths of those 
cells which are destined for pre- 
serving honey during winter, they 
always cover with a lid or thin 
plate of wax. 

We shall now give some account 
of the ingenious Mr. Debraw's 
discoveries concerning the sex of 
bees, and the manner in which their 
species is multiplied*. It was al- 
most universally believed, both by 
ancients and moderns, that bees, 
like other animals, propagated by 
an actual intercourse of the male 
and female, though it never could 
be perceived by the most attentive 
observers. Pliny remarks, that 
afiium coitus visus est nunguam; 
and even the indefatigable Reau- 
mur, notwithstanding the many mi- 
nute researches and experiments he 
made concerning every part of the 
economy of bees, knd though he re- 
presents the mother, or queen -bee, 
as a perfect Messalina, could never 
detect an actual initrcourse. From 
this singular circumstance, Miraldi, 
in his djservations upon beesf, con- 
jectured that the eggs of bees, like 
those of fishes, were impregnated 
after they were deposited in the cells 
by the mother. He was farther 
confirmed in this opinion, by uni- 
formly obstrving that a whitish li- 
quid substance surrounded each egg 

* See Philosophiral Transactions, 
ann. 1777, part I, page 15. 
t liist de TAcad. de Scien. ami. 



which turned out to be fertile ; but 
that those eggs round which no sub- 
stance was to be found were always 
barren. The working bees, or 
those which collect from flowers thfe 
materials of wax, have generally 
been considered as belonging to nei- 
ther sex. But Mr. Schirach, a 
German naturalist, in his History 
of the Queen of the Bees, main- 
tains, that all the common bees are 
females, in a disguised or barren 
state ; that the organs which distin- 
guish the sex, and particularly the 
ovaria, are either cbliterated, or, on 
account of their minuteness, have 
not hitherto been discovered ; that, 
in the early period of its existence^ 
every one of these bees is capable of 
becoming a queen bee, if the com- 
munity choose to nurse it in a cer- 
tain manner, and to raise it to that 
distinguished rank ; and that the 
queen bee lays only two kinds of 
eggs, namely, those that are to pro- 
duce drones or males, and those 
from which the working bees are to 
proceed. 

The conjecture of Maraldi con- 
cerning the impregnation of the 
eggs after they are deposited in the 
cells, as well as the observations of 
Mr. Schirach concerning the sex of 
the workii^g bees, have been com- 
pletely verified by the experiments 
of Mr. Debraw. Both Maraidi and 
Reaumur had long ago discovered, 
that, in every hive, beside the large 
drones, there are males or drones 
as small as the working bees. By 
means of glass-hives, Mr Debraw 
observed, that the queen bee begins 
to deposit her eggs in the cells on 
the fourth or fifth day after the bees 
begin to work. On the first or se- 
cond day after the eggs are placed 
in the cells, he perceived several 
bees sinking the posterior parts of 
their bodies into each cell, wh^re 
they continued but a short time. 
After they had retired, he saw 
plainly with the naked eye a small 
quantity of whitish liquor left in the 
bottom of each cell that contained 
an egg. Next day he found that 
this liquor was absorbed into the 
egg; wUichj on the fourth day, is 
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hatched. When the worms escape 
from the eggs, they are fed for 
eight or ten days with honey by the 
working bees. After that period 
they shut up the mouths of the cells, 
where the worms continue inclosed 
for ten days more, during which 
time they undergo their different 
transformations. 

" I immersed,'* says Mr. De- 
braw, \^ all the bees in water ; and, 
when they appeared to be in a 
senseless state, I gently pressed eve- 
ry one of them between my fingers, 
in order to distinguish those armed 
with stings from those that had 
none, which last I might vSuspect to 
be males. Of these 1 found sixty- 
seven, exactly of the size of common 
bees, yielding a litle whitish liquor 
on being pressed between the fin- 
gers. I killed every one, and re- 
placed the swarm in a glass hive, 
where they immediately applied 
again to the work of making cells ; 
and, on the fqurth or fifth day, very 
early in the morning, I had the 
pleasure to see the queen bee de- 
positing her eggs in those cells, 
which she did by placing the poste- 
rior part of her body in each of 
them. I continued to watch most 
part of the ensuing days, but could 
discover nothing of what I had seen 
before. The eggs, after the fourth 
day, instead of changing in the man- 
ner of caterpillars, were found in 
the same state they were in the first 
day." The next day at)out noon, 
the whole swarm forsook the hive, 
probably because the animals per- 
ceived tliat, without the assistance 
of males, they were unqualified to 
multiply their species. To show 
the necessity of the eggs being fe- 
cundated by the male influence, Mr. 

^ Debraw relates an experiment still 

' more decisive. 

" I' took," says he, " the brood- 
comb, which, as I observed before, 
had not been impregnated ; I divid- 
ed it into two parts ; one I placed 
under a glass bell. No. 1, with ho- 
ney-comb for the bees' food ; I took 
care to leave a queen, but no drones, 
among the common bees I confined 
itt it. The other piece of brood- 



comb I placed under another glass 
bell, No. 2, with a few drones, a 
queen, and a number of common 
bees proportioned to the size of the 
glass. The result was, that, in the 
glass No. 1 no impregnation hap- 
pened ; the eggs remained in the 
same state they were in when put 
into the glass ; and, upon giving the 
bees their liberty on the seventh 
day, they all flew away, as was 
found to be the case in the former 
experiment; whereas, in the glass 
No. 2, I saw, the very day after 
the bees had been put under it, the 
impregnation of the eggs by the 
drones in every cell containing 
eggs ; the bees did not leave their 
hive on receiving their liberty ; and, 
in the course of twenty days, every 
egg underwent all the above men- 
tioned necessary changes, and form- 
ed a pretty numerous young colony, 
in which I was not a little startled 
to find two queens." 

The appearance of a new queen 
in a hive where there was no large 
or royal cell, made Mr. Debraw 
conjecture that the bees are capa- 
ble, by some particular means, of 
transforming a common subject into 
a queen. To ascertain the truth of 
this conjecture, he provided himself 
with four glass hives, into each of 
which he put a piece of brood-comb 
taken from an old hive. These 
pieces of brood-comb contained 
eggs, worms, and nymphs. In 
each hive he confined a sufficient 
number of common bees, and some 
drones or males, but took care that 
there should be no queen. 

" The bees," Mr Debraw re- 
marks, " finding themselves without 
a queen, made a strange buzzing 
noise, which lasted near two days, 
at the end of which they settled, and 
betook themselves to work. On 
the fourth day, I perceived in each 
hive the beginning of a royal cell, a 
certain indication that one of the 
inclosed worms would soon be con* 
verted into a queen. The construc- 
tion of the royal cell being nearly 
accomplished, I ventured to leave 
an opening for the bees to get out, 
and found that they returned as re- 
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gularljr as they do in common hives, 
and showed no inclination to leave 
their habitation. But, to be brief, 
at the end of twenty days, I observed 
four young queens among the new 
progeny." 

To these experiments of Mr. De- 
bra w, it was objected, that the 
queen-bee, beside the eggs which 
she deposits in the royal cells, 
might likewise have laid royal or 
female eggs in the common cells ; 
and that the pieces of brood-comb 
so successfully employed in his ex- 
periments for the production of a 
queen, had always happened to con- 
tain one of these royal eggs, or ra- 
ther one of the worms proceeding 
from them. But this objection was 
afterwards removed by many other 
accurate experiments, the results of 
•which were uniformly the same ; 
and the objectors to Mr. Debraw's 
discovery candidly admit, that, 
when the community stands in need 
of a queen, the working bees possess 
the power of raising a common sub- 
ject to the throne ; and that every 
worm of the hive is capable, under 
a certain course of management, of 
becoming the mother of a nume- 
rous progeny. This metamorphosis 
seems to be chiefly accomplished by 
a peculiar nourishment carefully ad- 
ministered to the worm by the 
working-bees, by which, and per- 
haps by other unknown means, the 
female organs, the germs of which 
previously existed in the embryo, 
are expanded, and all those differ- 
ences in form and size, that so 
remarkably distinguish the queen 
from the working-bees, are pro- 
duced. 

It is always a fortunate circum- 
stance when discoveries, which at 
first seem calculated solely to grati- 
fy curiosity, are capable of being 
turned to the advantage of society. 
Mr. Ddjraw, accordingly, has not 
failed to point out the advantages 
that may be derived from his re- 
searches into the economy and na- 
ture of bees. By his discovery, we 
are taught an easy mode of multiply- 
ing, without end, swarms, or new 
colonies, of these use&il insects. 



The practice of this new art, Mr, 
Schirach informs us, has already ex- 
tended itself through Upper Lusa- 
tia, the Palatinate, Bohemia, Bava- 
ria, Silesia, and Poland. In some of 
these countries, it has excited the 
attention, and acquired the patron- 
age of government. The late em- 
press of Russia, who never lost 
sight of a single article by which the 
industry, and, of course, the happi« 
ness of her subjects could be aug- 
mented, sent a proper person to 
Klein Bautzen, to be instructed in 
the general principles, and to leara 
all the minutix of this new and im- 
portant art. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

OMAR AND FATIMA ; OR, THE 
APOTHECARY OF ISPAHAN. 

j1 Persian Tale. 
(Co7itinuedfrom page 64.^ 

WE have just seen the venerable 
faquir Ismael, who, when dressed 
in the Persian robes, appeared a 
beautiful youth of about eighteen, 
settled in the house of the sage 
Nadir. It will easily be conjectur- 
ed that the day was too short to 
supply him with all the necessaries 
which his situation required, and 
that he was obliged to borrow many 
hours of the succeeding ones for his 
excursions among the shops. la 
these he was accompanied some- 
times by the apothecary, his host, 
and sometimes by Tamira, as he 
wanted their judgments in his dif- 
ferent purchases. 

Since the house in which be re- 
sided had been erected, it had never 
been so frequented. What with 
porters and tradesmen bringing arti- 
cles, either purchased or for inspec- 
tion, the shop was scarcely ever 
empty. 

Nadir, in whose bosom frugality 
was hereditary, and which poverty 
had nurtured into a habit, discern- 
ed, or imagined that he discerDej>. 
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among the purchases of the youth, 
many which «he could not deem of 
the nrst necessity, and others which 
in his best judgment he thought 
mere superfluities : he therefore one 
day, when a large cargo of the most 
beautiful porcelain arrived, under 
the auspices of Tamira, took the 
liberty to address him in the follow- 
ing words : 

" Son Ismael ! (for, as you no long- 
er appear in that holy character 
which you assumed when first we 
met, I shall address you by that 
title) it has been frequently stated 
by the sage of Zulpha, that the hap- 
piness (or, more correctly speaking, 
the distinction) of persons of elevat- 
ed rank, seems to consist in those 
(its possessors) being surrounded by 
a variety of appendages, useless to 
the world, and perhaps burthensome 
to themselves. From the progress 
which you have made in collecting 
a number of articles which, though 
perhaps curious, are frivolous, and, 
although costly, effeminate, I should 
judge that you were a young man of 
a light mind ; and from your fond- 
ness for toys, trinkets, and other 
fashionable superfluities, that your 
birth was more elevated than you 
have stated it to be. 

" With respect to the first of these 
positions, your conversation convin- 
ces me to the contrary ; and regard- 
ing the latter, it strikes me, that 
perhaps your passion for show is 
intuitive, and may have arisen from 
your fondness for the professional 
productions of your father. But 
you must consider, that the inhabi- 
tants of this city are a grave people, 
and my profession of the gravest 
cast I must, therefore, repress 
your desire for splendid trifles ; and, 
to restrain this idle waste of money, 
remind you, that the mines of Gol- 
conda, however deep, may be ex- 
hausted You now seem to have 
every thing you want" 

" No l" replied Ismael, " there 
are three articles more." 

" Three articles more! What 
are those ?" 

<:' Three slaves," continued Isr 
mael. 
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« To these," added Nadir, " if 
they were usefiil, I should have no 
great objection. However, as you 
best know the stile of life to which 
you have been used, and the kind of 
attendance which you require, I 
shall in this trust to your dis- 
cretion.*' 

These slaves, two male and one 
female, were consequently procured. 
Tamira, who had become tlie chief 
confidante of Ismael, was pleased to 
be eased of a considerable deal of 
labour. Nor was the apothecary, 
however he might have objected at 
first, in the end dissatisfied, as they 
were directed to be equally observ- 
ant of him as of their master. 

It seemed as if good fortune fol- 
lowed the footsteps of Ismael ; for 
since he had been an inmate the 
business of Nadir had exceedingly 
increased. 

The appearance of this young 
Golcondian became every day more 
splendid ; his taste appeared every 
day more refined ; and his person^ 
which was a perfect model of male 
beauty, became every day more 
fascinating. Under the auspices of 
Nadir, he took a delight in visiting 
all the places of public resort in 
Ispahan. His curiosity extended 
still further ; for he became tinctur- 
ed with the ideas of the company to 
which his host introduced him, and 
consequently an antiquarian and 
connoisseur. Arduous in .every 
thing, in the first of these charac- 
ters he explored all the vestiges of 
the magnificence of the ancient 
sophys, at least from Darius down- 
ward ; and in the second, collected 
such a number of specimens of the 
arts and literature, that the honest 
apothecary, at every excursion, 
trembled as much for the tomans of 
his guest as he did for the safety of. 
the edifice that was to contain their 
product He therefore frequently 
exclaimed, ^^ If this young man is 
not the possessor of one of his native 
mines, it is easy to foresee the end 
of all this magnificence, erudition* 
and virtu. However, he restrain- 
ed himself, till black Absalom, the 
jeweller, one day brought home a 
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sabre, the hilfof which was set with 
diamonds, and the belt ornamented 
with the same brilliant materials. 

Thepe was no bearing this extra- 
vagant splendour ; all the frugal 
Ideas of this sober son of Esculapius 
recurred to his mind. He looked 
around at the still meagre, though 
improved, appearance of his own 
shelves, and exclaimed, " This bril- 
liant %rticle alone would furnish a 
house and shop superb as those of 
the sage Job Ben Abram, who has 
the supreme happiness to administer 
potions and lotions to our sovereign 
lord the sublime and immortal 
sophy !" 

Taking this sabre for the text, he 
had just prepared a lecture upon ex* 
travagance and profusion, when the 
gay, but good-natured, Ismael, for 
whose service it was intended, came 
to receive the benefit of it. Pre- 
suming this well studied discourse 
would have a wonderful effect, he 
began, " One of the greatest and 
most contaminating vices that can 
inhabit the human mind, son Ismael, 
is vanity. I aver and will maintain 
this proposition against Hansen, at 
the head of all the disciples of 2k)- 
roaster, against Ki, and all the fol- 
lowers of Confucius, and also the 
universities of Ispahan and Delhi, if 
they were disposed to controvert it. 
Upon this point I fix myself; and 
repeat, that vanity is ^" 

At this instant, to the relief of Is- 
mael and our mortification, a eu- 
nuch, whose complexion was as 
black as his habit, entered the shop, 
and-said, " Sage Nadir ! whose phi- 
losophy and medical skill, I have 
this day heard from a lady destined 
to have the happiness of becoming 
your patient, are not only the ad mi* 
Tation of Ispahan but of the world, 
the daughter of the omrah Mirza 
now languishes on the couch of sick- 
/ness, and earnestly demands your 
assistance in preference to a host of 
physicians sent for by her father." 

The apothecary, in his astonish- 
ment at this young lady's under- 
standing, forgot his lecture upon 
vanity; while Ismael availed him« 



self of this opportunity to retire to 
his own chamber. 

« What,'* said Nadir, « is the 
disorder of the daughter of Mirza V 

** Impatience I" returned the eu- 
nuch. 

" This, though a complaint com- 
mon enough to young ladies, is, I 
fear, beyond the reach of my medi- 
cal skill. How has she been treated 
by the physicians ?" 

" You should rather ask," replied 
the eunuch, " how they have been 
treated by her. I am sure they 
have hitherto been the patients. 
She has refused every medicine 
that they have administered." 

" Then I do not wonder that she 
is ill," replied Nadir. 

" She remain^ totally silent for 
some time, and would not answer 
their enquiries. Her father, whose 
darling child and only daughter she 
is, indulges her in every thing, and 
forces every one to comply with 
her perverse humours : so that, in 
the end, she has had all those vene- 
rable persons turned out of doors." 

" Monstrous obstinacy ! strange 
perversion of the human mind I" 
exclaimed Nadir. 

*' And what is more extraordina« 
ry," continued the eunuch, " she 
now declares that no one shall pre- 
scribe to her but yourself. How, 
immured as she has till lately been, 
she could even hear of your name, 
has been—" 

*' Hear of my name I" cried the 
apothecary, interupting him, "there 
is nothing so veiy singular in that • 
my name, Mr. eunuch, is pretty 
well known I" 

" I believe that she is mad,** said 
the eunuch. 

" I should be of the same opinion, 
returned Nadir, " had not her send* 
ing for me in preference to any df 
my learned brethren been so deci- 
sive a [Sroof of her mental sanity : 
therefoie, Tamira, help rae to my 
black silk caftan and bolster turban ; 
I will wait on her immediately." 

The palace of the omrah Mirza 
was near the imperial seat of Ispa- 
han, and consequently at no gi^at 
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distance from the residence of Na- 
dir. However, the apothecary's 
impatience was almost equal to that 
of his patient before he arrived at 
the gate, as the old eunuch march- 
ed with a slow and stately pace, and 
seemed to devote much time to de- 
liberation, consideration, and con- 
versation. In the course of this 
walk, he had made his companion 
acquainted not only with the im- 
mense riches of his lord, the valour 
of his son, and his absence with the 
army, but also with the beauty of 
Zulima, his daughter, her former 
affability and good humour, and the 
total change that had lately taken 
place in her temper and disposi- 
tion. • 

*' This kind of change, this -fluc- 
tuation in the female mind,'' said 
Nadir, " can only be clearly ex- 
plained by recurring to two princi- 
ples, which we will take this op- 
portunity to examine ; and firs t 
but though Hike your attention, you 

need not stop I" 

" We are," said the eunuch, " at 
the private door of the palace of 
Mirza." 

" What a pity," cried the apo- 
thecary, as he entered a marble 
vestibule, " that I could not have 
explained to you the causes which 
combine to produce those fluctua- 
tions of temper, those changes of 
disposition, sometimes observable in 
the female system I" 

" The father of Zulima, to whom 
I must introduce you," said the eu- 
nuch, ^' will probably be more edi- 
fied." 

" This, my lord," he continued, 
ivhen he ushered the sage into an 
apartment splendid as the habita- 
tions of the faithful in the seventh 
paradise, " is the venerable and 
learned Nadir, whom the beautiful 
Zulima now desires to see." 

" I am happy," said Mirza, " to 
behold a man, whom the result of 
this morning's enquiry informs me 
is another instance, added to many, 
that fortune is frequently at vari- 
ance with talents and virtue. I 
wish, sage Nadir, that your worldly 
were equal to your mental posses** 
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sions. Perform the cure which I 
expect from you; rescue my dar- 
ling, the thread of my existence, 
my Zkilima, from distraction ; and 
be it my care to make those through 
your future life run more parallel.'* 

" Of what, oh noble Mti^a I" 
said Nadir, " does the lovely ^uli- 
ma complain ?" 

" Of every thing and ever^ per- 
son : to her slaves she is intoHrable ; 
to the prudent Tangra, who was 
her nurse, who has been to her a 
mother, she is haughty and intempe- 
rate ; nay, she scarcely spares me : 
she has tired all the faculty." 

« The faculty," cried Nadirj 
« should never be tired ! Let me 
see my lovely patient, and I will ex- 
ert my utmost skill to justify the 
good opinion she already entertains 
of me." 

Zulima, who was indeed beauty 
itself personified, was reclined upon 
a sofa of crimson satin, highly orna- 
mented, but the reflection from 
which scarcely overcame the pale- 
ness of her countenance. The re- 
dundance of her tresses, which wan- 
dered unrestrained over her neck 
and bosom V and the disorder of her 
dress, betrayed evident symptoms 
of her disordered mind. 

The arrival of the sage was, with 
the utmost caution, announced to 
her; yet she started. " Is Nadir 
come?" she cried, with precipita- 
tion : " I once thought that he 
would never have arrived. I have 
since altered that opinion, and 
think that he has flown on the wings-. 

of a butterfly Alia protect me ! 

this is not Nadir I" 

** Certainly it is," said the nurse. 
" W^ould the eunuch Tamas have 
deceived you ?" 

" I say, and repeat it, this is not 
Nadir I" cried Zulima. 

'* How should you know,'* said 
Tangra, " having never seen him 
before ?" 

" I had forgotten that circum- 
stance," added Zulima. 

" I aver," cried the sage, ad- 
vancing, " that I am Nadir the 
apothecary, the only son of Nadir 
the doctor \ that there is no other cuf 
4 
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xny name and profession in Ispahan ; 
and further, that if any person has 
assumed them, let him be old or 
young, he is a tounterfeit, and 
means to impose on the loveliest of 
her 

*^ ^m now convinced,'* said Zu- 
liml, ^recovering herself; " you are 
per&ctly right, most learned Nadir ! 
and l^ureat your pardon." 

|e seems more collected since 
you have arrived," said Tangra. 

" No doubt I" returned Nadir. 
" I think, from the few observations 
that I have already made, that I 
can answer for her cure." 

*' Let all, except Nadir, leave the 
room," said ZAilima, whose pene- 
trating eyes had for some time been 
fixed upon the sage. 

" All I" cried Tangra ; " you will 
surely suffer me to attend you." 

" By no means I" returned ZuU- 
ma, whose keen and animated glan- 
ces seemed now again to indicate 
intellectual commotion. 

" You must suflFer her to have 
her way I" said Nadir. 

" I will I I will I" exclaimed the 
young ladv. " No one shall con- 
troul me \ 

^' No one will attempt it, most 
lovely and interesting Zulima ! you 
waved your hand, and your attend- 
ants have all retired. Alia protect 
us ! What do I see ? the daughter 
of Mirza in tears !" 

" What do you see ? Oh, Nadir I 
you see before you a vile hypo- 
crite !" 

" A vile hypocrite!" repeated 
Nadir. " What strange turns there 
are in this disorder I" 

" An abominable wretch !*' 

" Wretch I" said the apothecary, 
fixing her, eyes upon her while she 
continued, " who has deceived her 
father, set at defiance the injunctions 
of her religion and the laws of her 
country, and dared to suffer a pas- 
sion for a youth of the name of Na- 
dir to take possession of her heart I" 

« Is that all?" said the apothe- 
cary. 

" All I" returned the lady. 

" Yes?" he continued ; " because 
thoigh not so very a youth as you 



are inclined to think, certainly not 
of an age to be insensible to attrac- 
tions such as are now before me: 
therefore, if your cure depends 
upon me—" 

" You I" exclainied 2^lima : 
" You are not the person I allude 
to!". 

*' Believe me, lovely Zulima, I 
am the only Nadir in Ispahan." 

" Then I am more wretched thaii 
I even imagined. How have I been 
deceived ?" 

« Deceived I" said Nadir: « I 
thought just now that her senses 
had returned; but I petceive She 
again wanders." 

" Yet," continued Zulima, « the 
gravity of your appearance ; your 
age: " 

" My age!" cried the Apothe- 
cary. 

" The mild benevolence of your 
aspect " 

" The fit seems to have passed 
over," said Nadir,. 

" Inclines me to make you my 
confidant: therefore, most venera- 
ble Nadir I listen to me." 

« Venerable I" said the sage to 
himself; " 1 am afraid it will be 
difficult to effect this cure." 

" Well, listen to me." 

« I could for ever listen to you, 
most lovely Zulima I" 

" Come sit by me : now be all 
attention," she continued, holding up 
her finger. " The care of the matroa 
whom you just now saw, Tangra, 
my nurse (for I still call her by 
that fond epithet), could only be 
equalled by the indulgence of my 
father and the love of my brother. 
I never knew my mother. Within 
the walls of this Haram, every ob- 
ject that could form the taste, ifn- 
prove the mind, or amuse and grati- 
fy the senses, was collected. I had no 
wish to wander beyond the bounds 
of its extensive gardens, until my 
father presented to mfe a Grecian 
slave of the name of Lesbia. 

" Touched with her condition, I 
freely conversed with her, and 
found her genius as great as had 
been her misfortunes. Theeduca- 
tioa she had received bespoke her 
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former rank in society. To her I 
became attached (nay, from my 
warmth of temper, I may say, de- 
voted) ; but from her I one day 
heard a word then as much a 
8trang;er to my ears as the idea 
which it inspired was to my mind : 
this word was liberty y* 

" A pretty important one," said 
Nadir. 

" I found it so," returned Zulima, 
" from the ideas which it inspired ; 
for, not satisfied with the histories 
which Lesbia constantly recited of 
the unconstrained piety of the Gre- 
cian matrons, and the unconstrained 
chastity of the Grecian virgins, they 
seemed to desire to take a still wid^ 
er range, and, freed from the 
shackles in which my country's cus- 
toms had confined the female mind 
and the female body, explore those 
places which I had only observed 
through the lattices of the carriage 
which conveyed me from the black 
marble palace, our winter, to the 
white marble palace, our summer 
residence. This desire I communi- 
cated to Tangra. She was amazed. 
My father was still more astonished ; 
but, accustomed to indulge me in 
every thing, he permitted me to go 
abroad sometimes, attended only by 
the eunuchs and Lesbia. In the 
course of these excursions, it was 
my delight to visit the shops; 
which, I need not inform you, oh 
KadirJ exhibit so brilliant an4 
magnificent a spectacle in this im- 
perial city. A few days since, we, 
among others, called at that of ^n 
eminent Jew.'* 

« What I Black Absalom ?" said 
Nadir. 

" The same," returned Zulima. 
^' He was showing us his superb as- 
semblage of jewels and tasteful 
trinkets, when a young man entered. 
Our veils were down i therefore we 
continued in the shop, struck with 
admiration " 

" Of the young man, or the trink- 
ets ?" said Nadin 

" As," continued 2^lima, " I 
mean to unbosom myself to you with 
the utmost sincerity, I will freely 
confess that the sight of this youth 



at once obliterated from my mind 
all that Absalom had said respecting, 
the trinkets, nay, the trinkets them- 
selves. Never had I seen a man so 
perfectly beautiful. My brother, 
although he has been esteemed a 
model of perfection, is, in features 
and form, much his inferior. He 
was examining a brilliant^ sabre, 
therefore I had time to cont^iblate 
him, but without cxchangir^g '| word 
I left the shop. The next Ay 1 
sent Lesbia to enquire his Jpame. 
How, or from what source, fke de- 
rived her intelligence, I have never 
asked; but she informed me, that 
his name was Nadir, an apothecary, 
living in the Meydan. 

" She did me a great deal of ho- 
nour," said Nadir ; " but although, 
for a little man, not absolutely des- 
picable, she must have wanted eye^ 
if she had mistaken me for my 
guest, who is, without exception, I 
think, the most beautiful youth in 
the kingdom." 

" Is he a Persian ?" 

'" He is from the capital of Gol- 
conda," said Nadir. 

« His birth is unquestionably no^ 
ble?"- 

" Brilliant," he continued, " it ' 
certainly is ; for his father is an 
eminent jeweller and diamond mer* 
chant in — But I dare say no more. 
In fact, I have said all I know, except 
that some domestic disagreement 
obliged him to travel ; and I hope 
that some pleasing circumstance 
will induce him to reside with me ; 
for since his arrival every thing has 
prospered in my house ; and then he 
is so affable, so even tempered, so 
generous, so truly benevolent-— 
Merciful Alia I— Nurse I — ^Lesbia I 
— ^Slaves ! — Attend I your lady 
faints I" 

This exclamation of Nadir's soon 
filled the apartment with attend- 
ants, some of whom immediately 
communicated the event that caus- 
ed it to Mirza, who sent for Na- 
dir in an instant. 

" How do you find your patient ?" 
cried the affiicted father. 

« Better than I expected !" re- 
turned the apothecary. 
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" Better ! why I hear that she is 
now in a fit.'* 

" I mean worse," said Nadir, 
<' for the present ; but she will be 
better hereafter." 

" Heaven and earth I how you an- 
swer n^e I Are these fits the effects 
of her disorder ?*' 

*' .Then you think she is far 
gonef** 

« ^ry far gone indeed," return- 
ed Nz^r. 

" You do not," said Mirza, 
" deem her incurable ?" 

" No ? I have a medicine at home 
that I think will cure her J" 

" Then," cried MiVza, « fly for 
it instantly T' 

<' I cannot," continued Nadir, 
" fly, nor can I very speedily pro- 
duce it : I must first see what turn 
her disorder has taken, as her fa- 
vourite maid has just whispered 
me, that she has in some degree re- 
covered from her fit.** 

" Be sure you prescribe that me- 
dicine " 

<' I will, if I should deem it pru- 
dent." 

« And," continued Mirza, " see 
her take it yourself; for she threw 
the last prescription out of the win- 
dow." 

" She will not throw my medicine 
out of the window, 111 engage." 

*' No I" said Lesbia, who just en- 
tered, " my lady has too great a 
regai'd for whatsoever comes from 
the house of the sage Nadir ; for 
she says, oh noble Mirza I that he 
is not only the tenderest, the most 
sagacious, but the very best physi- 
cian that she ever had in her life ; 
and that she will follow his advice 
in every thing; and has no doubt 
but, through his scientific influence, 
Jxer cure will soon be complete." 

" This," said Mirza, " is indeed 
surprizing l" 

" Not at all, oh Mirza I" replied 
Nadir : " when a patient is proper- 
ly treated, these turns are common. 
This young lady seems so perfectly 
to have recovered her senses, that I 
will only look in upon her to take my 
leave for the present. Tamas the 



eunuch is to call on me this even- 
ing. To morrow I will ,see her 
again." # * ♦ » 

" I just return* noble Mirza, to 
tell you I have seen her, and we 
seem to be in a good way." 

« Rest"— Light food"— « Gentle 
exercise"—" Air"—" The mind to 
be unbent with moderate amuse- 
ment"—" Music"—" Reading"— 
and — ^hem — a hem — " I have no 
doubt but all will go well" 

(To be continued.) 



For the Literary Magazine. 

NEW RELIGIOUS SECT. 

A SECT has lately been dis- 
covered in Silesia, which, though 
they have existed upwards of a cen- 
tury, have not attracted the public 
attention till lately. This conceal- 
ment has been chiefly occasioned by 
their peculiar andfiindamental max- 
ims, which enjoin them to conform 
outwardly to the rites and ceremo- 
nies of other sects, when required 
to do so by considerations of personal 
ease and safety ; to abstatn from at- 
tempting to make any converts 
from the followers of a different 
faith, and to communicate their te- 
nets only in the way of education,, 
to their own children, or to infants 
consigned by poverty or death of 
natural protectors to their care. In 
their modes of worship they inter- 
pret strictly that injunction in scrip- 
ture. When you firay^ go into your 
doaeta, and firay in aecrety &c. 
Worship, according to them, is ac- 
ceptable, when offered in sincerity, 
by whomsoever and in whatsoever 
ipanner offered, but the precept of 
Christ, rightly understood, enjoins 
solitary and secret prayer. Accor- 
dingly, they abjure all assemblies 
and churches for religious worship. 
Their forms of devotion are a set of 
hymns in Latin, composed by their 
founder, in which the topics men- 
tioned in the Lord's firayer are 
strictly adhered to ; but these hymns 
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are regarded by them as convenient, 
but not obligatory, and they hold 
themselves at liberty to follow any 
other mode, or merely to muse in 
silence, provided the topics of their 
meditation are those included in the 
Lord's firayevy and provided it be 
done in secret This method in- 
cluding their whole practical reli- 
gion, they, of course, reject all festi- 
valSfSolemn days, consecrated places, 
and all rites, including baptism and 
the eucharist. The latter they con- 
sider themselves as celebrating 
whenever they eat and drink with 
recollections of Christ, this being, 
according to them, the true mean- 
ing of the command. Do this in re* 
membrdnce qfnie. In their dress, 
language, manners, and social con- 
duct, they conform to the prevailing 
customs of their country. Their 
system enjoins no forms of burial, 
marriage, &c., peculiar to them- 
selves. These are points indifferent 
HI themselves, and duty prescribes 
to conform to custom, because it 
is the custom, and because a de- 
parture from it would only occasion 
trouble and suspicion. In their mo- 
ral and social conduct they are ge- 
nerally distinguished by good sense, 
industry, and benevolence. Their 
belief on doctrinal points, such as 
the nature of Christ, and the state 
of souls after death, is not well un- 
derstood, but they represent these 
points as disconnected with any 
practical consequences: as mere 
questions in history and metaphy- 
sics, about which a man is concern- 
ed to enquire for the sake of truth, 
but not for the sake of any mode of 
external conduct to be engraifted on 
it. Good behaviour in private life, 
and a sincere belief, whatever its 
objects be, they deem sufficient to 
insure the approbation of the Deity. 
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MR. EVERARD HOME lately 
laid before the Royal Society of Lon- 



don, observations on the camel's sto- 
mach, respecting the water it con- 
tains, and the reservoirs in which 
that fluid is enclosed. 

The camel, the subject of these 
observations, was a female brought 
from Arabia ; it was 28 years old, 
and said to have been 20 years in 
England. The animal was worn 
out, and in a state of great' debility, 
before it came into the hands of the 
college of surgeons, and they put an 
end to its miseries by means of a 
narrow double-edged poniard passed 
in between the skull and first verte- 
bra of the neck : in this way the 
medulla oblongata was divided, and 
the animal instantaneously deprived 
of sensibility. 

In the common mode of fiithing 
an animal, the medulla spinalis only 
is cut through, and the head re- 
mains alive, which renders it the 
most cruel mode of killing an animal 
that could be invented. 

The stomachs of this animal were 
the first things examined, and, on 
measuring the capacities of these 
different reservoirs in the dead body, 
the anterior cells of the first stomach 
were found capable of containing 
one quart of water, when poured in- 
to them. The iK)sterior cells, three 
quarts. One of the largest cells 
held two ounces and a half, and the 
second stomach four quarts. This 
is much short of what those cavities 
can contain in the living animal, 
since there are large muscles cover- 
ing the bottom of the cellular struc- 
ture, to force out the water, which 
must have been contracted imme- 
diately after death, and by that 
means had diminished the cavities. 
The camel, when it drinks, conducts 
the water in a pure state into the 
second stomach ; part of it is re- 
tained there, and the rest runs over 
into the cellular structure of the 
first, acquiring a yellow colour. 
That the second stomuch in the camel 
contained water, had been general- 
ly asserted ; but by what means the 
water was kept separate from the 
food had never been explained, nor 
had any other part been discovered 
by which the common offices of a 
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second stomach could be performed* 
To this Mr. Hunter did not give 
credit, but considered the second 
stomach of the camel to correspond 
ID its use with that of other rumi- 
nants. This difference of opinion 
led Mr. Home to examine accurate- 
ly the camel's stomach, and also the 
stomachs of those ruminants which 
have horns, in order to determine 
the peculiar offices belonging to 
their different cavities. 

The best mode of conducting this 
enquiry is to describe the different 
stonnachs of the bullock, and then 
those of the camel, and afterwards 
to point out the peculiarities by 
which this animal is enabled to go a 
longer time without drink than 
others, and thereby fitted to live in 
those sandy deserts of which it is 
the natural inhabitant 

When the first stomach of the 
buUock is laid open, and the solid 
contents removed, the cavity ap- 
pears to be made up of two large 
compartments, separated from each 
other by two transverse bands of 
considerable thickness, and the se- 
cond stomach forms a pouch or les- 
ser compartment, on the anterior 
part of it, somewhat to the right of 
the oesophagus, so that the first and 
sccoiid stomach are both included 
in one general cavity, and lined 
with a cuticle. The oesophagus ap- 
pears to open into the first stomach, 
but on each side of its termination 
there is a muscular ridge, projecting 
from the coats of the first stomach, 
so as to form a channel into the se- 
cond. These muscular bands are 
continued on to the orifice of the 
third stomach, in which they are 
lost. The food can readily pa^s 
from the oesophagus, either into the 
general cavity of the first stomach 
or into the second, which last is pe- 
culiarly fitted by its situation, and 
llie muscular power of its coats, both 
to throw uj) its contents into the 
mouth, and to i-eceive a supply from 
the general cavity of the first sto- 
macli, at the will of the animal. The 
second stomach contains the same 
food as the first, only more moist ; 
It must therefore be considered as a 



shelf from which the food may be 
regurgitated along the canal, cohr 
tinned from the oesophagujs. There 
is indeed no Qther mode by which, 
this can be effected, since it is hard- 
ly possible for the animal, to sepa- 
rate small portions from the surface 
of the mass of dry food in the first 
stomach, and force it up into the • 
mouth. It is also ascertained that 
water is received into the second 
stomach while the animal is drink- 
ing, and is thus enabled to hav^ its 
contents always in a proper state of 
moisture to admit of its being rea- 
dily thrown up into the mouth for 
rumination, which seems to be tlie 
true office oC this stomach, and not 
to receive the food after that pro- 
cess has been gone through. 

When the food is swallowed the 
second time, the orifice of the third 
stomach is brought forward by the 
muscular bands which terminate in 
it, so as to oppose the end of the 
oesophagus, and receive the morsel 
without the smallest risk of its drop- 
ping into the second stomach. The 
third stomach of the bullock is a ca- 
vity, in the form of a crescent, con- 
taining 24 septa, 7 inches broad ; 
about 23, 4 inches broad ; and about 
48 of H inch at their broadest part 
These are /thus arranged : one 
broad one, with one of the narrow- 
est next it ; then a narrow one, with 
one of the narrowest next it ; .then a 
broad one and so on. The septa 
are thin membranes, and have their 
origin in the orifice leading from 
the oesophagus, so that whatever 
passes into the cavity must fall be- 
tween these septa, and describe 
three-fourths of a circle, before it 
can arrive at the orifice leading to 
the true stomach, which is so near 
the other, that the distance between 
them does not exceed three inches : 
and therefore the direct line from 
the termination of the oesophagus 
to the orifice of the fourth stomach 
is only of that length. While the 
young calf is fed on milk, that liquor,, 
which does not require to be rumi- 
nated, is conveyed directly to the 
fourth stomach, not passing through 
the pUc» of the third ; and after- 
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wards the solid food is directed into 
that cavity, by the pHcse separated 
from each other. The third sto- 
mach opens into the fourth by a 
projecting valvular orifice, and the 
cuticular lining terminates exactly 
on the edge of this ralve, covering 
only that half of it which belongs to 
the third. The fourth or true di- 
gesting stomach is about 2 feet '9 
inches long ; its internal membrane 
has 18 plica, beginning at its orifice, 
and continued down, increasing to a 
great degree its internal surface: 
beyond these the internal membrane 
Is thrown into ruga which follow a 
Very serpentine du'cction, and close 
to the pylorus there is a glandular 
projection, one end of which is op- 
posed to the orifice, and closes it up, 
, when in a collapsed state. 

The camel's stotnach anteriorly 
forms one large bag, but when laid 
open is forced to be divided into two 
compartments on its posterior part, 
by a strong ridge which passes down 
from the right side of the orifice of 
the oesophagus in a longitudinal di- 
rection. ' On the left side of the ter- 
mination of the oesophagus, a broad 
muscular band has its origin, from 
the coats of the first stomach, and 
passes down in the fprm of a solid 
parallel to the great ridge, till it 
enters the orifice of the second sto- 
mach. This band on one side, and 
the great ridge on the other, form a 
canal, which leads from the oesopha- 
gus down to the cellular structure in 
the lower part of the first stomach. 
The orifice of the second stomach, 
when this muscle is not in action, is 
nearly shut, and at right angleis to 
' the side of the first. Its cavity is a 
pendulous bag with rows of cells, 
above which, between them and the 
muscle which passes along the up- 
per part of the stomach, is a smooth 
surface extending from the orifice of 
this stomach to the termination of 
the third. Hence it is evident that 
the second stomach neither receives 
the solid food in the first instance 
as the bullock, nor does it after- 
wards pass into its cavity or cellular 
structure. The food first passes 
into the general cavity of the first 



stomach, and that portion of it 
which lies in the recess immediately 
below the entrance of the oesophagCis 
under which the cells are situated, 
is kept moist, and is readily return- 
ed into the mouth, so that the cel- 
lular portion of the first stomach in 
the camel performs the same office 
as the second in the ruminants with, 
horns. While the camel is drinking, 
the action of the muscular band 
opens the orifice of the second sto- 
mach, at the same time that it di- 
rects the water into it ; and when 
the cells of that cavity are full, the 
rest runs off into the cellular struc- 
ture of the first stomach immediate- 
ly l>elow, and afterwards into the 
general cavity: it seems that ca- 
mels, when accustomed to go long 
journeys, in which they are kept 
without water, acquire the power of 
dilating the cells, so as to make 
make them contain a more than 
ordinary quantity as a supply for 
their journey. When the cud has 
been chewed, it has to pass along 
the upper part of the second stomach 
before it can reach the third ; which 
is thus managed : at the time that 
the cud is to pass from the mouth, 
the muscular band contracts with 
so much force, that it not only opens 
the orifice of the second stomach, 
but acting on the mouth of the third, 
brings it forwards into the second, 
by which means the muscular ridg- 
es that separate the rows of cells 
ai^ brought close together, so as to 
exclude these cavities from the ca- 
nal, through which the end passes. 
It is this beautiful and very curious 
mechanism which forms the pecu- 
liar character of the stomach of the 
camel, dromedary, and lama, fitting 
them to live in the sandy deserts, 
where the supplies of water are so 
precarious. 

In the buHock are three stomachs 
for the preparation of food, and one 
for digestion. In the camel there 
is one stomach fitted to answer the 
purposes of two of the bullock ; a 
second is employed as a reservoir 
for water, having nothing to do with 
the preparation of the food ; a third 
is so small and simple in its stnjc- 
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ture, that it is not easy to ascertain 
its particular office. 

The following are the gradations 
of animals with ruminating sto- 
machs: the ruminants with horns, 
as the ox, sheep, Sec, have two 
preparatory stomachs for food pre- 
viously to rumination, and one for 
the food after rumination before it 
is digested. The ruminants without 
horns, as the ^mel, dromedary, Sec, 
have one preparatory stomach be- 
fore rumination, and one in which 
the cud can be afterwards retained 
before it goes into the digesting sto- 
mach. Those animals who eat the 
same kind of food with the rumi- 
nants, and yet do not ruminate, as 
the horse and ass, have only one 
stomach, but part of it is lined with 
a cuticle, in which the food is first 
deposited, and by remaining there 
some time is rendered more diges- 
tible, when received into the digest- 
ing portion. 

The ruminants with horns have 
moiares in both jaws, and incisores 
only in the lower jaw. ^The rumi- 
nants without horns, have, in addi- 
tion to these, what may be called 
fighting-teeth, or a substitute for 
horns. These are tusks in both 
jaws, intermediate teeth between 
the moiares and tusks, and in the 
upper jaw two small teeth anterior 
to the tusks ; none of which can be 
of any use in eating. The camelo- 
pardis forms an intermediate link 
in these respects. It has short 
horns, and no tusks. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

ACCOUNT OF A DIVING BOAT. 

CITIZEN St. Aubin, a man of 
letters at Paris, and member of the 
tribunate, has given the following 
account of the bateau filongeurj a 
diving boat, lately discovered by 
Mr. Robert Fulton, the inventor of 
the torpedo and steam boat. 

I have, says he, just been to 
inspect the plan and section of a 
nautilus, or diving boat, invented by 



Mr. Fulton, similar to that with 
which he lately made his curious 
and interesting experiment, at Ha- 
vre and Brest. 

The diving boat, in the con- 
struction of which he is now employ- 
ed, will be capacious enough to con- 
tain eight men, and provisions 
enough for twenty days, and will be 
of sufficient strength and power to 
enable him to plunge 100 reet under 
water, if necessary. He has con* 
trived a reservoir for air, which 
will enable eight men to remain un- 
der water for eight hours. When 
the boat is above water, it has two 
sails, and looks just like a common 
boat. When she is to dive, the 
masts and sails are struck. 

In making his experiments at 
Havre, Mr. Fulton not only rejmain- 
ed a whole hour under water with* 
three of his companions, but kept 
his boat parallel to the horizon at 
any given depth. He proved that 
the compass points as correctly un- 
der water as on the surface, and 
that, while under water, the boat 
made way at the rate of half a 
league an hour, by means contrived 
for that purpose. 

It is not twenty years since all 
Europe was astonished at the first 
ascension of men in balloons : per- 
haps in a few years they will not be 
less surprised to see a flotilla of div- 
ing boats, which, on a given signal^ 
shall, to avoid the pursuit of an 
enemy, plunge under water, and 
rise again several leagues from the 
place where they descended. 

The invention of balloons has hi- 
therto been of no advantage, be- 
cause no means have been found to 
direct their course. But if such 
means could be discovered, what 
would become of camps, cannon, 
fortresses, and the whole art of 
war? 

But if we have not succeeded in 
steering the balloon, and even were 
it impossible to attain that object, 
the case is different with the diving 
boat, which can be conducted under 
water in the same manner as upon 
the surface. It has the advantage 
of sailing like a common boat, and 
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also c^ divii)g when it is pursued. 
Witb these qualities it is fit for 
carrying s^cr<et orders, to succoar a 
hlDckaded port, aad to examine the 
force and position of an eiieiny in 
iheir own harboiu*s. These are 
jiire and evident benefits^ which the 
diving boat at pi*esent promises. 
But who can see all the conse* 
quencesof this discovery, or the ini<^ 
provements of which it susceptible ? 
Mr. Fulton has already added to his 
boat a machine, by oceans of wiiich 
he blew up a lai*ge boat in the port 
pf Brest ; and if, by future experi- 
o^ents, the same effect could be pro- 
duced on frigates or ships of the 
linC) what will become of maritime 
wars, and lii^here will sailors be 
found to roan ships of war, when it 
is a physical certainty, that they 
ttnay every monient be blown into 
the air by mea^ of a diving boat« 
against which no human foresight 
can guard them ? 



For the Literary Magazine, 

SHOWERS OF BLOOD. 

AMONG many other prodigies 
» which have terrified nations, 9how» 
era ^ blood have been enumerated 
by historians. These showers of 
blood were sui^msed to portend 
great and calamitous events, as 
wars, the destruction of cities, and 
tlie overthrow of empires. About 
the beginning of July, in the year 
1608, one of these pretended show- 
ers of blood fell in the suburbs of 
Aix, and for several miles round. 
This supposed shower of blood 
would probably have been trans- 
mitted to us as a great and real 
prodigy, if Aix had not then been 
possessed of a philosopher, who, 
amidst other species of knowledge, 
did not neglect the operations and 
economy ot insects. This philoso- 
pher was M. d^ Peiresc, whose life 
is written by 'Gasaendi. This life 
contains a number of curious facts 
and observations. Among others, 
M. de Peiresc discovered the cause 
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of the prettnded shower of blood at 
Aix, which had created so general 
an alarm. About the beginning of 
July, the walls of a church-yard adr 
jacent to the city, and particularly 
the walls of the smaU villages la 
the neighbourhood, were observed 
to be spotted with large drops of a 
blood-coloured liquid. The people^ 
as well as some theologians, consi* i 
dered those drops as the operatioA 
of sorcerers, or of the devil himself 
M. de Peiresc, about that time* had 
picked up a large and beautiful 
chrysalis, which he laid in a box. 
Immediately after its transforma- 
tion into the butterfly state, M. de 
Pieresc remarked, that it had left a 
drop of blood-coloured liquor on the 
bottom of the box, and that this 
drop, or stain, was as large as a 
French sou. The red stains on the 
walls, on stones near the highways, 
and in the fields, were found to be 
perfectly similar to that on the bot« 
tom of M. de Peiresc's box. He 
DOW no longer hesitated to pro- 
jounce, that all those blood-coloured 
stains, wherever they appeared, pro- 
ceeded from the same cause. The 
prodigious number of butterflies 
which he, at the same time, saw 
flying in the air, confirmed his ori- 
ginal idea. He likewise observed^ 
that the drops of the miraculous 
rain were never found in the middle 
of the city ; that they appeared only 
in places bordering upon the coun- 
try ; aiul that they never fell upon 
the tops of houses, or upon walls 
more elevated than the height to 
which butterflies generally rise. 
What M. de Peiresc saw himself^ 
he showed to many persons of 
knowledge, or of curiosity, and es- 
tablished it as an incontestible fact, 
that the pretended drops of blood 
were, in reality, drops of a red li- 
quor deposited by butterflies. 

To the same cause M. de Peiresc 
attributes some other showers of 
blood related by historians; and it 
is worthy of remark, that all of 
them happened in the warm sea- 
.sons of the year, when butterflies 
are most numerous. Amopg others, 
Gregory of Tours mentions a show- 
5 
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er of blood which fell, in the time 
of Childebert, in different parts of 
Paris, and opon a certain house in 
the territory of Senlis ; and, about 
the end of the month of June, ano* 
ther likewise fell, under the reign 
of King Robert 

It has been remarked, that al- 
most all the butterflies which pro- 
ceed from certain species of hairy 
cateipillars void large di'ops of eic- 
crement, which have the colour of 
blood. The hairy caterpillar that 
feeds upon the leaves of the elm<- 
tree, after its transformation, emits 
drops, the colour of which is of a 
more deep red than that of blood ; 
and, after being dried, their colour 
approaches to that of carmine. 
From another caterpillar of/ the 
elm, which is much larger, and 
much more common than the for- 
mer, proceeds a butterfly, that, im- 
mediately after its transformation, 
emits a great quantity of red excre- 
ment. This species of caterpiUari 
in particular years, is so numerous, 
that it lays bark the whole trees in 
certain districts. Myriads of them 
are transformed into chrysalids 
about the end of May or beginning 
of June. When about to undergo 
their metamorphosis, they often at- 
tach themselves to the walls, and 
even enter into the country houses. 
If these butterflies were all brought 
forth at the same time, and flew in 
the same direction, theit number 
would be suflficient to form small 
clouds, to cover the stones, &c., of 
particular districts with blood-co- 
loured spots, and to convince those 
who wish to fright themselves, and 
to see prodigies, that a shower of 
blood had fallen during the night. 
Some of those hairy caterpillars 
which live in society upon nettles, 
likewise emit an excrementitious 
matter of a red colour. A thou- 
sand examples of the same kind 
might be enumerated. Hence the 
notion of miraculous or portentous 
showers of blood should be for ever 
banished from the minds of men. 

We not only read of showers, but, 
what seems to be more unaccounta- 
ble, of fountains running occasion- 



ally with blood instead of water. 
Sir David Dalrymple, one of the 
senators of tl|p college of justice ia 
Scotland, a gentleman not more dis- 
tinguished by his learning and deep 
research, than by his scrupulous in- 
tegrity and propriety of conduct, re* 
lates, in his Annals of Scotland*^ 
upon the authority of Hoveden and 
Benedictus Abbas, that in the year 
1184, ^' a fountain near Kilwinningft 
in the shire of Air, ran blood tor 
eight days and eight nights without 
intermission. This portent had fre- 
quently appeared, but never for se 
long a space. In the opinion of the 
people of the countnr, it prognostic 
cated the effusion of blood. Bene- 
dictus Abbas, and R. Hoveden, re- 
late the story of this portent with 
perfect credulity. Benedictus Ab^ 
bas improves a little upon his bro9 
ther ; for he is pottkive that the 
fountain flowed with pure blood.** 
If Kilwinning, like Aix, had possess- 
ed such a philosopher as Peiresc, the 
redness of the water, if ever it did 
appear, would have received a most 
satisfiu^tory ea^lanation. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

THE LIFE OF DR. ARMSTReNG. 

JOHN ARMSTRONG, M. D., a 
poet and physidan, was bom, about 
1709, at Castleton, in Roxburgh* 
shire, Scotland, where his fother was 
minister. In his principal poem he 
has verypleasingly celebrated his 
native place, and the rivulet witk 
which it is beautified. 

Such the stream 

On whose Arcadian banks I first drew 
air, 

Liddal ; till now, except in Doric 
lays, 

Tun'd to her murmurs by her love- 
sick swains. 

Unknown in song ; ^ough not a pur- 
er stream,^ * 



* Vol. I. page 298. 
t A Scottish village. 
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Through meads more floViy. or 

more romantic groves, 
HoUs towards the ivestem jnain, &c. 

ABT 07 HSA^H, BOOK IXI, 

He was designed for the medical 
professioD, an<^stQdied for that pur- 
pose in the university of EUlinburgh, 
where he took his degree with re- 
putation, in 1732. The subject of 
his inaugural thesis, was, De Tabe 
PurtUerUa, He settled in London, 
where he appeared in the. double 
capacity of author and physician ; 
hot his success in the former, as has 
frequently been the case, seems to 
have impeded his progress in the 
latter. His first publication, in 
1735, was a humorous attack upon 
empirics, in the manner of Lucian, 
entitled '< An Essay for abridging 
the Study of Physic ; to which is 
ftdded, a Dial^e between Hygeia, 
Mercury, andMuto, relating to the 
practice of Physic, as it is managed 
by a certain illustrious Society ; and 
an Epistle from Usbeck the Persian 
to Joshua Ward, Esq." In 1737 he 
published a serious pr(^ssional 
piece " On the Venereal Disease ;*' 
and soon after it, a poem, entitled 
" The Economy 9f Love," which met 
with a success which was, probably, 
in the end, a source neither of sa- 
ttisfaction nor advantage to the 
author. It is ao elegant and vigo* 
rous performapce ; ttut so warm in 
some of its descriptions, as to have 
incurred the general censure of li- 
cendousness, which has excluded it 
from the most reputable collections 
of poetry. Ttie author himself con- 
siderably pruned its luxuriances, in 
an edition printed in 1768. 

In 1744, his capita) work, the di- 
dactic poem on '^ the Art of Pre- 
serving Health," appeared, and 
raised his literary reputation to a 
height which his after'-perfbrman- 
ces scarcely sustained. A poem 
" On Benevolence," in 1751, and 
another entitled ^< Taste, an £^pis- 
tle to a young C ritic, " in 1753, show- 
ed that he cojj^jj^d to cultivate 
the muses, tho^^Bth no extraor- 
dinary success, ^phume, m prose, 
of ^ Si(>etches or^says on various 



Subjects," under the name of Laun- 
celot Temple, Esq.,' in 1758, was 
better received by the public, who 
admired the humour and knowledge 
of Ae world which it displayed. 
The celebrated Mr. Wilkes, then 
his intimate acquaintance, was 
supposed to have pootribqted a^ 
share to this volume. 

Dr. Armstrong had professional 
interest enough, in 176Q to obtain 
the appointment of physician to the 
army in Qerjnany. From that 
country he wrote, " Day : an epis- 
tie to John Wilkes, Esq.'? A re, 
flection upon ChurchilJ in this latter 
piece drew upon him a severe reta- 
liation from that irritable bard in 
his « Journey." Party now ran so 
high, especially that of the worst 
kind, national animosity, that a na- 
tive of Scotland could scarcely keep 
up a friendly intercourse with an 
English oppositionist : accordingly-, 
we find that the intimacy between 
Dr. Armstrong and Mr. Wilkes 
was dissolved about this time. At* 
the peace of 1763, Armstrong re- 
turned to London, and resumed the ' 
practice of physic; but his habits 
and manners opposed an insurr 
mountable bar agsiinst popular suc« 
cess, ^is mind was too lofty to 
stoop to intrigue ; his manner was 
stiff and reserved ; and his dispo- 
sition was indolent. He continued 
occasionally rather to amuse than 
exert himself in literary producT 
tions, serious and humorous ; some- 
times, in the latter, mistaking oddity 
for wit, and indulging an unpleas.^ 
ant teil of vulgarity in expression 
and misanthropy in sentiment 
These latter effusions are scarcely 
worth (>articularizing. In 1771, he 
made a journey to France and Italy, 
accompanied by the celebibted pain, 
ter, Mr. Fuseli, who warmly at- 
tests the benevolence of his charac- 
ter. On this tour he took a last fare- 
well, in Italy, of his friend Smol- 
lett, to whom he was much attached. 
He published a short account of this 
ramble, under the name of Launce- 
lot Temple. His last publication, 
a pamphlet, in 1773, entitled, 
^ Medical £s.says,'' accounts^ in a 
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splenetic manner, for the Kmited, 
practice be attained, and complains 
of his literary critics. He died in 
September 1779, leaving considya- 
ble savings from a very moderate in- 
come. 

Armstrong was a man mnch be- 
loved and respected by his intimates, 
and seems to have possessed great 
goodness of heart, as well as exten- 
sive knowledge and abilities ; but 
a kind of morbid sensibility preyed 
on his temper, and a languid list- 
lessness damped his intellectual ef- 
forts. The followmg lines in Thom- 
sofl's " Castle of Indolence" are said 
to have been meant for his portrai- 
ture : — 

With him was sometimes joined, in 

silent walk 
(Profoundly silent — ^for they never 

spoke), 
Qne shyer still» who quite detested 

talk; 
Oft, stung by spleen, at once away he 
^ broke. 

To groves of pine, and broad o'er- 

shadowing oak, 
There, inly thrill'd, he wander'd all 

alone, - 
And on himself his pensive fhry 

wroke : 
He never utter'd word, sa^ when 

iirst shone 
The glittering star of eve— **Thank 

Heav'n! the day is done." 

It should not be forgotten, that 
Armstrong contributed to this excel- 
lent poem the fine stanzas descrip- 
tive of the diseases to which the vo- 
taries of indolence finally became 
martyrs. 

His reputation as a poet is almost 
solely founded on his «' Art ^f Pre- 
serving Health ;** for his oth^r pie- 
ces scarcehr rise above mediocrity. 
This may well rank among the first 
didactic poems in the English lan- 
guage ; and though that class of 
poetry is not of the highest order, 
yet the variety incident to his sub- 
ject has given him the opportunity 
of displaying his powers on some of 
the most elevated and interesting 
topics, and they are found fully ade- 
quate to the occasion. The work 
is adopted into the body of English 



classics, and his oft^ been prititerft 
both separately and in collections. 
The toflowing character of Arm* 
strong's stile ijjicf manner is given in 
an essay prefixed to an ornamented 
edition 6f the poem, printed for Ca- 
dell and Davies, 179*:-*" It is did* 
tinguished by its simplicity, by a 
free use of wbrds, which owe their 
strength to their plainness, by the 
rejection of anobitious ornaments, 
and a near approach to commnn 
phraseology. His sentences are ge*- 
nerally short and easy ; his sense 
clear and obtious. The fall exte^ 
of his conceptions is taken in at the 
first glance ; and there are no loffey 
mysteries to be unravelled by a re- 
peated perusal. What keeps his 
language from beihg proSaic is the 
vigour of his sentiments. He thinks 
boldly, feels strongly, and therefore 
expresses him self p^ically. Where 
the subject sinks, '^ style sinks 
with it ; but he has for the nvost 
part excluded topics incapable ei- 
ther of vivid description or of the 
oratory of sentiment. He had from 
Nature a musical ear, whence his 
lines are scarcely ever harsh, though' 
apparently without much study to 
render them smooth. On the whoie, 
it may not be too mnch to assert, 
that no writer in blank verse can be 
found more free from stiffness and* 
afiectation, more energeti<5 without 
harshness, and more dignified with- 
out formality." 



For the Literary Magazine, 

LITERARY, PHIL6sOPHlCAL,CdM-- 
MERCIAL, AND AGRICULTURAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

WE have had occasion lately to 
announce the introduction of several 
important branches of manufactures 
in o»r country, in addition to the 
great number which have been gra-* 
dually and aln^t imperceptibly 
progressing sii^^^revolution, but 
we know of nfl^^Bch, as a colla- 
teral branch, SHI» us more real 
satisfaction, than the recent sue- 
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ceMful eflbrt of Mr. Jc4ui Harrison, 
of this eitfy in the miUiofacture of 
oil of Tftriol ; after many unsuccess-^ 
fill attempts in other, parts of the 
unipn, and, indeed, knowing as 
we do thai ntany parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe are still tribu' 
tary to Great Britain for thb im* 
portanft aid to their general manu- 
faetures, we think it no common* 
cans^ of congratulation* The pro* 
gres^ of sciemce and the arts is 
dfiRinently promoted by it: not a 
dyer, clothier, bleacher, calico 
printer, hatter, brass founder or 
paper maker, with many other art- 
. iats, that do not require its aid in a 
greater or lessfer degree ; the science 
6f medicine, the pursuits of the 
mineralogist tind chemist, are all 
assisted by this important article. 
We therefore- repeat,, we think it no 
common Cause of congratulation, 
that a native -American, by a series 
ef laborioos ei^ertions, has suc- 
ceeded ip rendering us independent 
of Britain, in one of the most useful 
aids to our ihfant manufactures. 
Connected with this branch, are 
others but little inferior in useful- 
ness to the manufacturer ; the mu- 
riatic acid, aquafortis, blue vitriol, 
^r sttlphate of copper, are all neces- 
sary to the dyer and calico printer, 
to the paper stainer and colour 
maker. The preparation of some 
important chemical medicines, for 
a supply of which we have hereto- 
fore been dependent upon foreign 
countries, renders the establishment 
still more interesting. Upon the 
whole, we know of no undertaking 
which embraces so many useful ob- 
jects, or deserves the applause and 
support of the American . [ieople 
more than this. 

Since the adoption and establish- 
ment of the federal government, 
great and numerous works of public 
utility have been undertaken and 
completed in the United States, 
works which depended on a lauda- 
ble spirit of |^ki|nrize, as well as 
the expense <^^Hsums of money. 
At the periocl^Huoned, the river 
Connecticut^ trffiSl its head to its 



mouth (excepting at fording places, 
at low water, in midsummer and 
autumn), was, passable only by ierry 
boats, and those for the mo$t part 
miserably attended. As a specimen 
of the progress of improvements in 
New-England, wie give the follow- 
ing list of bridges, built within a 
few years, over Connecticut river, 
viz. 
New Hampshire Vermont 

Between the towns of 
Northumberland and Guildhall 1 
Lancaster Guildhall 1 

Haverhill Newbury 3 

Orford Fairlee ^ 1 

Hanover Norwich 1 

Lebanon Hartford 1 

Cornish Windsoi' 1 

Charlestown Springfield 1 

Walpole Rockingham 1 

Chesterfield Brattlcboro* 1 

In Massachusetts-— between 
Greenfield and Montague X 

Springfield W. Springfield 1 

A bridge between Hatfield and 
Hadley will, we are informed, be 
finished during the present season, 
as much the heaviest part of the 
work is already accomplished.— 
When this shall be completed, we 
may reckon 15 useful edifices, many 
of wiich combine strength and 
beauty. 

A singular circumstance was dis- 
covered on Friday evening last, in 
Mr. John Bowman's barn, Cumber- 
land county, Pennsylvania. About 
8 o'clock of that evening, a young 
man belonging to the family went| 
in order to put up a horse in the 
stable ; above, in the fodiering gang, 
he observed something that appear- 
ed to him like a man, with fiery 
eyes, which he thought was a spirit ; 
iHit fixing a resolution i^on himself, 
with a view to see what it really 
was, he found, upon approaching 
the place, that it was absolutely fire, 
issuing through a small aperture in 
the loft of the stable, which was af- 
terwards found to be made by the 
fire (as the loft was otherwise 
closely laid with boards). Upon 
further examination, a large quan- 
tity of hay, near the centre of the 
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mow, was found to be in a highly 
inflaoimable state, resembling that of 
a coat pit on fire, which; as soon as ex- 
posed to the external air, instantly 
burst into a flame ; but, by the vi- 
gilance and good management of 
Mr. Bowman's family, and a few 
neighbours, the flame was kept un- 
der, by throwing water on the hay, 
and confining it from air, as much 
as possible, until morning; by which 
time they had collected more assist- 
ance. They then undertook to re- 
move the inflammable hay, which 
was effected by hauling it out on wag- 
gons into the adjoining fields ; this, 
however, ^as done with much diffi- 
culty, as it burned with great rapi- 
dity, when exposed to the air, in 
spite of every precaution they were 
able to take. They were even 
obliged to overset the waggons once 
or twice, to prevent them from be- 
ing burned. 

About the middle of June, Mr. 
Bowman had put into the mow of 
his barn about 80 tons of hay, prin* 
cipally clover. The weather not 
being very favourable for hay-mak- 
ing when endeavouring to cure it, 
they ventured to put it in pretty 
green, on the supposition of salt do- 
ing what remained to be done by 
the sun. To effect this, he put 
about half a bushel of salt to every 
load ; but all did not do : a strong 
fermentation took place, which was 
certainly the cause of its taking fire. 

It is an incontrovertible proof, 
that many barns, supposed to be set 
on fire by mischievous persons, take 
fire from the very same cause, and 
in the same manner Mr. Bowman's 
would have done, had they not been 
fortunate in discovering the fire in 
the time they did. Farmers should 
therefore be very careful in curing 
their grain and hay, before packed 
into their barns, as it may other- 
wise be attended with dangerous 
consequences. It appears to many 
to be absolutely impossible for hay 
or grain to heat to that degree as to 
take fire. But the above circum- 
stance puts every doubt on that 
subject completely at defiance. 



The Copleyan medal has been 
adjudged by the Royal Philosophical 
Society of London to T. A. Knight, 
Esq., for his numerous discoveries ia 
vegetable physiology. Sir Joseph 
Banks, upoin presenting Mr. Knight 
with the reward of his labours and 
high merit, pronounced a most able 
discourse on the pursuits of thi» 
gentleman. He noticed his re- 
searches and pbseryations on the 
albuminous juices of plants, in it& 
aaceru elaborating the buds and 
leaves, and in its descent forming 
wood ; and of his discovery of the 
natural decay of apple- trees, and of 
the grafts, which decline and be- 
come unproductive at the same time 
with the parent stock- The learned 
president referred next to the ex- 
periments, which went to prove 
that all vegetables radiate by gravi- 
tation only, and not by any instinc- 
tive energy ; that new and superior 
species of apples may be produced 
from seed ; and that impregnating 
the pollen was found to be an advan- 
tageous substitute for grafting. He 
then alluded to the new and very 
valuable species of pears pro- 
duced by Mr. Knight, and to 
a new species of vines, which 
bear grapes not only superior in 
flavour to others hitherto knowO) 
but which are capable of arriving 
at perfection, even in the most ad* 
verse seasons, in our climate. For 
these, and other discoveries, ably 
enumerated by the learned presi- 
dent, the Copleyan medal was ad- 
judged to Mr. Knight, whose suc- 
cessful labours in this branch of na- 
tural history have ptobably surpass- 
ed those of any other philosopher 
in developing the economy of v^e-^ 
tation, and the law^ of vegetable 
Ufe. 



Dr. Carradori, in opposition to 
the experiments and conclusions 
of Messrs. Humboldt and Gay Lu- 
sac, affirms that ebullition is not suf- 
ficient to free ^yM^from all the 
oxygen that it ^^B^s ; and that; 
nothing but con^^^R, and the res- 
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piratton of fishes, can entirely clear 
water of its oxygen. These, he 
says, are the only means that com- 
plete the separation from water of 
all the oxygen it contains interpos- 
ed between its globules. Fishes he 
conceiv^es to be the endiometers of 
water ; and one of these, shut up in 
a body of water, is capable of sepa- 
rating, by means of its respiration, 
in several hours, all the oxygen 
from the water, and to exhaust it 
entirely from this principle. By 
several ingenious, but cruel, experi- 
ments on fish, this philosopher 
proves that melted snow, as well as 
water that has been congealed, is 
deprived of all its oxygen. 



forms a support and axis on which 
the globes turn. When the lower 
globe, which is half filled with 
water, has, in changing its position, 
become uppermost, the water will 
run out into the other, and will form, 
by the pressure, a current of air ia 
the pipe, which, being stopped by 
the valve at the extremity of the 
same pipe, will be forced to pass 
through the horizontal pipe; the 
mouth of which being directed to- 
wards the flame, will produce the 
effect desired : when the water has 
descended into the lower ball, the 
position must be changed, and the 
action of the machine will recom- 
mence. 



Leroi, who has made many 
successful experiments in agricul- 
ture, advises persons by no means to 
procure grain for sowing from a soil 
north of their own land, but from a 
country south of it ; because he says 
it is a general rule, that the pro- 
duct of seed improves in going from 
south to north, and that it decreases 
in virtue in going from north to 
south. He recommends boiled car- 
rots, as an excellent and cheap food 
for the fattening of pigs ; and he 
adds, that by steeping raw carrots 
in water to deprive them of their 
acrid principle, then by boiling 
them, and causing them to ferment, 
an ardent spirit may be drawn from 
them, more wholesome than brandy 
distilled from rye. 



M. L. Abbe Melograni has in- 
vented,a new blow-pipe : it con- 
sists of two hollow glass globes, of 
a size proportioned, to the efiects 
required, which are united by two 
metallic tubes placed one against 
the other ; each of these pipes has 
a valve attached at each of its ex- 
tremities : a third pipe placed ho- 
rizontally, and at right angles with 
the two first, i|MKnetically fixed 
to the pipes \i^Hpunite the two 
globes. This h^Sontal pipe, be- 
sides serving to direct the air upon 
the flame of the lamp, likewise 



Theodore Pierre Bertin has in- 
vented a new syphon, capable of 
raising water thirty feet high with- 
out human help. This instrument 
is, we are told, applicable to difier- 
ent purposes : as a syphon, it may 
be used to raise water above its 
source, in any situation ; as a pimp, 
it may serve as a pneumatic chemi- 
cal apparatus, by the help of which 
may be made acidulated waters. 
The effects of this pump are in pro- 
portion to the superior length of the 
descending limb over that of the 
ascending one : it is therefore con- 
venient for conveying perfumed air, 
such as that of an orangerie, for 
example, into rooms : it may also 
be rendered useful for mild suctions, 
and might be employed in surgical 
operations where the sucking-pump 
is employed. 



Two species of bears at pre- 
sent unknown have been found by 
M. Cuvier, buried with tygers, 
hyenas, and other carnivorous ani- 
mals, in a great number of caverns, 
in the mountains of Hungary and 
Germany. 



M. Seguin, from the remark- 
able quantity of albumen found in 
vegetzible juices which ferment 
without yeast, and afford a vinous 
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UquoF) has been led to enquire 
whether the albumen might not be 
of essential consequence to this in- 
tesiine motion. Having deprived 
these juices of albumen, they became 
incapable of fermenting ; and then 
having supplied this pnnciple, such 
as white of egg to saccharine 
matter, the fermentation took place, 
and a matter similar to yeast was 
deposited, which appeared to be' 
only the albumen, which was so 
altered as to be nearly insoluble, 
without haviug lost its fermentesci- 
ble action. Hence he concludes, that 
albumen, whether animal or vegeta- 
ble, is the true ferment. 



M. Oliver has lately present- 
ed to the National Institute an ac* 
count of the topography of Persia ; 
in which he has described the 
chains of mountains, the courses of 
Streams, and the productions pecu- 
liar to climate. The great and pre- 
vailing drought is the cause why not 
more than a twentieth part of that 
vast empire is cultivated. Entire 
provinces have not a single tree 
which is not planted and watered 
by the hands of man. This evil is 
constantly increasing, by the de- 
struction of these canals by which 
the water from the mountains was 
formerly conducted to the lauds. 



Freylino has extracted a large 
quantity of saccharine matter from 
the black mulberry tree, which may 
be obtained in a state of syrup or 
concrete sugar. The syrup may- 
be had by extracting the juice, clari- 
fying it with the whites of eggs, and 
afterwards evaporating it to a pro- 
per consistence. 



M. Gogo has obuined from the 
common ha:^el-nut a sweet and 
agreeable oil 



Count Rumfbrd, who is now at 
Paris, has ascertained that light 
loses little of its intensity by passing 



through ground glass; he recom- 
mends, therefore, the perference of 
ground glasses for Argand's lamp^ 
as a means of preventing th^ glare, 
so ofifensive to the eye. 



Dr. Gautieri, physician at An- 
gogna, in the Milanese, has. pub- 
lished a treatise on the animal ge- 
latine as a cure for intermittents. 
The National Institute have delegat- 
ed a committee to Inquire into the 
eBfects of this new remedy, and they 
found that the common glue of the 
joiners cured intermittents. A great 
many Italian physicians have tried 
this remedy, and found it safe 
and effectual. They tried it in the 
fehria tertiana dufdicata^ some 
also in the quartan, which had not 
yielded to bark, See., likewise in 
the quotidian remittents. Several 
patients were restored even by the 
simple jelly of beef. They observed 
that the sthenical intemittents cured 
by the glue went over into a febrii 
continuay and even in ajstl^nical 
ones; but this continuitv lasted at 
most only one or two liays. The 
glue is to be ^ven a short time be- 
fore the paroxysm. Its principal 
effect consists in taking away the 
atony of the stomach and the skin. 
When that is done, it is advisable to 
give some doses at several other 
hours of the day. It ought not to be 
diluted too much with water. When 
the solution, made from eleven or 
twelve drachms of glue in two oun- 
ces of water, coagulates and thick- 
ens again, it may easily be made 
potable, by putting the gUss on hot 
ashes*. Others gave the doses 
every quarter, or every half hour, 
with equally good effect The pa- 
tient should not drink much after 
having taken the medicine, and 
especially no acid beverage. Two 
or three hours after he may drink 
or eat. The glue operates at the 



* Gluten, prjgj^d in a Papinian 
digestor, from|^^RK)nes, beef, &e,, 
would produce^^e same effect, be 
equally cheap, and without the nau- 
seous taste of the joiner's gliK. 
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same time as a sudorific. The pa- 
tient ought to remain two days in 
bed after the feveV has ceased, and 
to avoid the air (especially if it be 
cold and moist) for focw or five days* 
At Berlin these cures have been 
reiterated in the Charitey and found 
of indubitable effect. 



De Sacco, at Milan, has made 
experiments, which prove that 
the lymph of the malanders, or 
rather the grease of horses (Italian, 
^ardoni^ German, mauke^ French, 
eaux aux jambea)^ has the same 
effect, when inoculated, as the vac- 
cine virus. These experiments 
have been repeated several times at 
Berlin, by Dr. and counsellor Bre- 
mer, who got re-produced lymph 
from Vienna. He transplanted the 
lymph by four generations, and it 
remained effective. All necessary 
means have been employed to ascer- 
tain that true cow-pock was 
produced. Every child inoculated 
with this matter was re-inoculated 
with tlie natural smaU-poX| but did 
not take it 



The secret of the invisible 
girl has lately been Supposed to 
have been discovered, from which 
it should seem, that the whole de- 
ception consists in a very trifling ad- 
dition to the mechanism of the 
sfieaking bmt; which consists of a 
tube from the mouth of the bust, 
leading to a confederate in an ad- 
joining room, and another tube to 
the same place, ending in the ear 
of the figure. By the last of these, 
a sound whispered to the ear of the 
bust is immediately carried to the 
confederate, who instantly returns 
an answer by the other tube ending 
in the mouth of the figure, who 
seems to utter it : and the invisible 
girl only differs in this circum- 
stance, that an artificial echo is pro- 
duced by means of certain trum- 
pets; and thus the sound does not 
proceed in its original direption, but 
is completely reversed. 

. VOL. YIII. Np. XLVIII. 



The London Medical Society- 
propose t|> confe'f the Fothergillian 
gold medal on the authors of the 
best essays on the following subjects : 

Question for the year 1807.-^- 
The best account of the epidemic 
fevers which have prevailed at se- 
veral times it^ North America, 
Spain, and Gibraltar, since the year 
1793, and whether they are the 
same or difierent diseases. 

For the year 1808.— What are 
the best methods of preventing and 
of curing epidemic dysentery r 

For the year 1809.— What arc 
the criteria by which epidemic dis- 
orders that are not infectious may 
be distinguished from those that 
are? 

For the year 1810. — ^What are 
the qualities in the atmosphere 
most to be desired under the vari- 
ous circumstances of pulmonary 
consumption ? 



It has been lately recommend- 
ed that, excepting the lancet em- 
ployed in vaccination, all the instru- 
ments of surgery ought to be dipped 
into oil at the moment when they 
are going to be used ; bv which 
method the pain of the subject ope- 
rated upon will always be diminish- 
ed. It is recommended to make all 
instruments of a blood-heat a little 
before the operation. 



Mr. Hermbstadt, of Berlin, gives 
the following as a cheap method 
of obtaining the sugar of the beet- 
root : Let the beet-roots be pound- 
ed in a mortar, and then subjected 
to the press ; the juice is next 
to be clarified with lime, like 
that of the sugar-cane, and then by 
evaporation bring it to the consis- 
tence of syrup. From 100 lbs. of 
raw sugar thus obtained, 80 lbs. may 
be had, by the first refining, of well- 
chrystalized sugar, inferior neither 
in quality nor whiteness to that of 
the West-Indies. Two days are suf- 
ficient to, complete the operation. 
6 
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An article in the foreign papers, 
dated St. Petersburgli, May 4, says : 
« His imperial majesty has been 
pleased to grant a very remarkable 
charter to the colony of Scotsmen 
who have been settled for the last 
four years in the mountain of Cau- 
casus. The right and . privileges 
accorded to the Scotsmen, who form 
a detached settlement in a district 
so thinly peopled, and bordering on 
the territories of so many uncivilized 
tribes of mahometans and heathens, 
are intended to increase their acti- 
vity in extending trade and manu- 
factures, and to place them, in i^s« 
pect to their immunities, on the 
same footing with the Evangelical 
Society of Sarepta* 

" They are to have the requisite 
additional allotments of land as near 
as possible to tlie village which 
they have already founded. Of 
these his majesty secures to them 
the perpetual possession, promising 
that no part of the tract allotted to 
their community shall ever pass, 
by sale, mortgage, or bill of pre- 
emption, or any other pretence, in- 
to the occupation of .strangers. 
They are exempted from all im- 
posts or burthens for thirty years ; 
at the end of which period they are, 
instead of a poll tax, to pay their 
proportion of the land tax, but to 
remain exempt from all other im- 
posts, from the civil and military 
service of the state, and from the 
billeting of soldiers in any of their 
villages. 

" The free exercise of their reli- 
gion is confirmed to them, and the 
internal affairs and police of the 
settlement shall for ever be admi- 
nistered by a magistrate chosen from 
among themselves. His passports 
will be a sufficient authority for 
them to travel and traffic in every 
part of the empire, but not for leav- 
ing the country. 

♦' The chief magistrate is not, with- 
out special permission, to admit to 
the privileges of a colonist any Rus- 
sian sjubject, but is at liberty to re- 
ceive as settlers Kabardans, Circas- 
sians, and every other description 
of mahometans and heatbeus, being 



freemen, and taking the oath of alle* 
glance to his majesty. They may ' 
also become converts to the religioti 
of the colony. The colonists may 
also buy and keep Kabardan, Cir- 
cassian, and other mahometan 
and heathen slaves. 

" They may freely exercise every 
sort of trade, art, or manufacture, 
and within their own limits distill 
and vend their sptritpus liquors.. 
The colony is placed under the sg/t- 
cial protection of the civil govern- 
ment of Caucaso." 

The oriental library of the late 
Tippoo Sultan, which, on the capture 
of Seringapatam, was preserved en- 
tire, and consists of 3000 volumes of 
Arabic, Persian, and Hindustane 
manuscripts, was shortly after that • 
event conveyed to Calcutta, and de- 
posited in the college of Fort Wil- 
liam, where it much facilitated the 
labours and pursuits of the profes- 
sors and students of those languages. 
This library was, in the year 1805, 
minutely examined, by the asustant 
Persian professor, captain Charles 
Stewart, and a descriptive cata- 
logue, explaining the subject of each 
volume, memoirs of the author. Sec, 
formed of its contents. Since that 
gentleman's arrival in England, and 
appointment to the East India Com- 
pany's college at Hartford, he has 
revised the work, and added an ap- 
pendix, containing specimens of the 
Persian language (accompanied by 
translations), from the principal au- 
thors quoted in the catalogue, ren- 
dering it not only a useful book to 
the oriental student, but desirable 
by every person wishing for infor- 
mation on such subjects, or curious 
of knowing the nature and extent 
of mahometan literature, which, 
it must be remembered, had arrived 
at a great degree of splendour, when 
Europe was overcast with ignorance 
and barbarism. For the conveni- 
ence of foreigners, to whom the 
English letters may i>ot give the 
exact pronunciation of an oriental 
word, the titles of the books will be 
also inscribed in the Arabic charac- 
ter. 
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PRIBNDSHIP. V 

THOUGH, chilling as the wintry 

wind, 
A weight of woes depress the mind. 

To depths below the tomb, 
Soft Friendship's.voice, pure from the 

soul. 
Would warm beneath the northern 
pole. 
And dissipate the gloom. 

The soul-reviving balm it bears 
Would chase a hydra troop of cares 

From the perturbed heart j 
The happy fe^ who prove its pow'r 
Well ^ow it cheers the gloomiest 
hour 

Afliction can impart 

Unlike to Love's despotic reign, 
Who binds with barbarous, servile 
chain. 
The instant when he smiles ; 
Whose joys would ne'er repay for 

sighs. 
For tear-bedewed, bedimmed eyes 
Of those who've prov'd his wilei^ 

'Tis not to age or sex confin'd, 
Ker dwells it in the vicious n^nd. 

For vice can never know 
The bliss supreme which doth attend 
When virtuous hearts united blend, . 

Weeping each other's woe. 

Yet Julius says, 'twould not be found. 
Though we should search the earth 
around ; 

He holds deception's most 
But why need Julius now be told 
Friendship's engraved on eveiy fold 

Of his Maria's heart. 

Though bless'd in him her heart re- 
veres. 
Her couch is oft suffus'd with tears. 

For sorrows not her own. 
While he lies wrapt. in balmy sleep. 
She wakes at midnight, wakes to 
weep. 
And breathe the heavy groan. • 



The paltry world, the common guide. 
She nobly dares to spurn aside. 

While, true to Friendship's call. 
She passes the gay, splendid dome. 
Pursues pale Mis'ry to its home. 

To share its cup of gall ; 

Forgets the bliss she left behind. 
Anxious to raise the drooping mind. 

And bind the broken heart ; 
And pledges with a tear the cup, 
Eager to drink the mixture up. 

Nor leave the wretch a part. 

Here Friendship makes a sacred claim : 
'Tis not a less ennobled name, ^ 

Say Julius what he may « 
Nought else wovdd stand the test of 

jjears, 
Even Pity sheds but transient tears. 

Which dries as dew away. 

Then, Julius, come, that mist dispel. 
Though Friendship, some have said, 
can*t dwell 
But in equality, 
1*11 prove, though you should trutli 

resist. 
Without the pale ;t can exist. 
By the reality- 

And well as Julius knows the heart, 
He must mistake his own in part. 

For Friendship triumphs there ; 
The mould that fon^'d Maria's mind, 
Form'd his as gentle, ^od, and kind, 

And Friendship claims the pair. 

Yet, Julius, man's but simple man. 
Say in his praise what mortal can ; 

By one false friend deceiv'd. 
You droop, and Friendship's sweets 

resign 
While I bow still before its shrine. 
Though oh ! how oft bereav'd ! 

SABINA, 



For the Literary Magazine. 

SONG. 

THE tears I shed must ever fall. 
I moum not for an absent swain \ 
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For thoughts may put delights re- 

And parted lovei^s meet again. 
I weep not for the silent dead. 
Their toils are past, their sorrows 
o'er; 
And those they lov'd their steps shidl 
trekd. 
And death shall join to part no 
more. 



Tho* boundless oceans rolPd between^ 

If certain that his heart is near* 
A conscious transport gUds each 
scene s 

Sofl is the sigh, and sweet the tear. 
Even when, by death*s cold hand re- 
moved, 

We mourn tlie tenant of the tomb. 
To think that e*en in death he loved. 

Can gild the horrors of the gloom. 



But bitter, bitter are the tears 

Of her whoT'slighted love bewails. 
No hope her dreary prospect cheers. 

No pleasing melancholy hails. 
Here are the pang^ of wounded 
pride. 

Of blasted hope, of withered joy ; 
The flattering veil is rent aside. 

The flame of Ipve bums to destroy. 



In vain does memory renew 

The hours once ting'd in trans- 
port's dye; 
The sad reverse soon starts to view. 

And turns the past to agony ; 
Even time itself^espairs to cure 

Those pafigs to ev'ry feeling due ; 
Ungenerous youth! thy boast how 
poor, 

To win a heart, and break it too. 



No cold approach, no altered mien. 
Just what would make suspicion 
start. 
No pause the dire extremes between ; 
He made me blest, and broke my 
heart 
From hope, the wretched's anchor 
torn. 
Neglected, and neglecting all. 
Friendless, forsaken, and forlorn, 
^e tears I shed must ever fall ! 



Far the Literary Magazine. 

TRK SCOLD. 

A Song, 

SOME women take delight in dress. 

And some in cards take pleasure ; 
Whilst others place their happiness 

In heaping hoards of treasure ; 
in private some delight to kiss. 

Their hidden charms unfolding ; 
But all mistake the sovereign bliss* 

There's no such joy as Molding, 

The instant that I ope my eyes. 

Adieu all day to silenoe ; 
Before my neighbours they can rise. 

They hear my tongue a mile henee : 
When at the board I take my se«t» 

'Tis one contiau'd riot ; 
1 eat and #co/</, and ^cold and eat. 

My clack is ne'er at quiet. 

Too fat, too lean, too hot, too cold, 

I ever am complaining ; 
Too raw, too roast, too young, too o^d, 

Each guest at table paining ; 
Let it be ^wl, or flesh, or fish, 

Tho' of my own providing, 
I still find fault with every dish, 

Still every senrant chidinj^. 

But when to bed I go at night, 

I surely fall a weeping ; 
For tlien I lose my j^at delight. 

How can I *coWwhen sleeping ? 
But this my pain "doth mitigate. 

And soon disperses sorrow ; 
Altho' to-mght it be too late, 

ra pay it off to-morrow. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

W&ITTSV EZT2MP0RE, 

On the author' 9 being cured of a Jit of 
the head-ache by dancing with Mits 



QUACK doctors too oft their patients 
deceive, 
By boasted pretensions to skill ; 
And whilst they the present disorder 
relieve, 
Fix some more incurable ill 
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Thus Celia by daacii^ my head-ach 
relicv'd, 
And I vainly applauded her art ; 
Till at last the fair moimtebank*s cheat 
I pei-ceiv'd, 
For the p^n is now fix'd in my 
heart. 



For the Literary Magazine* 

THE DYING DA^UGHTER TO HER 
MOTHER. 

By Mr§. Qpk* 

MOTHER! when these unsteady 
lines 
Thy long averted eye shall see. 
This hand ^hat writes, tliis heait that 
pines, 
Will cold, quite cold, and tran- 
qwlbe, 

That guilty child, so long disowned. 
Can then, blest thought ! no more 
offend f 
And, shouldst thou deem my crimies 
atoned, 
O, deign my orphim to befriend : 

That orphan, who, with trembling 

hand. 

To thee will give my dying prayer; 

Canst thou my dying prayer withstand, 

And fron^ my child withhold thy 

care? 

O, raise the yeil, which hides her 
cheek, 

Nor start her mother's face to see ; 
But let her look thy love bespeak. 

For once that face was dear to tliee^ 

Gaze on, and thou'lt perchance forget 

The long, the mournful lapse of 

years. 

Thy couth with tears of anguish wet. 

And e'en the g^Ut which caused 

those tears. 

And in my pure and artless child, 
Thou'lt think her mother meets 
thy view ; 
Such as she was when life first 
smiled. 
And guilt by name alone she knew. 



Ah ! then I see thee o*er her charms 
A look of fond'affection cast ; 

I see thee clasp her in thine arms, 
And in the present lose the past. 

But soon the dear illusion flies ; 

The sad reality returns : 
My crimes again to memory rise, 

And, ah ! in vain my orphan 
mourns : 

Till suddenly some keen remorse. 
Some deep regret her claims shall 
aid; 
For wrath that held too long its 
course ; 
For words of peace too long de- 
layed. • 

For pardon (most, alas ! denied. 
When pardon might have snatched 
from shame) 
And kindness, hadst thou kindness 
tried, 
Had checked my g^t, and saved 
my fame. 

And then thou'lt wish, as I do now. 
Thy hand my humble bed had 
smoothed. 
Wiped the chill moisture off my byow. 
And all the wants of sicloiess 
soothed. 

For, oh ! the means to sooth my pain 
My poverty has still denied ; 

And thou wilt wish, ah ! wish in vain. 
Thy riches had those means sup- 
plied. 

Thou'lt wish, with keen repentance 
wrung, 

rd closed my eyes upon thy breast. 
Expiring, while thy faultering tongue 

Pardon in kindest tones expressed. 

O sounds which I must never hear ! 

Through years of woe my fond de- 
sire ! 
O mother, spite of all most dear. 

Must I, unblest by thee, expire ? 

Thy love alone I call to mmd. 

And all thy past disdain forget ; 
Each keen reproach, each frown un- 
kind. 
That crushed my hopes when last 
we met ; 
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But when I «aw that angry brow, 
Both health and youth were still 
my own : 
O mother ! couldst thou see me now, 
Thou wouldst not have the heart to 
frown. 

But see \ my orphan^s cheek displays 
Both youth and health's carnation 
dyes. 

Such as on mine, in happier days. 
So fondly charmed the partial eyes. 

Grief o'er her bloom a veil now 
draws, 
Grief her loved parent's pang to 
see; 
And when thou think'st upoa the 
cause. 
That paleness will have charms for 
thee. 

But Wilt thou thus indulgent be ? 

O ! am I not by hope begsiled ? 
The long, long anger shown to me. 

Say, will it not pursue my child ? 

And must she suffer for my crime ? 

Ah ! no ; forbid it, gracious Heaven ! 
And grant, oh ! grant,- in thy good 
time. 

That she be loved, and I forgiven ! 



Far the Literary Magazine, 

TO SIMPLICITY. 

SWEET nymph! of every placid 
mien. 
Who shun'st the lures of sordid 
pride. 
Who lovs*t the valley's humble scene. 
Come, o'er my votive muse preside ; 
For nor Ambition's gilded toys. 

Nor Vice's soft enticing glance, 
JJor Folly's visionary joys. 

One moment can my breast en- 
trance. 

But tliou in rustic garb canst please, 
While pomp and power soon will 
cloy; 
Canst boast more bliss, and lasting 
ease. 
Than Fortune's minions e'er enjoy. 
Yes ! happier I thy smiles to share, 
From ev'ry pallid sorrow free, 



More blest to taste thy simple fare^ 
O! meek-ey'd maid ! Simplicity. 

Lead me, then, to thy happy vale, 

Where no corroding cares molest. 
Where mild Content trips o'er the 
dale. 
With dimpled cheeks, and modest 
vest. 
There be thy straw-roofd cottage 
mine. 
Thy babbling rill, and sylvan glade ; 
Thy moss-deck'd seat, whose nodding 
pine 
Throws o'er the brow a darksome 
shade. 

There, far retir'd from Fashion's ken. 

How happy will we pass our life ! 
.Well will we mark the care of men. 

And smile at their discordant strife. 
With bosom light and airy tread. 

Around each genial joy shall come. 
Whilst Hope shall e'er our footsteps 
lead. 

And Health will ^Id our happy 
home. 

As thought directs, our path well 
chuse. 
What time the Morning spreads 
her wing; 
To cull the fbw'r of simple hues. 
Or scent the sweets die zephyrs 
bring. 
Or we vriil skirt the silver stream, 

The heathy hill or valley o'er ; 
Or pleasing trace Aurora's beam 
Its brightness o'er the landscape 
pour. 

Or if beneath some oak reclin'd. 

The lark's aerial thrilling note 
Shall sooth to peace the musing mind. 

And o'er the raptured senses float. 
Thus soft entranc'd gay forms will 
rise. 

And Fancy with her pow'rs attend ; 
To wake anew life's smiling joys, / 

<* Each pleasure past, each social 
friend." 

When Cynthia lightens all the vale. 

And Nature courts a calm repose ; 
When distant sounds swell in the 
gale. 

And all the pencil'd^ow'rets close ; 
Then will we join the festive round. 

And trip the sprightly dance along ; 
Or to the pipe's melodiOus sound. 

Awake the love -inspiring song. 
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And e'en when darken'd shadows 
spread. 
And p'er the lawn loud tempests 
howl; 
Still, still within thy clay-built shed» 
£ach hour on Pleasure's wings 
shall roll \ 
For there secure, no harm I'll fear. 
Whilst on thy couch of slumber 
laid, 
But soft enjoy 6ach vision dear. 
That hovers lightly round my head. 



'Tis thus thou shalt, enchajiting maid ! 
Where'er I stray, mom, noon, or 
night, 
Each pleasure -iStrewed path pervade. 
And e'er create some new delight. 
For thou wilt ev'ry joy increase. 
And glad each hour that's spent 
with thee ; 
Spread o'er each scene tliy smiles of 
peace, 
O raeek-ey'd maid ! Simplicity. 

J. B. 



MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 



MARRIED, 

• At Philadelphia, on Tuesday 
evening, September 1, by the Rev. 
Dr. Staughton, Mr. Maylin, of the 
mission church at Serampore, Ben- 
gal, to Mrs. MCutchen of Philadel- 
phia. 

On Saturday evening, September 
5, by the Rev. Dr. Staughton, cap- 
tain Joseph R. Connell, to Miss Ann 
Beasley, daughter of Mr. Stephen 
Beasley, all of Philadelphia. 

On Sunday evening, September 6, 
by the Rev. Joseph Turner, Mr. 
James Fossett, to Miss Elizabeth 
Keighler, both of Philadelphia. 

On Wednesday evening, Septem- 
ber 9, by the Rev. Dr. Green, Ebe- 
nezer Rockwood, Esq., to Miss Eli- 
zabeth B. Hazard, daughter of Ebe- 
Rezer Hazard, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia. 

On Thursday evening, September 
10, by the Rev. Dr. Staughton, Mr. 
John Sterrett, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, to Miss Margaret Bayard, of 
the Northern Liberties. 

On Wednesday evening, Septem- 
ber 16, by the Rev. bishop White, 
Mr. John Goddard, of Baltimore, to 
Miss Mary Beck, daughter of Paul 
Beck, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

On Friday evening, September 
18, by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. 
John Roberts Worrell, to Miss Sid- 
ney Flounders, both of Delaware 
county^ Pennsylvania. 



On Thursday evening, Septem- 
ber 17, by the Rev. Philip F. May- 
er, Mr. George Likes, to Miss Ma- 
ry Haw, both of the Northern Li- 
berties. 

Same evening, by the same, 
Mr. John Rigler, to Miss Marga- 
ret Hornketh, both of Philadelphia. 

On Sunday evening, September 
20, by the same, Mr. Richard 
Welsh, to Mrs, Louisa Ellison, both 
of Philadelphia. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Dr. 
Rogers, Mr. Thomas CoUings, to 
Mrs. Sarah Dover, daughter of John 
Dover, Esq., all of the Northern 
Liberties. 

On Tuesday evening, September 
22, by the Rev. Dr. Meyer, cap- 
tain William Henry, to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Thomas, daughter of Mr. 
Andrew Thillers, all of Philadelphia. 

At Germantown, at Friend's 
Meeting, on Friday morning, Sep- 
tember 11, Mr. Benjamin Buck, far- 
mer, of Bristol township, to Mrs. 
Rebecca Walters, of Philadelphia. . 

At Washington City, on Tuesday 
evening, by the Rev. Mr. Laurie, 
Mr. Toppan Webster, to Miss. 
Martha Osborne, both of that City. 

At the farm of Mr. Francis Bai- 
ley, at Octoraro, near Lancaster, by 
the Rev, Mr. Sample, of Strasburg, 
Mr. Frederick Eckstein, of Philadel- 
phia, to Miss Jane Bailey, daughter 
of Mr. Francis Bailevj printer. 
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DIED, 

At Philadelphia, on the 30th 
of August, Magnus Miller, Esq., for 
many years a res|)ectable merchant 
in that city, aged eighty-six. 

On Thursday, September 5, in 
the sixty-four I h ypar of his age, 
captain George Curwen. 

Same day, in the Pennsylvania 
hospital, John Butler, of North Ca- 
rolina, near to Ransom's bridge ; he 
came from thence, and was admit- 
ted for a large wen, the 11th of 
April last ; when extracted from 
his cheek and neck, on the 22d of the 
same month, it weighed five and a 
half pounds. Of this wen he was 
perfectly cured, and was retained 
in the house about five weeks, to 
give him an opportunity of going 
home, but was unfortunately arrest- 
ed by the influenza, accompanied 
with a fever, of which he died, af- 
ter a week's illness : his remains were 
deposited next day, by his own re- 
quest, in the presbyterian grave- 
yard. 

On Thursday September 3, in the 
thirty-fifth year of her age, Mrs. 
Hannah Marsh, wife of Mr. Joseph 
Marsh, jun., of Southwark, and 
daughter of Adam Hubley, Esq, 
deceased^ formerly of tliat city. 

On Friday evening, September 
4, Mrs. Mary Snider, consort of 
Mr. John Snider, merchant, Phila- 
delphia. 

Same day, Mr. Samuel Emlen 
(son of the late George Emlen, de- 
ceased), in the fifty^first year of his 
age. 

On Friday morning, September 
4, In the eighty-seventh year of her 
age, Ann Hallowell, of that city, for 
many years a respectable elder of 
the Society of Friends. 

On Saturday, September 5, in her 
eighty -fifth year, much beloved and 
respected by her relatives and 
friends, Mrs. Craig, widow of the 
late Mr. James Craig, of that city. 

On Monday, September 7, after a 
fihort illness, in the fifty -second year 
of her age, Mrs. Rebecca Pancake, 
wife of colonel Philip Pancake, of 
that citv. 



Same day, much re|;retted, Mr. 

WiUiam Stewart, of the house of 

Hassinger and Stewart, of that city. 

On Sunday evening, Septeml3er 

13, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age, Mr. James Hamel, long a res- 
pectable inhabitant of that city. 

On Monday morning, September 

14, Mrs. Elizabeth Holscamp, late 
wife of Mr. Garret Holscamp, in 
the seventy-third year of her age. 

On Wednesday morning, Septem- 
ber 23, Salome Morgan, relict of 
Benjamin Morgan, in her seventy- 
third year. 

On Saturday, September 26, iti 
the fifty -second year of her age, 
Mrs. Jane Tunis, wife of Richard 
Tunis, lisq. 

On Thursday morning, October 
1, general Peter Muhlenberg, col- 
lector of the port of Philadelphia. 

At Charleston (S. C), Sep- 
tember 2d, Mr. Augustus D. Jones, 
a native of Virginia, and a resident 
of that city for upwards of three 
years ; aged twenty-six years 

Same day, in the twenty-eighth 
year of his age, Mr. Alexander 
Gibson, a native of Massachusetts, 

On the Qd September, in the 35th 
year of her age. Miss Mary Isabel- 
la O'Brien, eldest daughter of B. 
O'Brien, Esq., merchant of Dublin. 

Same day, after a feW days* illness, 
in the 29th year of his age, and 
much regretted by all hife acquain- 
tances, Mr. John Tillinghast, of the 
firm of Pearce and Tillinghast, 
merchants of that city. Mr. T. was 
a native of Rhode Island, and was a 
lieutenant in the newly raised com- 
pany of riflemen. 

Same day, in the twenty-fourth 
year of her age, Mr. James Neilson, 
merchant of that city. 

Same day, Mr. James Drew, a 
native of Scotland. 

Same day, Mrs. Mary* Ann Lamb, 
dged 30 years, wife of capt. James 
Lamb. She was a native of Edin- 
burgh, and has left a hubsand and 
five children to lament her early 
loss. 

A jury of inquest was held on the 
4th of September, on the body of 
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Ross Browflf a mariner, found dead 
in Union*Street. The jury brought 
In a verdict that ^< be came to his 
death by the visitation of God, occo" 
atoned by the extreme heat of the 
weather, 

September 5, after a long and 
painnil illness, Mr. Andrew Holmes, 
merchant, of that city. 

A jury of inquest was held on the 
7th September, on the body of Wil- 
liam Paul^ a blacksmith, a native of 
Scotland, found dead in his bed, in 
Trott-street The jury brought in 
a verdict, that " the deceased came 
to his^death by the visitation of God, 
occasioned by the extrerne heat of 
the voeaXher?^ 

September 7, Mr. William Adams, 
a||;ed nine years, brother of Mr. 
J.S. Adams, merchant, of that city. 

Same day, after a short illness, 
Patrick M^Dowal, for many years 
a respectable merchant in that city. 

September 4, Mr James Bates, a 
native of England, a|;ed. eighteen 
years, son of Mr. William Bates, 
comedian. 

Same day, Mrs. Bridget Turn- 
bull, aged forty-five years, a, native 
^>f Ireland. 

September 5, Mrs. Mary Petrie, 
aged sixty-eight years. 

Same day, Miss Mary White 
Barksdale. 

Same day, Mr. James Park, a na- 
tive of Ireland, in the twenty-se- 
cond year of his age. 

On Sullivan's Island, September 
7, Mr. William Rose, aged thirty- 
eight years, a native of Sweden. 

On Sullivan's Island, same day, 
Mr. John Dedrich Peper, a native 
of Hamburg, aged twenty-five 
years. 

Same day, a jury of inquest was 
held on the body of Dr. Daniel 
Broadman, late of New York, who 
died in a fit, at Mr. Jonathan Hope's 
hotel, on the bay ; it was supposed 
he had laboured under mental de- 
rangement. The jury brought in 
a verdict, that he came to his death 
by the visitation of God. 

Same day, in that city, Mr. Sa- 
muel H. Porter, printer, in the twen^ 
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ty-third year of his age, son of the 
Rev. Mr. Porter, of Rye, in New 
Hampshire. 

September 8, Mr. Jonathan W. 
Coy, a native of Rhode Island, aged 
twenty -three years. 

Same day, on Sullivan's Island, 
Mr. 3amuel Chapman, merchant, 
aged twenty-seven years. 

September 8, Mr. John Urquhart, 
nephew of Mr. Charles Banks, in 
the 24th year of his age. 

September 11, Agatha M'Dnwall, 
aged thirty-six years ; relict of Mr. 
Patrick M^Dowall, who died on 
Monday last, leaving six orphans to 
bewail their irreparable loss ; the 
eldest of whom is dangerously ill. 

September 4, Mr. Thomas Noble, 
a native of England. 

September 12, in the twelfth year 
of her age, Miss Sarah Ann 
M'Do wall, eldest daughter of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. M^Dowall, who died 
a few days before. 

Same day, Mrs. Ann Teasdale, 
relict of the late Isaac Teasdale, 
Esq., deceased. 

Same day, in the 29th year of his 
age, Mr. Thomas Kennard, printer, 
a native of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Same day, a juiy of inquest was 
held on the body of John Pack, who 
was found dead in his bed : the jury- 
brought in their verdict that he 
came to his death by the visitation 
of God. 

On Sullivan's Island, on Septem- 
ber 10, Mr. Archibald Johnson, 
merchant, a native of Scotland. 

September 13, at his plantation, 
in that state, Mr. Philip Lamar, a 
very respectable citizen ; and on 
the same day, and of the same disor- 
der (a violent fever), his consort, 
Mrs. Ruth Lapfiar, 

September 10, captain Christo- 
pher Whipple, in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age, a native of Rhode 
Island. 

On his passage from Charleston 
to Liverpool, on board the ship 
Geot*ge Augustus, captain Jackson, 
Mr. Thomas Giles, aged twenty- 
eight years, late of that city, 
T 
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deservedly esteemed and regretted 
by all his friends and acquaintan- 
ces. 

September 12, after a short but 
severe illness, Mr. Isaac Boughon- 
neau, in the twenty-seventh year of 
his age. 

September 13, after a short and 
painful illness, Miss Mary Haynes, 
aged nineteen years and six months ; 
a native of Albany, state of New 
York. 

September 14, in the twenty-ninth 
year of his age, after a short illness 
of four days, Mr. I. Charles Hentz, 
a native of Bremen. 

September 15, Mr. John Nor- 
ment, formerly a resident near 
Newbem, North Carolina. 

September 23, Mr. Daniel Ewing, 
merchant, a native of Scotland. 

At Savannah, September 10, Mr. 
John Dougherty, printer, and one of 
the proprietors of the Federal Re- 
publican Advocate, printed in that 
city. He was a native of Ireland, 
and formerly an inhabitant of 
Charleston. 

At Norfolk, September 11, Tho- 
mas J^ewton, senior, Esq., collector 
of that port. 

At Baltimore, on the 8th Sep- 
tember, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, William Waterhouse, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. 

On Thursday, September 17, Mr. 
George Malthy, a respected mer- 
chant of that city. This gentleman 
lost his life by the unexpected dis- 
charge of a pistol, in the hand of a 
friend. The ball entered his head, 
and he immediately expired. 

On Saturday night last, at his 
lodgings in the Indian Queen hotel, 
John Price, Esq., of the house of 
Messrs. T. Junno and J. Price, of 
Charleston, South Carolina, most 
deservedly lamented. 

September 4, near Newton, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania, Mr. Peter 
Barker, sen., in the eighty-eighth 
year of his age, formerly of Phila- 
delphia. 

August SI, at his seat near Bed- 
ford, Pennsylvania, after a painful 
indisposition, arising from an in- 



flammation of the liver, which had 
confined him ft>r aboat six months, 
George Woods, Esq., in the forty- 
third year of his age. 

Lately, in Bart township, Lan- 
caster county, Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
Mary Downing, relict of the late 
Mr. William Downing, in the nincii 
ty -eighth year of her age. 

At Reading, Berks county, Penn- 
sylvania, September 14th, in the 
fifty -fifth year of his age, much and 
deservedly regretted, William Mor- 
ris, Esq. a respectable inhabitant of 
that borough. 

September 10th, Elizabeth Cle- 
ment, wife of Thomas Clement^ 
Esq. of Salem, New Jersey. 

At Burlington, New Jersey, Mr. 
William Stiles, son of William 
Stiles, marble cutter, deceased. 

September 28, Mr. Benjamin Or- 
dycke, in the eighty-fifth year of his 
age; long a respectable inhabitant 
of Bethlehem township, New Jersey. 

September 14, at Bloomingdale, 
in the state of New York, in the 
thirty-second year of her age, after 
a most afiiicting illness of five 
months, Mrs. Ann Livingston, wife 
of the honburable Brockholst Li- 
Tingston £lsq. 

In Newbury, Massachusetts, on 
Saturday morning, September 12, 
Mrs. Lydia Smith, in the 91st year 
of her age. 

In Worcester, Mrs. Keziah, re- 
lict of the late Dr. Thomas Nichols, 
aged ninety-three ; leaving 152 sur- 
viving lineal descendants. 

September 28, at West Fairlee, 
Vermont, Mr. Erastus Bassett (late 
principal of the Young Ladies' Aca- 
demy of Philadelphia), aged thirty- 
three years. 

In Bangor, Maine, Mr, Samuel So- 
per, aged twenty-eight ; his death 
was occasioned by the £&U of a bank 
of clay, under which he was digging 
clay to make bricks. 

In Northampton, masster Mar- 
tin Ely, aged sixteen, by the falling 
of one of the weights of the town 
clock, while he was in the act of 
winding it up, which occasioned a 
great contusion of the skull 
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LITT IN THE CITIES OF' PHI- 
LADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND 
BALTIMORE. ' 

HecUth'Office^ Sefit, 5, 1807. 
Interments, in the. city and liberties 
of Philadelfihia^in the week end" 
tng the 5th of Sefitember, 

Diseases' Ad, Childr. 

Apoplexy, 1. 

Asthma, 1 

Cholera morbus, 

Consumption of the lungs, 2 
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Convulsions, 

Decay, 4 

Diarrhoea, 1 

J)ropsy, 1 

Dropsy in the chest, 1 

Dropsy in the brain, 

Drowned, 

Dysentery, 
Fever remittent or biUous, 1 

Hooping^ cough, 

Hives, 

Hernia, 1 
Inflammation of the lunes, 3 
bowels, 

Influenza, 9 

Mortification, 

Old age, 6 

Palsy, 1 

Pleurisy, 2 

Sore throat, 1 

Teething, 

Worms, 

Syphilis, 1 

Unknown, 3 





r 


4 

6 


1 
1 
4 

1 

'I 

1 
1 
2 
1 





1 

2 



1 



Convulsions, 


1 





Decay, 


1 





Diarrhora, 


4 





Dropsy, 


1 





Drowned, 





1 


Dysentery, 


1 


3 


Fever, 


1 







1 





— remittent. 


4 







1 





Gravel, 


1 





Hives, 


1 





Influenza, 


4 





Locked jaw. 





1 


Sore throat, putrid. 





1 


Stone, 


1 





Syphilis, 


1 





StiU-bom, 





4 


Thrush, 





1 


Worms, 





1 


Unknown, 





1 



Total, 27 21—48 

Of the abo^ there vjere .• 
Under 2 years 10 
From 2 to 5 2 



5 10 

10 20 

20 30 

38 40 

40 50 

50 60 

60 70 

70 80 

80 90 



Ages unknown^. 
Total, 



2 
1 
6 
8 
1 
7 
3 
2 

6 



-48 



Total, 39 36—75 

Of the abave there voere: 
Under 2 years 57 
From 2 to 5 5 



Sept. 19. 
Ad, Childr. 
2 



5 


10 


3 


10 


15 


1 


15 


20 


1 


20 


30 


2 


30 


40 


5 


40 


50 


5 


50 


60 


5 


60 


70 


I 


70 


80 


2 


80 


90 


7 




107 


1 


unknown, 


10 



Total, 75 

Sept. 12. 
Diseases. Ad. Childr, 

Cholera morbus, 8 

CoQsuropti<Hi of the lungs^ 4 



Diseases* 
Apoplexy, 

Atrophy, 1 

Casualties, 1 

Cholera morbus, 6 

Consumption of the lungs, 5 

Convulsions, 2 

Diarrhoea, 1 

Dropsy, 1 

Dysentery, 2 

Drunkenness, 2 

Fever, 1 

— , bilious, 1 

— , nervous, 2 

— , typhusy 2 1 

Hooping-cough, 2 

Inflammation of the brain, 1 

■ I ■ ■ , .1 lungs, 1 

Influenza, 1 

Insanity, 2. 

Jaundice, 2 

Palsy, 1 • 
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Still-born, 
Worms, 
DiseAse unknown. 



40 50 
50 60 



Total, 26 21—47 

Of the above there voere : 

Under 2 years 19 

From 2 to 5 2 

5 10 1 

10 20 1 

20 30 9 

30 40 2 

40 50 4 

50 60 '2 

60 ro 2 

70 80 4 

80 90 

Ages unkno\ffn, 1 

Total, 47 



Dueaset* 
Apoplexy 
Atrophy, 
Cholera morbus, 
Cholic, 



Sefit. 26. 
Jd. Childr, 
2 
1 1 

8 

1 



Consumption of the lungs,8 1 

Compulsions, 1 1 

Decay, 1 1 

Diarrhoea, 4 2 

Dropsy, 1 

Dropsy in the brain, 1 

Drowned, 1 

Dysentery, 3 1 

Drunkenness, 2 

Epilepsy, 1 

Fever, 1 1 

i remittent or bilious, 2 1 

— , ner\'OUS, 1 

y putrid, 1 

, typhus, 1 

Gravel, 1 

Hives, 1 

Inflammation of the lungs, 1 

.——bowels, 1 

Infanticide, 1 

Influenza, 4 

Old age, 2 

StUl-bom, 4 

Ulcers, 1 

Worra^, 1 

Fungus hxmetodes, 1 

Total, 42 26—68 

Of the above there laere ' 

Under 2 years 26 

From 2 to 5 

5 10 

10 20 

20 30 8 

30 40 6 



60 
70 



70 
80 



80 90 
Ages unknown 
Total 



6 

4 
4 
4 
5 
5 



Report of deaths^ in the city ofJTeW'- 
York^from the 22d to the 29tJk 
ofjfugttat^ 1807. 

Adults 27— ChUdren 46— Total 7». 

Diteateg. 

Apoplexy, 1 

Childbed, 1 

Consumption, 8 

Convulsions, 8 

Decay, 2 

Dropsy, 2 

Drowned, 1 

Dysentery, 2 

Bilious fever, 1 

Nervous fever, 2 

Typhus fever, 3 

Infantile flux, 25 

Inflammation of the lungs, 1 

Influenza, 3 

Mortification, 3 

Pleurisy, 2 

Sprue, 1 

Still-bom, 1 

Teething, 1 

Vomiting blood, 1 

Hooping cough, 1 

Worms, 3 
From the ^th ofAugtut to the 5th of 
September. 
Adults 30— Children 37— Total 67. 

DUeases. 

Apoplexy, 1 

Cholera, 1 

Consumption, 9 

Convulsions, 6 

Debility, 1 

Decay, 3 

Dropsy in the head, 2 

Drowned, 2 

Hectic fever, 1 

Remittent fever, 1 

Typhus fever, 4 

Flux, infantile, 15 

Hives, 2 

Intemperance, 1 

Influenza, 1 
Inflammation of the bowels, 1 

Old age, 2 

Palsy, 1 

Pleurisy, 1 

Rupture of a blood-vessel, I 
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Sprue, 

Still-born^ 

Sudden death. 

Suicide^ 

Teething, 

Hooping coughy 

Worms, 



3 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 



From the 5th to the X2th ofSefitem* 

ber. 
Adults 22— Children 29-r Total 51. 
Diweeues, 

Apoplexy, 1 

Bleeding of the navel, 1 

Cholera morbus, 2 
Consumption, 12 

Convulsions, 2 

Decay, 4 

Dysentery, 2 

Bilious fever, 1 

Intermittent fever, 2 

Typhus fever, 3 

Infantile flux, 7 

Hives, 3 

Jaundice, 1 
Inflammation of the boiwels, 1 

Pleurisy, 1 

Sprue, 1 

Syphilis, 1 

Teething, 4 

Vomiting and pur^g, 1 

Hooping coi^, 1 

JFrom the 12th to the 19th of Sefi- 
tember. 
Adults 32T-Children 36— Total 68. 
Diseaan* 

Apoplexy, 2 

Cholera, 1 
Consumption, 12 

Convulsions, 4 

Debility, 1 

Becay, 4 

Diarrhoea, 1 

Dropsy, 3 

Dropsy in the head, 2 

Drowned, 1 

Typhus fever, 6 
Ini&ntile flux, 15 

Hives, 1 

Inflammation of the Inngs, 1 
Inflammation of the bowels, 2 

Inflammation of the brain, 1 

Palsy, 1 

Pleurisy, 1 1 

Still bom, 2 

Sudden death, 1 

Teething, 1 

Hooping-cough^ 3 

Worms, 2 



From the 19th to the 26/A of Sefi*^ 

tember. 
Adults 23— Children 28— Tobl 5t 

Casualty*, 1 
Cholera morbus, - 1 

Consumption, 9 

Convulsions, 4 

Cramp in the stomach, 1 

Decay, 3 

Drowned, 2 *' 

TVphus fever, 2 

Flux infantile^ 5 

Fracture, 1 

Gout, 1 

Gravel, 1 

Hives, 2 

Jaundice, 2 
Inflammation of the lungs, 2 

Mortification, 1 

Old a^, 1 

Pleunsy, 1 

Scrofula, 1 

Sprue, 1 

StiU-bom, 3 

Sudden death, 1 

Teething, 2 

Worms, 3 

Interments^ in the burying grounds 
of the city and firedncta of BaU 
timorcy during the week ending 
jiuguat 31, at sunrise. 
JDitcases. 
Dropsy, 1 

Accidental 3 

Meazies, 1 

Influenza, 1 

Drowned, 1 

Hooping-cough, 1 

23 



Cholera, 

Unknown, 

Still-born, 

Cancer, 

Nervous fever. 

Fits, 

Debility, 

Flux, 

Lingering, 

Childbed, 

Consumption, 

Sudden death. 



4 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Adults 16— Children 30— Total 46, 
Diseases. Sept. 7. 

Drowned, 1 

Fall from a waggon, 1 

• The case of casualty was that of 
a man fbmid dead in the street, at the 
intersection of Courtiand and Green- 
vnich streets. 
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proi»y. 


3 


jaundice. 


1 


Intemperance, 


1 


Flux, 


1 


Influenza^ 


4 


Consumptioo, 


6 


Unknown, * 


5 


Meazles, 


2 


Cholera, 


24 


Bilious, 


2 


Fall from a mast. 


1 


NepTou* fever. 


I 


Hooping cough. 


1 


Sudden death. 


2 


Adults 26— Children 30— total 5 


Disemea. 


^ejiU 14. 


Drowned, 




Intemperance, 




Fits, 




Influenza, 




Still-born, 




Cholera, ^ 


15 


Accidental, 




Dropsy, 




Teething, 




Unknown, 




Consumption, 




Croup, 
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Pleurisy, 1 

Old age, 1 

Adults 18— Children 24— -Total 42. 



BiKOsei. 


Sept. 21- 


Influenza, 


4 


Cholera, 


7 


Still -bom. 


2 


Fits, 


1 


Consumption, 


3 


Unknown, 


1 


Lockjaw, 


I 


Bilious, 


3 . 


Accidental 


1 


. Adults 14— Cliildren 9-- 


-Total 2S. 


Di8ea8€i. 


Sept. 28. 


Cholera, 


3 


Intemperance, 


2 


Drowned, 


1 


Worms, 


1 


Still-born, 


2 


Fits, 


3 


Consumption, 


2 


Unknown, 


3 


From the country. 


1 


Cancer, 


1 


Debility, 
Fever 


1 
1 

-Total 26. 


Adults 11— Children 15- 



PRICE OF STOCKS. 



Eight per cent 
Six per cent. 
Three per cent. 
Bank United States 
— ^ Pennsylvania 
— Nortli America 

; Philadelphia 

^ Farmers* and Mechanics' 

Insurance Company Pennsylvania 

1 North America 

. Pliiladelphia 

Union 

— Delaware 

- Phoenix 

— Marine and Fire 

United States 

Water Loan - - - * 

City Loan - - - 

Schuylkill Bridge Shares 

Delaware Bridge Shares 

Lancaster Turnpike Shares 

Germantown Turnpike Shares 

Cheltenham and Willow Grove Turnpike Shares 

Frankford Turnpike Shares 

Chesimthill and Springhouse Tavern Turnpike Shares 

Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Shares 



Philadelphia^ Oct. 1, ISOT. 
lOli per cent. 
98 

64to64^ 
IHO to 121 
130 to 131 
134 to 135 
120 to 121 div. off 
par 

164 per cent 
92i to 93 
160 

54 dollars for 60 paid 
56 do. do. 

91 do. 80 piud 

46 do. 60 paid 

26 do. 30 paid 

102 per cent . 
103 
70 

uncertlun 
94 per cent 
74 

80 to 81 
74 to 75 
uncertain 
do. 
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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZINE- 
TV^ MELANGE. 

NQ. IXt 

Thomas Coriatj thefamoua Traveller, 



Thomas CORIAT was born at 
Odcombe, near Ewel, in Somerset- 
shire, and bred at Oxford, where 
he attained to a considerable profi- 
ciency in the Greek and Latin 
tongues. Having a great de»re to 
travel, he visited several parts of 
Europe, and, at his return, after six 
months* absence, printed, in the year 
1611, an acount of what he had seen, 
under the title of " Coriat's Crudi- 
ties." This book, which had a pro- 
digious sale, was, according to the 
fashion of the times, ushered into 
the world with no less than sixty en- 
comiums in verse, penned by the 
most celebrated wits of the times. 
These poems were written in an 
ironical style ; but Coriat was proud 
of them, and understood them in a 
literal sense. Indeed, he appears to 
have been a man of excellent parts 
and learning, but of weak judgment, 
and therefore has been said to be 
the anvil on which the courtiers in 
the reign of James I tried their 
wits ; but it is added, <' this anvil 
sometimes returned their hammers 

VOL. VIII. NO. XLIX. 



as hard knocks as it received, his 
bluntness repaying their abusive- 
ness." Prince Henry, king James' 
son, allowed him a pension, and re- 
tained him in his service ; and Cori- 
at was constantly introduced with 
the dessert at all court entertain- 
ments. Amongst others that writ 
mock commendatory verses u|io» 
"Coriat's Crudities" was John Tay- 
lor, who, being a waterman, was call- 
ed the Water Poet, These verses 
gave great offence to Mr. Coriat, 
who complained of them to king 
James. They were those which 
Mow: 

What matters for the place I came 
from, 

I any no dunce-combe, coxcomb, Od- 
comb Tom ; 

Nor am I like a woolpack cramm'd 
with Greek, 

Venus in Venice minded to go seek ; 

And at my back return to write a vo- 
lume 

In memory of wit's Gargantua column j 

The choicest wits would never sq 
adore me, 

1 
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Nor like so many lacquies run before 

me : 
But, honest Tom, I envy not thy state. 
There's nothing in thee worthy of 

i^hate ; 
Yet I confess thou hast an excellent 

wit, 
But tliat an idle brain doth harbour 

it; 
Fool thou it at court, I on the Thames, 
So farewell Odcomb Tom, God bless 

king James ! 



Taylor^ the Water Poet. 

It is well known that James I 
was ambitious of being consifiered as 
the Solwnon of the age he lived in. 
John Taylor, a waterm{iqgjB||| the 
Thames and a poet, and therefore al- 
ways stiled the Water Poet^ laid hold 
on this to flatter the monarch oa the 
following occasion : Having offend- 
ed Coriat by his writings, that ce- 
lebrated traveller presented a peti- 
tion to king James, praying that Tay- 
lor might be punished for his inso- 
lence. Taylor followed the com- 
plaint with a counter-petition, con- 
ceived in the following sonnet : 

Most mighty monarch of this famous 
isle, . .• 

Upon the knees of my submissive 

mind, 
I beg tliou wilt be graciously inclin'd 
To read these lines my rustic pen 

compile : 
Know, royal Sir, Tom CoriaV works 
the wile 
Your high displeasure on my head to 
bring ; 
And well 1 wot the sot his words can 
file. 
In hope my fortunes headlong down 
to fling. 
The king whose wisdem through the 
world did ring 
Did hear the case of two offending 
harlots ; 
So I beseech thee, great Great Bri- 
tain's king. 
To do the like for tVvo contending 
irarlets ; 

A brace of knaves your majes- 
ty implores 
To hear their suits, as Solomon 
heard whores. 
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Tea-urns piass for a modem and 
a British invention: their appli-« 
cation only is new. There is 
among the finds at Pompeii, pre- 
served in the museum of Pordci. an 
urn containing a hollow metallic 
cylinder, for the insertion of red hot 
iron, in which water was thos kept 
boiling. The whole apparatus m 
form and structure closely reseni- 
bles our own utensils. Hero, in his 
Pneumatica, describes this machine 
by the name anthefisa, Cicero 
mentions it in his oration for Ros- 
cius Amerinus as of Corinthian ori- 
gin. The Chinese have it not ; for 
in Kien Long's Ode to Tea he des- 
cribes a ketUe on the fire. 



Tobacco, 

The Marrow of Compliments 
(Lond. 1654) contains the following 
song in praise of tobacco : 

Much meet doth gluttony procure 

To feed men fat like swine ; 
But he's a frugal man indeed 

That with a leaf can dine. 
He needs no napkin for his hands. 

His fingers' ends to wipe. 
That hath his kitchen in a box. 

His roast-meat in a pipe. 

The Dunmow Bacon, 

This whimsical institution, it 
should seem, was not peculiar to 
Dunmow. There was the same in 
Bretagne:— « A I'abbaie Sainct 
Melaine, pr^s Rennes, y a plus de 
six cens ans sont, un cost^ de lard 
encore tout frais et ordonn^ aux 
premiers, qui par aii et jour ensem- 
ble mariez ont vescu san debat, 
grondement, et sans s'en repentir.*' 
Contea d'Entrap^ t ii. p. 161. ., 

Br, Bentley. 

During the celebrated controver- 
sy betwixt Mr. Boyle and Dr. Bent- 
ley, On the subject of the Epistles of 
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Phalaris, some Cambridge wags 
made the following pun : They ex- 
hibited, in a print, Phalaris's guards 
thrusting Dr. Bentley into the ty- 
rant's brazen bull, and this label is« 
suing from the doctor's mouth, << I 
had much rather be roasted than 



In St Saviour's church, South- 
wark, London, among innumerable 
others, is the following epitaph on a 
monument for Richard Humble, his 
wife, and two children. 

Like to the damask rose you see, 
Or like the blossom on the tree. 
Or like the dwnty flower of May, 
Or like the morning of the day; 
Or like the sun, or like the shade. 
Or like the gourd which Jonas had : 
Even so is man, whose thread is 

spun. 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done. 
The rose withers ; the blossom blast- 

eth; 
The flower fades ; the morning hast- 

eth; 
The sun sets ; the shadow flies ; 
The gourd consumes; and man he 

dies. 



Theodore^ King of Corsica* 

When Theodore, the unfortunate 
king of Corsica, was so reduced as 
to lodge in a garret in London, 
a number of gentlemen made a col* 
lection for his relief. The chair- 
man of the committee informed him 
by letter,^at on the following day, 
at twelve o'clock, two gentlemen 
would wait upon him with the mo- 
ney. To give his attic apartment 
aa appearance of royalty, the poor 
monarch placed an arm-chair on 
his half-testered bed, and, seating 
himself under the scanty canopy, 
gave what he thought might serve 
as the representation of a throne. 
When his two visitors entered the 
room, he graciously held out his 
right hand, that they might have 
the honour of kissing it. Ireland^s 
Hogarth^ vol. 1. p. 12. 



Wax*chandler8. 



In days of old, when gratitude to 
saints called so frequently for lights, 
the wax-chandlers of London were 
a flourishing company : tl|gy were 
incorporated in 1484, an9be fol- 
lowing more frugal than elegant re- 
past was given on the occasion : 

/, *. d, 
Two loins of mutton, 
and two loins of veal 14 

A loin of beef jO 4 

A leg of mutton 2i 

A pig 4 

A capon 6 

A coney 2 

One dozen of pigeons 7 
A hundred eggs 8^ 

A goose 6 

A gallon of red wine 8 
A kilderkin of ale 8 



Sec Pennanty p. 437. 



6 



To a y&ung lady^ on her birth- day. 

Now, Mary, thou art sweet eighteen. 
In Nature's bloom of form and mien ; 

Taste and good humour to delight 
thy friends ; 
A mistress of the dance and song. 
Neat repartee upon the tongue. 

And music, Mary, at thy finger ends. 

Now beaux their love-tales will be- 

The tall, the short, the thick, and thin. 
The fool, the man of sense, tlie gay, 
the sombre : 
And would old Time, the thief, slack. 
Give me but half a century back, 
I certainly should be among the 
number. 

O may thy future minutes fly 
Without a tear, without a sigh. 
Rich with the world's enjo3rment8, 
full of spirits ; 
Forgiving tlien my thief, old Time, 
I'd praise the rascal in my rhyme. 
For doing so much justice to thy 
merits. 



A poor Scotsman having 
wbrsted in a law-suit he 



been 
had 
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brought before the court of session 
against his rich landlord, as he was 
coming out of the parliament house 
observed the city of Edinburgh's 
arms then inscribed over the gate, 
Mn Domniu Jrtutra (without the 
Lord itV in vain), shook his head, 
and said, " very true ; Unless you 
be a laird it ts in vain to coTne 
here." 



Don Quixote. 

It seems a problem in literature, 
that a nation the gravest and most 
seriously disposed by its natural 
temper, and the gloomy despotism 
of Its government and religion, 
should have produced the most live- 
ly work that ever was written. It 
abounds in oripnal humour and ex- 
quisite satire. It displays the most 
copious invention, the most whimsi- 
cal incidents, and the keenest re- 
marks on the follies of its cotempo- 
raries. There is no book in what- 
ever language that so eminently 
possesses the power of exciting 
laughter. The following anecdote 
may be recorded as an instance of it s 

Philip III, being one day at a bal- 
cony of the palace at Madrid, ob- 
served a young student on the bor- 
ders of the Manzanares, with a book 
in his hand, who, as he read, exhi- 
bited the most violent marks of ex- 
tacy and admiration, by his gestures 
and the repeated peals of laughter 
which he sent forth. Struck with 
the oddity of the sight, the king 
turned to one of his courtiers, and 
said, " Either that young man is 
out of his mind, or he is reading 
Don Quixote.'* The courtier de- 
scended for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing the curiosity of the monarch, 
and discovered that it actually was a 
volume of Cervantes, which the 
youth was perusing with such de- 
light. 



Anecdote of Voltaire. 

A curious circumstance is men- 
tioned in a French paper, repectiiig 



the second representation of Vol- 
taire's celebrated trUgedy of Zara» 
On its first representation, the plaf 
was received with the loudest ap« 
plause ; but the author conceived that 
some alteration in several passages 
would greatly increase the effect o£ 
the piece. Voltaire accordingly did 
introduce some alterations, and pre- 
sented the play in the improved 
state to the several performers. 
Dufresne, who personated the prin« 
cipal character^ refused to attend to 
the alterations, and no entreaties 
could prevail on him to give theia 
the smallest notice. It was neces- 
sary to have recourse to a strata- 
gem to gun Voltaire's object He 
was apprised that Dufresne was ve- 
ry fond of a good dinner, and he 
determined to address him on this 
score. Voltaire got a pie prepared, 
filled with partridges, and sent it ta 
Dufresne's house by a person who 
was carefully to conceal from him 
fi*om whom the present came. The 
present was graciously received, 
and immediately made part of an 
entertainment which Dufresne hap- 
pened that day to be giving to a 
party of friends. The pie was 
opened ; and to Dufresne's no smaU 
surprise, each partridge contained 
in its mouth a copy of the altera- 
tions in Zara. He was so well 
pleased with the conceit, that he re- 
studied the part ; and a present of a 
partridge-pie was the means of giv- 
ing stability to one of Voltaire's best 
tragedies. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

ON EDUCATION. 
LETTER III. 

To the Editor^ Istc, 

SIR, 

THE child is born without ideas, 
consequently without any natural 
genius : his mind, therefore, is not 
formed for any particular science ; 
the whole field of knowledge is open 
to him, and to whatever part of it 
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he tVLftis his attehtldn, he will equal- 
ly excel. But althong(h he has an 
equal capacity of excelling in any 
science, he cannot become an adept 
in all ; universal knowledge is not 
to he grasped b^ a human capacity. 
He must give his whole mind to one 
or two sciences, these will be con- 
nected with several others, in which 
he will collaterally make a conside- 
rable progress. It is rare, indeed, 
to find a man eminent in two oppo- 
site branches of knowledge. 

<^ But if it be true, that children 
are born with an equal capacity of 
excelling in every science, how 
comes it that when they are ar- 
rived at years. of maturity, and 
their parents are' desirous of fixing 
them m a particular trade or pro- 
fession, they find in them an invin- 
cible dislike to it, and that their in- 
clination and talent lie quite a difie- 
rent way ; and that children who 
are remarkably clever in some 
things, are frequently as stupid in 
others ?*' 

The first object that strikes chil- 
dren forcibly, and excites !n them 
an uncommonly strong sensation, 
fixes their genius ; it instantly leads 
' them to a science, in which they 
find delight, and the pleasure it af- 
fords induces them to bestow upon 
it labour and attention ; it is, there- 
fore, impossible but that they should 
excel in it. The improvement they 
make is always in proportion to the 
keenness of their sensations. 

Parents should fix upon a profes- 
luon for their children as soon as 
they are bom ; and, when tlie first 
dawning of reason begins to appear, 
use the necessary means to form 
their genius accordingly. They al- 
most universally think that they 
have done their part in sending 
them to a reputable school, and giv- 
~ ing them a good classical education. 
This is the' least part of education. 
Some casual occun^ence fixes chil- 
dren's genius, and the odds are ver/ 
much against its being fixed accord-, 
ing to the parent's wishes, unless, 
indeed, it should happen that, by 
never experiencing a strong sensa- 
tion, they should remain destitute 



of genius, and then they are equally 
fitted for plodding at any thing. 
But, even if such a sensation should 
occur, it will hardly infuse into them 
that spirit of emulation which a 
wise parent can. It is th|p gene- 
rally the fault of the parents if the 
child's genius does not point exactly 
as they would have it. 

When chance* fixes the genius 
of a child, it very often inspires it 
with as strong an aversion for one 
science as it does with love for 
another. In vain is it compelled to 
study what it hates ; compulsion in- 
creases the disgust ; it receives only 
unpleasant sensations ; and, were it 
to Hve to the age of Methusglah^ it 
would not be perfect in its rudi- 
ments. 

We will now inquire, " by what 
means can the genius of a child be 
formed to any particular science, so 
as to ensure his attaining a conside- 
rable eminence in it ?" 

By placing him in situations the 
best calculated to excite strong 
sensations, and at times when they 
will strike him most forcibly. 

Would I, for example, make my 
cliild a painter ? his toys should al- 
most entirely consist of pictures: 
and whenever I 'rewarded him for 
being good, it should be by a present 
of (jne particularly pretty. I would 
point out to him their various beau- 
ties, give him a pencil and some 
paints, tell him to copy them, and that 
when he had drawn those he had 
got, I would give him others ; and 
when he had attempted it, reward 
and applaud him, I would teach 
him how to hold his pencil, and 
sometimes guide his hand. As soon 
as fit he should have a master. I 
would frequently take him out and 
show him the finest prospects, and 
point out to him distinctly their par- 
ticular beauties, and, upon the spot, 
make him endeavour to imitate 
them. In order to fire him with 
emulation, I would relate to him the 

* I here use the word chance in the 
sense that Helvetius does, viz : " An 
unknown concatenation of causes, cal- 
culated to produce certain effects." 
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high estimation in which great pain- 
ters have been held, and, as soon as 
he was able, make him read over 
and again the lives of the most emi- 
nent ones. 

Would I make him a poet ? all 
his littld%istories should be in verse : 
I would read tn him the plainest 
pieces of poetry, and dwell particu- 
larly on the rhyming syllables. I 
would make him read the lives and 
works of the most celebrated poets,' 
and enlarge upon their great repu- 
tation ; and, as soon as he was able, 
make him write verses, attending 
only to the measure and rhyme ; 
and, as his reason matured, he 
should attend to the sense. All 
these he should read over to me. I 
would carefully point out to him 
their errors and defects, and re- 
ward him with a new poem. 

Would I make him a legislator ? 
his little books should be on morals, 
and the lives of great statesmen and 
pltlosophers. These I would ex- 
plain to him ; as likewise the politi- 
cal occurrences of past and present 
times. This I would do daily, and 
his faculties would soon begin to en- 
large and comprehend them. I 
would dwell strongly upon the im- 
mense benefits great legislators con- 
fer upon mankind. I would often 
take htm to the legislative assem- 
blies, and daily examine him •to 
see what new ideas he had ac- 
quired. His rewards should consist 
in philosophical, moral, and politi- 
cal books. 

Would I make him a mechanic ? 
I would give him toys of ingenious 
construction ; these t would pull to 
pieces and put together again before 
him, pointing out their particular 
formation, and the manner in which 
they acted. I would likewise make 
him endeavour to put them toge- 
ther, and cut out and construct little 
trinkets, &c., and always mend his 
own toys, and, when he succeeded, 
reward him with a new piece of 
mechanism. I would take him to 
different workshops, and point out 
to him the manner in which the 
workmen constructed their differ- 
ent unicles : I would afterwards 



take him to the most carioas manU' 
factories, and reward him accord* 
ing to the attention he bestowed up* 
on them. His rewards should con- 
sist of new pieces of mechanism 
and new tools, and I would pres» 
much upon him the estimation in 
which ingenious mechanics are 
held. 

Children and men act equally 
from a desire of happiness ; that is 
the only end they aim at. In very 
early age they are not able to com- 
prehend that virtue and wisdom re- 
ward themselves ; the idea is too 
large for their infant minds; they 
therefore look forward to the pret- 
tiest toy as the summit of pleasure. 
At first therefore they must be re- 
warded with toys (which, as I have 
before said, should always be con- 
ducive to the formation of their ge- 
nius), but, at the same time, their 
virtue and merit should be applaud- 
ed; the desire of applause will 
thereby insensibly blend itself with 
the desire of a toy» till by degrees 
they acquire a strong spirit of emu* 
lation. But in infusing into them 
this spirit, we must be careful not 
to inspire them with a contempt for 
other sciences, or lead them to 
think that the master of apy other 
profession is greater than them- 
selves. The first will render them 
self-conceited, arrogant, and nar- 
row-minded : it will induce them to 
entertain too high an opinion of 
themselves, and to think that they 
have already attained perfection, 
and thereby raise an insuperable 
barrier against further improve- 
ment. The latter will disgust them 
with their own profession, for emu- 
lation borders so near upon ambi- 
tion, that a man, strongly filled with 
it cannot brook a superior \ but if 
he believe himself upon an equality 
with him, he is satisfied ; the high- 
er the other carries his attainments, 
the more will he redouble his dili- 
gence to keep pace with him. 

As their reasoning powers enlarge, 
we should peculiarly dwell upon the 
excellence of virtue and wisdom, 
and demonstrate how essentially 
they are interwoven with their real 
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happiness. We must not only ren> 
der them skilful in their particular 
profession, but endow them with all 
the requisites of a good man and a 
good citizen. A moderate degree 
of literary knowledge is therefore 
necessary for every person. 

" But when the child's genius is 
strongly fixed another way, how 
can it be made to acquire it ?" 

Whatever a child's genius is fix- 
ed upon, it takes delight, and is de- 
«rous of being occupied in : if then 
I found that it had imbibed an 
aversion to literary pursuits, I would 
select a few. books of the most use- 
ful information, and before I suffered 
it to play or study its favourite pur- 
suit, oblige it to read attentively a 
small quantity. By this means it 
would soon acquire a sufficiency of 
this knowledge. 

We must be careful not to keep 
them' too long at their studies, espe- 
cially againt their inclination, or 
their minds by being fatigued will 
grow heavy, and lose their elastici- 
ty. Moderate recreation is there- 
fore absolutely necessary. 

Neither should we be too prone 
to find fault, but, on the contrary, 
applaud them whenever we can. 
Harsh treatment always casts a 
gloom upon their spirits, and tends 
immediately to the destruction of 
emulation ; when they find they 
cannot please, they lose the desire 
of pleasing. Gentleness, on the 
contrary, is the nurse of emulation ; 
(he child will labour for a smile, 
when it believes its reward is sure, 
w. w. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

•MAR AND FATIMA; OR, THE 
APOTHECARY OF ISPAHAN. 

f Continued Jrom page 14/2. J 

THE interviews of the learned 
Nadir with the lovely Zulima were 
frequent. His morning visit was, 
by her desire, often protracted till 
noon ; yet she sent for him again 
e^i'ly in the evening. With the na- 



ture of the medicines which the 
venerable Tarn as, the black eunuch 
with the white beard, was in the 
daily habit of bringing from the shop 
of the apothecary, the sage* of Zul- 
pha has left u$ una^uainted ; per- 
haps, as he had once dabbled in 
physic himself, he was jealous lest 
such an acquisition to nnedical sci- 
ence should extend beyond the limits 
of the haram of the magnificent 
Mirza, or, at the utmost, beyond the 
walls of Ispahan : for it is certain, 
that, whether they appeared in the 
shape of pills, draughts, juleps, ex- 
tracts, emulsions, or what not, they 
had a wonderful effect on the con- 
stitution of the beautiful and inte- 
resting patient. 

While that impatience of con- 
troul which we formerly hinted to 
be a symptom of the disorder of the 
lovely Zulima subsided, her former 
fascinating bloom and clearness of 
of complexion, with all the animat- 
ing graces that darted from her 
eyes, and played about her features, 
and her former affability, also re- 
turned. 

Mirza was in raptures at the re- 
storation of his darling daughter. 
His liberality to Nadir, whom he 
extolled as the Persian Esculapius, 
was unbounded. He presented him 
with a house near his palace, furnish- 
ed in a stile that, while it delighted 
Ismael, was the wonder of Abud and 
his former neighbours, some of 
whom were once heard to remark, 
that <^ Noblemen took strange fan- 
cies." He also procured him a di- 
ploma from the college which was 
founded by Normahal at Delhi, and 
still retains his name ; for the sage 
and scientific physicians of Ispahan, 
for some reason which certainly had 
neither jealousy nor envy for its 
basis, refused to admit him into 
their order. Mirza said that their 
malignity arose from his having 
dared to soar beyond the limited 
rules of their practice, and perform 
a cure which showed the fallacy of 
fixing principles upon so unsubstan- 
tial a foundation as the fluctuations 
of the human mind, and the insta- 
bility of the human constitution. 
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But men who are either influenced 
by the ebullitions of joy or grief will 
say any thing. 

Leaving the happy father (who, 
as has been seen, had not without 
reason obtained the appellation of 
the magnificent' Mirza,) to receive 
the congratulations, not only of the 
court of Ispahan, but of the sophy 
himself, let us turn our telescope, 
and catch at least a distant view of 
the scientific Dr. Nadir, settled as 
he actually was in an elegantly fur- 
nished house, surrounded with slaves, 
with a carriage at his command, 
and appointed physician, not only to 
the noble Mirza, but to many other 
great farr ;ilies ; for thoi^h the facul- 
ty wish to conceal it, we, who are, 
tife thinkj out of their reach, and 
therefore care but little for their 
threats, shall not: he had become 
the fashion in Ispahan, and of con- 
sequence was as sure of becoming 
the possessor of a brilliant fortune 
as if he had been the owner of the 
diamond mine which has been so 
often mentioned. 

Seated on the elevated apex of 
this mountain of prosperity. Dr. 
Kadir was still a man of reflection. 
It was still his habit, as he smoked 
his morning's or afternoon's pipes, 
to review his past life, and, as he 
was also a man of piety, to thank 
the Omnipotent for the success that 
had at length attended his indefati- 
gable endeavours. 

After Alia and his prophet, the 
gratitude of Nadir rested upon Is- 
mael. From his arrival he dated 
the change that had taken place in 
his circumstanqes ; and all the good 
fortune that had attended him he 
deduced from his influence. 

" The wise, the amiable Ismael," 
said he, in the effu^sion of his grati- 
tude, " is certainly a benevolent ge- 
nii, who has taken me into his pro- 
tection." 

Wlien an idea of this kind gets 
in^to the head of a man of learning, 
it' generally spreads. Nadir had, 
froiu reflection, convinced himselfy 
that there was something superna- 
tural in the appearance of that be- 
ing who had come to him as a poor 



and way-wom^faquir, and now ex- 
hibited such splendour. *^ For my- 
self," he excUimed, '< I am at the 
hei|;ht of happiness ; and while the 
divine Ismael continues to reside in 
this mansion, affluence and content 
will support its elevated dome l'* 

<^ Long may affluence and content, 
though they may perhaps be deemed 
the high and the low pillars of soci- 
ety, support the dome of the man- 
sion of the benevolent Nadir," said 
Ismael, who now entered. " While 
his fortune,*' he continued, << extends 
and increases, may that humility of 
mind which renders him assailable to 
the complaint* of wretchedness, and 
that liberality of sentiment which 
induces him to extend his cares- 
to all mankind, ever remain with 
him!" 

" For your good wishes, example, 
and indeed assistance," replied Na- 
dir, " 1 am bound, son Ismael ! if I 
may still use that familiar and en- 
dearing title, I atn bound, I say, to 
return my sincere acknowledgments. 
Your generosity, divine and beauti- 
ful youth 1 not only furnished me 
with the means of being useful to 
mankind, but set me the example : 
therefore, if I have any merit, or 
have had any success, it is entirel}r 
owing to your celestial influence." - 

Ismael is said to have blushed at 
the sublime stile which the learned 
doctor had newly adopted, and cer-r 
tainly did betray some marks of un- 
easiness ; when he replied, << There 
is nothing, my friend I my adviser! 
my nominal mther ! either celestial 
or extraordinary in my composition! 
I am a mortal, weak, and in many 
respects unfortunate, and perhaps 
in none more than in having, from 
circumstances, determined soon to 
abandon your protection, and leave 
this hospitable mansion." 

" My fears are realized !" ex- 
claimed Nadir : '< let no man here- 
after value himself upon his prospe- 
rity!" 

" Why so?" returned Ismael; 
" prosperity is by no means connect- 
ed with me. The child of misfor^ 
tune I I am borne by the gales of 
adverse fate from place to place up- 
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on the face of the earth ! I shall 
surely find rest at last l" 

*' Will you then leave me, (^ Is- 
mael ! my tutelar genius ?" crjed 
Nadir, prostrating himself. 

" Hwe, oh s^ge Nadir I" exclaim- 
ed Ismael, in the utmost confusion. 
" The imperative decrees of fate 
wiH, perhaps, hurry me away, but 
never shall I, in any situation, forget 
my friend }" 

« What then," cried Nadir, « will 
become of the lovely Zulima ? Her 
existence depended upon daily, nay 
almost hourly, hearing of Ismaell 
Can I, to soothe her mind, submit to 
utter the dictates of falsehood ? No ! 
Alia and his prophet forbid ! Yet 
if her mind is not attracted to this 
subject, she will relapse into her 
former deplorable state of distrac- 
tion. Oh Zulima t beautiful, fasci- 
nating Zulima i lily of the vale of 
Zenderhend 1 soon will thy head be 
bowed again to the earth \ 

Never was astonishment equal to 
that of Ismael as this passionate ex- 
clamation of Nadir's, and the emo- 
tion with which it was accompanied. 
*^ Zulima I who is Zulima ?*' he he- 
sitatingly asked, doubtful whether, 
from the observations he had alrea- 
dy had occasion to make in the 
course of this conversation, some 
distemper was not operating upon 
the mind 6i his friend : however, 
he again ventured to ask, " Who is 
Zulima ?" 

«* Zulima!'* repeated Nadir; 
*' she is the daughter of Mirza the 
magnificent ! There !" he exclaim- 
ed, with increased emotion, ^' I have 
again bjetrayed my lovely patient! 
I ought to have concealed her name 
and her weakness !" 

" You have not betrayed her to 
me, I do assure you," returned Is- 
mael ; " for I never have heard of 
her before, and am, from your pre- 
sent emotion, inclined to think, that 
you are alluding to a being of your 
own mental creation. However, 
as your disorder seems to increase, 
for fear you should be led to say 
what might he either improper or 
useless for me to hear, I will retire 
till you are more composed." 

VOL. VUI. NO. XLIX. 



« Misfortune," says Mirwa, the 
philosopher of Zulpha, whom we 
have so often quoted, " seldom 
comes alone." Before the sage Dr. 
Nadir had recovered from the dis- 
order which the late interview oc- 
casioned. Tarn as the eunuch ap- 
peared to request his attendance 
upon Zulima. 

" How is your young lady this 
morning?" asked the doctor. 

" Her brother Omar," answered 
Tamas, " she has just heard, is 
well ; the army has drawn nearer 
to Ispahan ; she is therefore in 
higher spirits than usual." 

" So much the worse," said Nadir. 

« The worse!" exclaimed Ta- 
mas. 

" No !" cried Nadir hastily, « 
mean the better : better or worse, 
in medicine, are relative terms, and 
frequently mean the same thing." 

'* I never knew that before," said 
the eunuch. 

" So much the worse I" cried the 
doctor, 

" I confess myself totally igno- 
rant of physic I I never take any." 

" So much the better ! You now 
see," said Nadir, " the rel^tiion of 
these phrases to things. '^ the 
first of these instances I spoke to 
you as a doctor, in the second as a 
friend; in the distinction betwixt 
these lies all the difference ; this is 
the grand arcanum of the science 
of medicine." 

" Wonderful !" cried Tamas. 
" Shall 1 inform my lady that you 
will come ?" 

" Certainly ! hold I I will go with 
you. While in conversation, I seem 
a little to recover my spirits." 

" Your spirits I" 

" Yes I to be sure ! how can a phy- 
sician convey spirits to his patients, 
if he has none tor himself," 

«' True!" said Tamas. • "flow 
little am I acquainted with physic !*' 

" So much the better, I repeat," 
said Nadir ; " people become ac- 
quainted with it as they do with a 
bailiff, through necessity, and, like 
him, it is apt to grifie. However, 
you must learn something of it from 
me as we ascend the carriage ; for 
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you will observe, that this is the 
Jirst stefi towards visiting a patient 
with any professional credit.'* 

To announce the intended depar- 
ture of Ismael to the lovely Zulinna 
was a task that seemed to tax all 
the ingenuity of Nadir ; for although 
she had never seen that youth since 
their short accidental interview in 
the shop of black Absalom the jew- 
eller, he had been the constant 
theme of her conversation, and the 
subject of her contemplation. 

Every morning it was the task of 
Nadir to inform her of the health 
of Ismael, of his pursuits and avoca- 
tions, and every evening these inter- 
rogatories were renewed. The 
physician, well knowing how much 
her health was connected with the 
object of their constant colloquy, 
took all the pains in his power, 
while he exhibited the young Gol- 
condian in the amiable light in 
which he appeared to him, to re- 
press every overture of the young 
lady that had a tendency towards 
an interview, or that even indicated 
a wish to see him. But although 
he had used this caution, he still 
was aware of the danger with which 
the departure of this object of her 
adoration would be attended to his 
lovely patient in her delicate state 
of ntind. Impressed with this idea, 
yet still apprised of the necessity 
which there was for preparing her 
for this event, h?, in the course of 
conversation, mentioned it as a 
thing within the scope of possibility. 
This hint, slight as it was, alarmed 
her to such a degree, that when he 
left her for a short period,he was fear- 
ful that her disorder would return. 

Obliged to take an extensive 
round, as his patients had so much 
increased, he did not reach his own 
house till the afternoon, when, to 
his great surprise, he found Tangra 
waiting for him. As he had conjec- 
tured, she came to exhibit a melan- 
choly picture of the (leaUh of the 
lovely Zuiima. By her account, she 
seemed to have relapsed into her 
foimer extravagance, with this ad- 
dition^ that she raved about Ismael, 
and, indeed, insisted upon seeing 



him before his departure, which, 
she ^rsuaded herself would be sud- 

" Could any danger arise," said 
the compassionate Tangra, " from 
a compliance with her request ?" 

" The greatest to both parties,** 
replied Nadir, with extreme emo- 
tion. " Sooner than suflfer such an 
interview, I would end my life in 
the severest tortures. I will imme- 
diately see the fair JSulima : I will eu- 
deavour to sooth her sorrows : every 
indulgence to her unhappy passion^ 
consistent with my duty to Mirza, 
which honour, nay which she ex- 
pects from me, shall be allowed. 
But if she has a lucid interval, of 
which I have little doubt, I know 
the rectitude of her mind so well, 
that I shall instantly convince her 
that it is impossible I should pro- 
ceed further m promoting a connec- 
tion betwixt the daughter of a Per- 
sian prince, allied to the sophy, and 
the son of a jeweller, who, however 
amiable, does npt appear to have a 
friend or ally in the world." 

" Perhaps,*' continued Nadir, af- 
ter he had left the apartment, " the 
departure of Ismael may be neces* 
sary to secure the health and repose 
of Zuiima : I shall therefore no lon- 
ger oppose it" 

*' Will not roy dear roaster take 
some refreshment ?" cried Tamira, 
as he descended into the hall. 

<' Refreshment and repose shall 
be equally strangers to my body and 
mind," said Nadir, " till I have en- 
deavoured to relieve the distress of 
the object of my solicitude." 

*' What will be done with the 
patient up stairs ?** 

" What patient ?" asked Nadir, 
with quickness. 

'' Why, the lady that has so long 
waited for you," said Tamira. 

" Oh ! the nurse ! She must wait 
till my return, if she does not chuse 
to follow me," 

" A nurse !" muttered Tamira, 
" and so finely dressed I I hope I 
shall never have occasion to call 
her mistress ; though she does not 
seem very old, the doctor himself 
is not very young. Strange things 
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do happen in Ispahan ! Gentleni6n 
do take strange fancies! I am re- 
solved to speak with her." 

In consequence of this, to her 
agreeable, resolution, Tamira enter- 
ed the apartment 

As to speak, upon any subject, 
v^as the dejight also of Tangra, the 
impatience of the learned doctor, and 
the abrupt manner in which he had 
departed, without taking her with 
him, furnished two copious ones, on 
both of which she descanted with 
great fluency and success. 

" You expected that he would 
have taken you with him in the car- 
riage t'* said Tamira. 

" Certainly I could I expect less, 
after what has passed ?*' 

<< I am ignorant of what has pass- 
ed," continued Tamira, " but I am 
convinced that it was his desire to 
visit a patient whose case, it ap- 
pears, from his precipitation, is 
desperate, that induced him to 
leave the house in such a hurry." 

" That unpolite, inconsiderate 
precipitation," said Tangra, " which 
possesses Dr. Nadir, is so like the 
rudeness of his father. I remem- 
ber, when the old man came to vi- 
sit the dying Akbar, though I was 
then at the height of my beauty, he 
took no more notice of me—'* 

" Did you know Akbar ?" cried 
Tamira. 

« Certainly I did ! he purchased 
and brought me up." 

*< Then you cannot forget Tami- 
ra, whom he presented to Nadir." 

" Oh, Alia I" cried Tangra, « I 
thought I recollected you \ but 
years * * 

" Years l" said Tamira. 

" The events of life, I mean, have 
altered us both. My course though 
splendid, has been full of care," 

" And mine, though plain and 
frugal," added Tamira, ** far from 
unhappy." 

This dialogue and rencounter led 
to mutual explanation, which con- 
tinued a considerable time ; for al- 
though Tamira, from the slender- 
ness of her story, was concise, Tan- 
gra was diffuse, and with great li- 



berality of words detailed all that 
had happened to her. How, in the 
wreck of the affairs of Akbar, 
she came into the family of Mirza ; 
the death of the mother of the love- 
ly Zulima ; the passion of that 
young lady for Ismael (at which 
Tamira expressed more surprise, 
and almost as much displeasure as 
her master) ; the present situation 
of the daughter of Mirza, and her 
strong desire to have an interview 
with Ismael, Sec. 

This discourse had not been long 
finished, and Tangra departed, 
when Nadir returned. He seemed 
more composed ; from which Ta- 
mira conjectured that his patient, 
of whom she had learned the whole 
history, was better. 

If it had puzzled her to endea- 
vour to guess what could induce 
Tangra to linger so long after the 
learned doctor had left the house in 
order to wait upon her mistress, 
the conversation she had had with 
her would have developed the mys- 
tery ; for it appeared from this, 
that her desire was to see Ismael, 
and that she ardently and impati- 
ently waited his return, as long, nay 
longer, than politeness would have 
prescribed. 

Tfcis, however, was not the only 
matter that attracted the attention 
of Tamira : the situation of Zulima 
strongly excited her compassion ; 
the impending departure of Ismael, 
to whom she was both confidante 
and counsellor, her regret. Wliile 
he was taking some reft^shment, 
she endeavoured to learn from her 
master the present state of the 
young lady's health ; but he was im- 
penetrable. She next asked Ismael 
when he intended to begin his jour- 
ney ; but he was undetermined. 
« The child of ChanCe," he said, 
^^ his future operations must be go- 
verned by circumstances over which 
he had no controul." Never was 
curiosity so foiled as that of poor 
Tamira. How she passed tlie night, 
or how she would have existed 
through the next day, it is impossi- 
ble to say, had not Tangra most op- 
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portunely appeared, soon after the 
doctor had left the house to make 
his morning visits. 

The conversation of the preced- 
ing afternoon was, by these sage 
matrons, renewed, perhaps improv- 
ed on, as we gather from tlie source 
that has produced our other ma- 
terials, that Ismael, the elegant 
and amiable Ismael, was fortunate 
enough to be at home to partake 
of it. 

In this part of the historj-, the 
sage of Zulpha has, with great pro- 
priety, through many pages, des- 
canted on the ancient magi, and the 
modern gours of Persia, those ador- 
ers of fire, and has most philosophi- 
cally defined all kinds of fire, from 
a glow-worm to the snn, from a 
spark arising from the collision of 
flint and steel to a volcano, from an 
ignis fatuus to the fire of love. But 
we must observe, and we do it in 
defiance of all the critics on the 
whole Indian peninsula, that he has 
not with sufficient accuracy mark- 
ed the distinction betwixt physi- 
cal, metaphysical, and metaphorical 
flames ; for he says, that at the 
sight of this Adonis of Golconda, the 
. bosom oF Tangra, heretofore as 
cold as snow, glowed with fire equal 
to that which inflamed the lovely 
bosom of her mistress. The com- 
parison of the bosom t)f Tangra, 
which we know was as brown as 
mahogany, in any way to snow, is 
another slip of the pen of the learn- 
ed sage whom we have quoted ; and 
it has had this bad effect, that it 
has left the bosom of Zulima with- 
out a parallel, as we now have no- 
thing, either celestial or terrestrial, 
to compare it with, except we bring 
it to this side the line, and exhibit 
it against those of our fair compa- 
triots. 

The relapse of the lovely conva- 
lescent had changed the palace of 
Mirz.i, which the prospect of her 
recovery had enlivened, into the 
mansion of mourning. 

The omrah himself was incon- 
solable. His dejection spread to 
the male pai t of his household ; 
"While the female caught the sorrow- 



ful infection from Lesbia, Tangra, 
and the other of her principal at- 
tendants, in this distressful situa- 
tion of affairs, every eye was turn- 
ed upon Nadir ; every bosom beat 
high with expectation of relief to 
the fair sufferer from his skill ; 
while he was unfortunate enough tx> 
know, that the efforts of his skilly 
even had they been seconded by 
those of all the physicians in the 
east, were not of the smallest im- 
portance in the case of his pt'esent 
patient. 

On a few threads, fine as the fila- 
ments of gossamer, his hope of her 
cure seemed to depend. He knew 
the ardent affection she bore to her 
father and her brother; he knew 
the generosity of her temper ; and 
had, in her lucid moments, heard 
her declare, that to shield them, or 
either of them, from sorrow or des- 
pair, she would devote her life. 
Upon this theme he itaeant, when 
he had ah opportunity, to assail 
her ; !>ut this opportunity did not 
occur in the present visit; for al- 
though he tried to introduce the 
subject, she seemed insensible to its 
import, and her whole soul absorb^ 
ed in the dread she had of the de- 
parture of Ismael without an inter- 
view. 

The sensibility of the doctor in- 
duced him to sympathise in his pa- 
tieiit*8 distress. To comply with 
her desire he knew to be impossible. 

The only chance he had of com- 
posing her mind upon this subject 
would, he imagined, be when the 
ebullition excited by the departure 
of the youth had in some degree 
subsided. He therefore almost 
wished him gone ; though his grati- 
tude would not permit him to hint 
his wish : indeed he would nearly 
as soon have stated to him the case 
of his patient, to which he feared he 
had in a former conversation inad- 
vertently alluded. 

Completely dejected with this si- 
tuation of affairs, as his carriage 
rolled slowly towards his mansion, 
he viewed with envy the satisfac- 
tion that appeared in the important 
busy faces which the crowded 
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^t*eet!^ exhibited, aild the smiles in* 
d'ilcatini^ happiness, which embel- 
lished those of eveii the lowest 
rrlaks of society. 

« Foiled in my endeavours to 
soothe the mind of Zulima, and 
evtiice my gratitude to her father," 
he exclaimed, " I believe that I am 
the ortly unfortunate person in Ispa* 
han ! Would te Alia that \ had ne- 
ver left my old shop in the bazar I'* 
Harassed and fatigued both in 
mind and body, his repast was tak- 
en away almost untouched. From 
his pipe, which h« had formerly 
considered as his friend in the hour 
of adversity, he did not seem to de- 
rive the least consolation. 

The next morning Tamas came 
to inform him, that his lady seemed 
"raofre composed. 

« Then,*' said the doctor, « my 
medicines have done wh^t I never 
expected they would, ptocul^d her 
sleep. If that be the case, we have 
still another chance, and I will 
hasten to her." 

Nadir had scarce crossed the 
marble vestibule of the palace of 
Mirza, when the omrah met him 
with open arms. " Saviour of the 
flower of my family ? friend to*tlie 
house 6f Mirza 1" he cried, " my 
daughter will be restored to me ! 
she is composed 1 I am just come 
from her I" 

*' I am glad you are, most noble 
Mirza," said Nadir ; " you never 
did a prudenter thing. You say 
your daughter is composed ; long 
may she continue so ; but you will 
extremely haisard her health if 
you suffer her to see these emotions 
of your mind." 

" Your medicines have had the 
desired effect ; she has slept !" 

" Restrain these ebullitions, or I 
must administer them to you," said 
Nadir. 

" I will do any thing for you ! I 
will take any thing from your 
hands!" 

" I shall not," replied the doc- 
tdr, « consider that as a compli- 
ment, because I have the greatest 
i*egard for vour health, oh noble 
Mirzar* " . 



Doctor Naidir, iivho was a little 
incredulous as to the effect dF his 
medicines xs^n the x:omplaint of the 
lovely ZAilima, was, when he saw 
her, convinced that they could not 
be praised too highly. She was 
much more composed than even bcj. 
fore her last relapse ; her eyes, eveir 
irresistable, had indeed a brilliancy 
which he did hot much like, but he 
attributed this to some small re- 
mains of a fever still lurking in the 
system. Agaiftst this enemy he 
was induced tc level the artillery of 
a prescription. However, before it 
was made up, he was determitted 
to try the strength of her under- 
standing : he therefore talked to 
her on a variety of subjects, musi^ 
literature, painting, her brothet, 
her father : upon all these she seem- 
ed collected, upon some animated. 
She, in her turn, questioned him 
respecting his pursuits, the newsef 
Ispahan, and an assemblage of oth^r 
topics, in which her good sense and 
judgment were equally conspicuous. 

After this colloquy, which might 
be deemed a trial of skill betwixt 
the doctor and patient, the former 
depai'ted, highly satisfied with the 
wonderful effects of bis medicines, 
which, to this hour, he does not 
know had never been taken. He, 
in this ease, discovered virtues in 
them that ha-^ hitherto been latent. 
Upon these he resolved to write a 
treatise ; and, in the mean ti^tte, t» 
send his said patient a few doses 
more the same evening. 

(To be continued. J 



For the Literary Magazine, 
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GATTI, A MILANESE YOUTSTC 
LADY, WHO SERVED WITH RA- 
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LIEUTENANT OF THREE DIFFE- 
RENT AUSTRIAN REGIMENTS 
DURING THE LAST WAR. 

FRANCES SCANAGATTIwas 
born at Milany and baptized at the 
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parish of St. Eusebius, the 14th 
of September, 1781. In her in- 
fancy she made considerable pro- 
gress in the German and French 
languages under a Strasburg gover- 
ness named madame Depuis. This 
lady having in her youth belonged 
to a company of the com^die FraU' 
cazacy possessed some information, 
and engaged her pupil to apply to 
study with pleasure, by the amusing 
means she employed of reciting and 
explaining, sometimes in the one, 
and sometimes in the other language, 
such small pieces of comedy and ro- 
mance as were within her reach, 
and obliging her to repeat the same 
by degrees. It is not improbable, in 
consequence of so many comic and 
romantic ideas arising from these 
amusing studies, that this young lady 
insensibly conceived a passion for 
the military profession, and adopted 
as a maxim, that women might run 
the course of glory and science as 
well as men, if they entered on them 
with equal advantages of instruction 
and emulation. 

At ten years of age she was put 
under the charge of the nuns of the 
visitation, an institution in high re- 
pute throughout Italy for the educa- 
tion of young ladies ; and here she 
CGOiducted herself so as to obtain 
and deserve the esteem and friend- 
ship of the whole house, for her 
sweet, amiable, and engaging dispo- 
sitioo. Such are the very expres- 
sions made use of by the venerable 
and distinguished superior, madame 
de Bayanne, to convey her approba- 
tion, and the general sense of the 
nuns of this respectable establish- 
ment. 

Towards the end of 1794 her fa- 
ther, Mr. Joseph Scanagatti, resolv- 
ed to send his daughter to Vienna 
as a !>oarder with a widow lady, 
in order to improve her in the 
l^ow ledge of the German language, 
and to qualify her in the details 
of house-keeping. On the journey 
she was dressed in boy's clothes to 
avoid trouble and impertinence, and 
she was accompanied by one of her 
* brothers, who intended to stop at 
Neustadt, in order to attend a course 



of military studies in the academy 
of that town, which is esteemed the 
nursery of the best officers in the 
Austrian army. The pupils, to the 
number of four hundred, mostly of- 
ficers* sons, are maintained and edu« 
cated by the imperial court, and, be- 
sides the military exercises, are in- 
structed in languages, mathematics, 
and the belles lettres. 

During the journey the brother 
fell sick, and acknowledged to his 
sister, what he had not had the cou- 
rage to avow to his father, that he 
had neither taste nor inclination for 
a military life. His sister then 
strenuously urged him to return 
home with the servant to re-esta- 
blish his health : and, having obtain- 
ed from him the letter of recom- 
mendation he carried to M. de Hal- 
le r, surgeon on the staff of the aca- 
demy, and at whose house he was to 
have been boarded, she had the in- 
trepidity to introduce herself, under 
its sanction, to the gentlemen as the 
recommended boy, and as such 
received the kindest welcome. In 
a short time she had the good for- 
tune to gain the friendship of M. de 
Haller, his wife, and two lovely 
daughters, so as to be considered as 
one of the family. Giving dail|r 
proofs of an amiable character and 
a strong disposition to be instructed, 
she obtained from court permission 
to attend the lectures at the acade- 
my, and so conspicuously distin- 
guished herself by her exemplary 
conduct and her progress, that she 
bore away the prizes of distinction 
in both the years, 1795 and 1796, that 
she remained there. 

At this Academy she perfected 
herself in the knowledge of German 
and French, and also acquired a 
knowledge of the English language 
under Mr. Plunket, a clergyman 
from Ireland, one of the professors 
of the institution, who declares 
that he never had the smallest sus- 
picion, of young Scanagatti being a 
girl, but considered her as a very 
mild and accomplished boy, of un- 
common prudence. Here also she 
made the most successful application 
to fencing and military tactics, as 
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well as to the various branches of 
the mathematics. 

In the month of February, 1797, 
she resolved to address the supreme 
council of war at Vienna to be ad- 
mitted an officer in the army, sup- 
porting her application by the most 
honourable testimonies of conduct 
and talents, which the academy 
could not refuse her, and accompa- 
nying these with more eloquent 
vouchers, viz., the prizes awarded 
her during the two preceding years. 

The supreme council being at this 
time particularly in want of good 
officers, to replace the great num- 
bers who had fallen in the preceding 
campaigns, readily appointed her to 
an ensigncy in the regiment of St. 
George. 

Her promotion being notified to 
her through the channel of the aca- 
demy, she immediately set out for 
Vienna, whence she received orders 
to join a transport of recruits in 
Hungary, and proceeded with it 
to the Upper Rhine, where the bat- 
talion lay to which she was appoint- 
ed. This battalion was composed of 
W|radiners, and was commanded 
by major Seitel. It was stationed 
on the right bank of the Rhine, in 
the neighbourhood of Kehl, and at 
the extremes! outposts, when she 
joined it, but shortly after was oblig- 
ed to retire to the town of Manheim, 
the enemy having passed the Rhine 
between Kilstett and Deershem. 

At length the peace of Campo 
Formio put an end to the campaign, 
and mademoiselle Scaganatti having 
passed about sixteen months in dit- 
ferent cantonments in the empire, 
Silesia, and Stir a, received an order 
to repair to Poland, to join the fourth 
battalion of the regiment of Wenzel 
Colloredo, then commanded by ma- 
jor Deeber. 

She was now stationed in the 
town of Sandomir ; and here she ex- 
perienced the most distressing in- 
quietudes, through the dread of her 
sex being discovered. As she fre- 
quented the cassino, where the most 
select company associated, some 
of the ladies who assembled there, 
either through the conformation of 



her body, or her reserved manners, 
conceived and communicated their 
suspicions. And accordingly one 
day a young gentleman belonging to 
the town sajd to her ingenuously, 
*^Do you know, ensign, what these la- 
dies observe of you ?" she immedi- 
ately suspected where the blow 
was directed ; but, concealing her 
alarm, she answered she should be 
glad to know in what respect she 
had attracted their notice. " Why," 
replied the gentleman, " they ob- 
serve in you the air and manner of 
a lady.*' On this she fell a laughing, 
and, with an arch and lively air re- 
joined, ^^ In this case, sir, as the de- 
cision of the question is competent 
to a lady, I beg leave to select your 
wife for my judge." This proposal 
however, he did not think proper to 
accept, and, wishing to disengage 
himself, protested that he was far 
from believing any such thing, and 
only hinted at what mesdames N. 
N.'had suspected. She withdrew 
earlier than usual that day, and pass- 
ed rather an uneasy night. But 
having fully meditated^on her situa- 
tion, she resolved to bear herself 
through, put on a good face, appear 
at the cassino next day, and there 
hold the most gallant and free dis- 
course with the ladies, in order to 
remove, if possible, their suspicions. 
Accordingly, after complimenting 
them, she brought the matter on the 
carpet, and declared, that, far from 
being offended, she found herself 
highly flattered, in hopes, that the 
opinion they entertained would ren- 
der them less difficult to favour her 
with a verification to enable them 
to pronounce their judgment with 
greater certainty. This produced 
the effect she wished: the ladies, 
astonished by this military air of 
frankness, immediately retracted 
their opinion, saying '^ You are too 
gallant, ensign, for us to presume 
doing you any farther the injury of 
believing you a lady ;" and thus the 
matter dropt. 

Sometime after, having received 
orders to proceed to Chelm, she had 
the good fortune to escape the pry- 
ing loo^s of the fair-sex there, who 
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obliged her to use uQcommon clr- 
cuo^spection. Put she fell sick on 
the road, and was obliged to stop at 
Lubio, the head«<)uarters of the 
battalion* On this occasion she 
ivas under much obligation to cap- 
tain Tauber, of the same regiment, 
ivho showed her uncommon marks 
of humanity, attention, and kindness, 
in a country where she was quite ^ 
stranger. Here also she had some 
difficulty to conceal her sex ; for 
being aflfected with a general debili- 
ty, she was obliged to commit her- 
self in all her wants to the care of 
a soldier who was her servant, but 
who happily for her was a young 
man of such simplicity, that she ran 
no risk from his penetration. 

She had scarcely recovered, when, 
having received notice that the 
council of war had transferred her 
to the regiment of Bannat, she re- 
ported herself ready immediately to 
join ; and, notwithstanding the ad- 
vice of her present commander to 
suspend her journey until she had 
sufficiently recruited her strength, 
she persisted in undertaking it, and 
arrived on the 6th of May, ir99, at 
Penezona, in the Bannat, where the 
staff were stationed. 

Some promotions were at this 
crisis taking place in the regiment, 
and being one of the oldest ensigns, 
she expected to be promoted to a 
lieutenancy, but was no less sur- 
prised than hurt to find two young- 
er ensigns preferred to her. Being 
sure of her ground, in so far as to 
know that the conduct-list given in 
her favour by the regiments in 
which she^had before served had 
)eft not the smallest room for re- 
proach, notwithstanding her mild 
and patient character, she present- 
ed very sharp remonstrances, pro- 
testing that she should be ashamed 
to continue to wear the uniform of 
the regiment, if it did not repair 
the injury done her. In answer to 
this remonstrance she received a 
rescript of the 13th of July, which 
entirely satisiied her, the regiment 
declaring that the mistake proceed- 
ed from not having known that en- 
sign Scanagatti had been transfer- 



red to it when the promotions were 
proposed, but that they would not 
fail to take the first opportunity of 
doing justice to her merit ; and in 
fact she obtained a lieutenancy oti 
the 1st of March following. 

She was now placed in the batta- 
lion of reserve, which generally re- 
mains inactive in cantonment, and 
was then under the command of 
lieutenant-colonel Einsfeld. But anx- 
ious to share in the glory of the 
campaign, she solicited to be trans- 
ferred to one of the batta^iops of the 
same regiment which were then 
acting against the enemy in Italy, 
and she was in consequence ap- 
pointed to the sixth, then encamp- 
ed on the mountains to the east of 
Genoa, which she joined without 
delay. 

Here she was encamped with 
her battalion, commanded by major 
Paulich, and sharp skirmishes and 
actions more frequently took place 
than at any other of the outposts. 
She fought under that officer parti- 
cularly in two battles that took 
place on the 14th and 15th of Der 
tember, 1799, in the neighbourhood 
of Scoffera, and at Torriglia, where 
she had the satisfaction of penetrat- 
ing first into the enemy's intrench- 
ed redoubts, which the enemy were 
then forced to abandon, but which 
they retook next day, through the 
superiority of force with which they 
renewed the attack. 

In this unfortunate affair the brave 
major Paulich being severely wound- 
ed and made prisoner, with a part 
of his battalion, the main body of 
the army in that neighbourhood, un- 
der the command of general count 
de Klenau, was obliged immediately 
to retire. Ensign Scanagatti was 
then ordered to post himself at Bar- 
ba Gelata, with a small detachment, 
in order to cover the retreat on 
that side ; and on the 25th of the 
same month received orders to join 
the battalion lying at Carapiano and 
Castlebardi, districts belonging to 
the duke of Parma. 

Captain Golubowish, and after 
him captain Kliunowich, succeeded 
to the command of the battalion, 
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which, about the end of February, 
1800, was sent into quarters at Leg- 
horn. At this tiroe ensign Scana- 
gatti having been dispatched on re- 
gimental business to Venice, Man- 
tua, and Milan, had the satisfaction 
to revisit her family in passing 
through Cremona, of which town 
her father was then intendant. 

_Here she stopt a day and two 
nights. Her mother during all that 
time never quitted her sight ; and 
having remarked in the morning, 
that, when dressing, she laced her 
chest very straightly, to efface eve- 
ry exterior sign of her sex, and 
that so strong a compression had 
there already prWuced a certain 
degree of mortification and some li- 
vid! ty, madame Scanagatti commu- 
nicated her fears to her husband, 
that their child Would soon fall a 
victim to a cancer if ihey delayed 
longer obliging her to quit the ser- 
vice. 

The father, from the moment the 
news reached him that his daughter 
had introduced herself to the acade- 
my as a boy, had never ceased to 
importune her to return to the avo- 
cations of her sex, but at the same 
time carefully concealed this trans- 
action of a daughter of whom he re- 
ceived the most satisfactory reports, 
and from whose spirit he had also 
to expect some imprudent resolu- 
tion if counteracted by violent 
means. He now reflected seriously 
on the most efficient means to be 
employed to calm the uneasiness of 
his wife, and, if possible, to with- 
draw his daughter without irri- 
tating her fealings. He renewed 
the attempt to engage her volunta- 
ry compliance, insisting strongly, 
among many other dangers to 
which she was exposed, on the dis- 
covery made by her mother, and of- 
fering to accommodate her in his 
house with every thing that could 
give her satisfaction. 

This attempt was however fruit- 
less. She answered respectfully, 
that she would not fail to pay atten- 
tion to what her mother had re- 
marked respecting her ; nor would 
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she hesitate a moment to fly to the 
bosom of her family (always dear 
to her), as soon as peace should 
take place, and which could hot be 
at a great distance ; but she begged 
him to reflect, that she would lose 
the little merit she had acquired in 
her career if she should quit it at 
that crisis. Lastly, that he might 
perfectly tranquillize himself on her 
account, seeing that, in the course 
of three years and a half, she had 
been able happily to support her 
character in the midst of an army, 
and in a variety of critical situa- 
tions. In this manner she took 
leave of her parents, and proceeded 
to execute the remainder of her 
commissions. 

Meanwhile her father resolved to 
go to Milan, and in this dilemma to 
be guided entirely by count Cocas- 
teli, a nobleman who had much re- 
gard for him, and who, being com^ 
missary general of his imperial ma- 
jesty in Lombardy, and near the 
army of Italy, could be of service to 
him in an aflkir of such delicacy. 

In consequence of his advice^ 
and through the medium of the 
count, he addressed a memorial to 
his excellency baron Melas, disclos- 
ing the story of his daughter, and 
soliciting for her an honourable dis- 
charge. 

The lady in the mean time havr 
ing executed her commissions, while 
her father was, unknown to her, en- 
gaged in this scheme, returned to 
her regiment, which she found at 
the outposts of the blockade of Ge- 
noa, encamped on Monte-Becco, 
and near Monte-Faccio. On the 
same day that this latter place ca- 
pitulated, she received notice tha*. 
the commander-in-chief had sent a: 
order to the battalion to permit lieu- 
tenant Scanagatti to proceed to join 
his family at Milan. This permission, 
unsolicited by her, was equally dis- 
agreeable and unexpected. She 
immediately perceived that it must 
have come through her parents; 
but, though cruelly disappointed, 
she consoled herself that she was 
not discovered to be a girl^ but was 
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treated as an officer in the very or* 
der of the commander-in-chief ; and 
vrhat confirmed her in this flatter- 
ing idea was, that next day being 
at dinner with general baron de 
Gottshetm, commanding the cUvi- 
sion of the imperial army in this 
neighbourhood, she was always ad- 
dressed by the title of lieutenant| 
and nothing occurred that gave her 
the smallest suspicion that her aex 
was known. 

Amidst these reflections she re- 
solved, on the 3d of June, 1800, to 
proceed on her journey towards her 
paternal mansion, but on the 6th of 
the same month, having learnt at 
Bologna that the enemy had just 
entered the Milanese, she thought 
it advisable to direct her route to 
Verona, to which the staff of the 
Austrian army was then transfer- 
. red. She there applied for and ob* 
tained a new route for Venice, 
where her father then was, and 
where she remained, tirfd of an in- 
active life, till the peace of Lune- 
ville permitted her to return' with 
safety to her country. And it was 
with no small regret that she left 
off a uniform obtained through the 
most signal merit, and supported in 
the mobt honourable and exemplary 
papner. 

To attest the truth of which^ and 
the well-merited opinion of her zea- 
lous and faithful services, the com- 
mander in*chief, general baron Me- 
las, in a rescript of the 23d of May, 
1801, announced to the supreme 
council of war, that on the 11th of 
July, 1800, he had conferred her 
lieutenancy on her brother, who 
was then a cadet in the regiment 
of Belgiojoso. 

It is only necessary to add, that 
this adventurous young lady, having 
l*esumed her sex, in the bosom of 
her family is no less a pattern now 
of female merit, than she had for- 
merly been of military conduct^ ful- 
filling with unexampled sweetness 
and equanimity of temper, the of- 
fice of governess to her younger sis- 
ters, and otherwise assisting her ve- 
nerable mother in the details of 
family management 



For the Literary Magazine, 

THOUGHTS ON THE APPROACH 0? 
WINTER. 

IN a short time the warmUi which 
has so long invigorated the air, and 
the splendour which has cheered 
the human heart, and made the 
fields laugh and sin^, to use the 
emphatical language of scripture, 
shall yield to the gloom of winter, 
and the smile of nature be suc- 
ceeded by her frown. Nature will 
in this country wear an aspect as 
different from what it has done for 
some months past, as perhaps it 
wears in different parts of the uni- 
verse. It does not appear probable 
that, were we indulged with the pow- 
er of travelling from travelling from 
planet to planet, nay, could we con- 
tinue our voyage even to the comets 
themselves, we should meet with 
greater opposites, than the congeal- 
ing cold of winter, and summer's sul- 
try heat. Yet it would be presump- 
tion in us, who are confined to so 
small a part of the creation, to con- 
clude that heat and cold are the only 
principles of nature. In other 
parts of the universe the air may be 
endowed with the power of operating 
in a quite different manner, a power 
which would, in all probability, de- 
stroy such brittle frames as ours, if 
pur senses were not altered. But such 
philosophical speculations are not so 
naturally suggested by this vicissi- 
tude of seasons, as those moral re- 
flections calculated to amuse the 
gloom of melancholy, check the sal- 
lies of levity, and open to the soul 
the exhilarating prospects of hope. 
That a time, to outward appearance, 
so dismal as winter, should be a 
season of pleasure, ought to encou- 
rage those who consider the world 
in a bad light, as an abode of misery 
and a vale of tears ; for if the incle- 
mency of the weather only changes 
or increases our pleasures, how can 
it be looked upon as an evil I yet the 
pleasures enjoyed during the winter 
season in populous cities by far ex- 
ceed those bt a country life, the blur- 
ry of dissipation being more to the 
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general taste dT mankind than the 
tranquillity of retirement. None 
but minds of a philosophic turn 
are touched with the beauties of 
nature, but the gaiety of London or 
Paris strike the minds even of the 
most superficial. Yet whilst the 
young and fashionable enjoy the 
pleasurable season, the vicissitude 
by which it is produced should put 
them in mind that youth itself will 
have an end ; and that when they 
are declined into the vale of years, 
they will be so far from having a 
stronger relish for pleasure, that all 
their enjoyments will grow tasteless 
and insipid. But no reflection sug* 
gested by this variation appears 
more useful, or more proper to be 
inculcated, than that, from this mu- 
tability of nature, it is natural to in- 
fer that man is a progressive being, 
and that his existence is to be con- 
tinued through an infinite variety of 
scenes and changes, every one of 
which will add to his perfection and 
increase his felicity. This Mr. 
Thomson has finely expressed in 
his philosophical poem on the sea- 
sons: 

This infancy of Nature cannot be 

God*8 final purpose. 
From hence likewise an argu- 
ment may be drawn to silence those 
who cavil at the dispensations of di- 
vine Providence. Since our present 
state is so transitory, it would be un- 
reasonable to wish that its enjoy- 
ments should be of so exquisite a na- 
ture as to attach us to it too strong- 
ly, and so make the prospect of losing 
itunsupportable. The mixture of evil 
which we see in this world may 
then be properly compared to the 
cold of winter, which by the coun- 
terbalancing its pleasures, makes 
people more ready to resign them, 
and retire into the country without 
repiaing. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

ON THE MUSIC OF THE ANCIENTS. 

MUSIC is as ancient as the world. 
It seeros to have been bom with 



man, to accompany him in his pain- 
ful career, to sweeten his labours; * 
and charm away his cares. This 
was its first employment. It was 
afterwards consecrated to divine 
service ; and having thus risen In 
dignity, it became of principal ac- 
count among the people, in accom- 
panying the traditional narratives, 
relative to the characters and ex- 
ploits of their ancestors. Hence it 
came to be the first science whereia 
their children were instructed. Mu- 
sic, and poetry its ally, accompanied 
all their studies. They even deified 
those who were first distinguished 
in it. Apollo was of this number. 
Orpheus, Amphion, and Linus, for 
their eminent talents in this art, 
were accounted more than men. 
Philosophers applied themselves to 
It Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato 
recommended it as worthy of being 
cultivated, not only by their disci- 
ples, but by the best regulated states* 
The Grecians, and particularly 
the Arcadians, enacted the study of 
it by law ; regarding it as indispen- 
sably necessary to the common wel« 
fare. A science so generally culti- 
vated should have arrived at per- 
fection very early ; yet did it con- 
tinue in a state of imbecility, and 
without principles, till the times of 
Pythagoras. 

Till the time of this philosopher, 
music was so vague and uncertain, 
that it required an extraordinary 
effort of genius to reduce it to method 
and order. He precisely determined 
the proportions which sounds bear 
to each other, and regulated harmo- 
ny upon mathematical principles. 
But he let the precision of his mind 
carry him too far, in subjecting mu- 
sic to the judgment of reason alone, 
and admitting no pauses or rests, buc 
such as had an arithmetical or geo- 
metric proportion in them. Aris- 
toxenes, the disciple of Aristotle, 
thought, on the contrary, that this 
subject came entirely within the 
verge of hearing, and that the ear 
was the only judge of sounds. He 
therefore regulated the order, uni- 
son, and break in tones, solely by 
the judgment of the ear,. and bis syjp- 
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^prevaiNBf for some time, in 
eece. -plympais, a Phrygian, 
^^sdgir ^dRr to Athens :• he in- 
, , a fringed instrument, which 
gave the,lefRVitones, vQ^iereby he in« 



of entire letters, either contracted 
or reversed, placed on a line paral* 
lei to the words, and serving for 
the direction, the one of the voice, 
and the other of the instrument; 



tibdud^cl so many, new graces into and the scale itself, of which Guy 
'^niu^O, as gav^ * jt entirely Another Aretin is the supposed inventor, " 
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M.^ iie join^ Aristoxenes, a{)peaU 
ing ' for the mf rit of his system to 
Ihe'df^cision of the ear. At length, 
the Yamous Ptolemy appeared, and, 
with superior spirit, equally dis- 
claimed the partially of both sides. 
He took a middle course ; asserting 
that sense and reason had a joint 
right to judge of sounds. He accus- 
ed the Pythagoreans of fallacy in 
their speculations, with respect tf\ 
proportions; as well as of folly, jn 



no other than the ancient one of the 
Greeks a little enlarged, and what 
he may have taken from a Greek 
manu^ipt, above 800 years old, 
>Ricn Kircher says he saw at Mes- 
sina, ^n the library of the Jesuits, 
and in which he found the hymns 
noted in the very manner of Aretin. 
With respect to the manner of 
perfoB^ing music among the an- 
cle^, it has been . alleged that 
their instruments were not so cotn- 



so disregarding the decisions of the' plete as ours, and that they were 



ear, as to refuse it that kind of har- 
mony which was agreeable, to it, 
merely because the proportions did 
not correspond with their Arbitrary 
rules. And he charged the parti- 
zans of Aristoxenes with an absurd, 
neglect of reasoning, in that, though 
they were convinced of the differ* 
ence of grave and acute tones, and 
of the proportions subsist^g between 
them, and that those pro|)ortions in- 
variably depended upon the several 
lengths of the musical chords ; yet 
they never took the trouble of con- 
sidering this, so as to enter into the 
reason of it. He determined, there- 
fore, -in deciding upon the princi- 
ples of harmony, to make use, not 
only of reason, but also of the ear, 
as being of assistance to each other ; 
and, in consequence of this, he laid 
down a certain method of finding 
the proportions of sounds. Had the 
ancients proceeded no farther, mu- 
sic roust be infinitely more indebted 
to them than it possibly could be to 
their successors. The ancients have 
the sole merit of having laid down 
the first exact principles of music ; 
and the writings of the Pythagore- 
ans, Aristoxenes, Euclid, Aristides, 
Nicomachus, Plutarch, and many 
others, even such of them as still 
remain, contain every theory of mu- 
sic hitherto known. They knew, as 
well as the moderns, the. art of not- 
ing their tones, pertbrmed by means 



unacquainted with those divisions of 
harmony that enter into our con- 
certs ; but this seems to be a ground- 
less objection. The lyre, for in- 
stance, was certainly a very harmo- 
nious instrument \ and, in the time 
of Plato, it was so constructed, and 
so full of variety, that he regarded 
it as dangerous, and too apt to relax 
the mind. When Anacrcon flou- 
rished, it had already obtained forty 
strings. Ptolemy and Porphyry de- 
scribe instruments resembling the 
lute and theorbo, having a handle 
with keys belonging to it, and the 
strings extended from the handle 
over a concave body of wood. At 
Rome is an ancient statue of Or- 
pheus, with a musical bow in his 
right hand, and a kind of violin in 
his left. And there is a passage in 
Tertullian, which deserves particu- 
lar consideration : < What an asto- 
nishing hydraulic organ,' says he, 
< was that of Archimedes ; compos- 
ed of such a number of pieces, con- 
sisting each of so many different 
parts, connected by such a quantity 
of joints, and containing such a va- 
riety of pipes for the imitation of 
voices, conveyed in such a multitude 
of sounds, modulated into such a di- 
versity of tones, breathed from such 
an immense combination of flutes ; 
and yet, all taken together, consti- 
tuting but one single instrument!' 
In this passage, it is apparent, that 
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the flute was <mmed to such a high 
degree of perfection among the an- 
cientSy that there were various kinds 
of them, and so different in sound, 
, as to be wonderfully adapted to ex** 
press all manner of subjects. 

With respect to harmony, it has 
been cursorily treated of by many 
respectable ancients. Macrobius 
speaks of five notes, among which 
the base bears such a symphony 
with those above it, that, however 
different, they altogether composed 
one sound. Ptolemy, speaking of 
the monochord, calls it a mighty 
simple instrument, as having ne- 
ther unison, accompaniment, variety^ 
nor complication of sounds. Seneca, 
in one of his letters, says to his 
friend, * Do not you observe how 
many difierent voices a band of mu- 
sic is composed of? There you 
have the base, the higher notes, and 
the intermediate, the soft accents of 
women, and the tones of men inter- 
mingled with the sounds of flutes, 
which, however separately distinct, 
form altogether but one harmony of 
sound, in which each bears a share.' 
Plato sufficiently makes it appear, 
that he knew what harmony was, 
when he says that music is a proper 
study for youth, and should employ 
three years of their time ; but that 
it was improper to put them upon 
playing alternately in concert, it bet- 
ing enough for them, if they could 
accompany their voice with the 
lyre. And the reason he gives for 
it is, that the accompaniment of va- 
rious instruments, the base with 
those of a higher key, and the va- 
riety, and even opposition of sym- 
phonies, where music is played in 
divisions, can only embarrass the 
minds of youth. True it is, the an- 
cients did not much practise com- 
pound music; but that proceeded 
only from their not liking it. For 
Aristotle, after asking why one in- 
strument accompanied only by /a 
single voice gave more delight than 
that very voice would do with a 
greater number, replies, that the 
multitude of instruments only ob- 
structed the sound of the song, and 



hindered jt from being beards Yet 
the same author, in another place, 
expressly says, that music, by the 
combination of the base and higher 
tones, and of notes long and short, 
and of a variety of voices, arises in 
perfect harmony. And in the fol- 
lowing chapter, speaking of the re- 
volutions of the several planets, as 
perfectly harmonizing with one 
another, they being all of them con- 
ducted by the same principle, he 
draws a comparison from music to 
illustrate his sentiments ; just as in 
a chorus, says he, of men and wo* 
men, where all the variety of voices 
through all the different tones, from 
the base to the higher notes, being 
under the guidance and direction of 
a musician, perfectly correspond 
with one another, and form a full , 
harmony. Aurelius Cassidorus de- 
fines symphony to be the art of so 
adjusting the base to the higher 
notes, and them to it, through all 
the voices and instruments, whether 
they be wind or stringed instru- 
ments, that thence an agreeable, 
harmony may result. And Ho- 
race speaks expressly of the base 
and higher tones, and the har- 
mony resulting from their concur- 
rence. All these testimonies, there- 
fore, uniting in favour of the har- 
mony of the ancients, ought not 
to leave us the least doubt respect- 
ing this branch of their knowledge. 
We have seen the reason why they 
did not much use harmony in con- 
cert. . One fine voice alone, accom- 
panied with one instrument, regu- 
lated entirely by it, pleased them 
better than mere music, without 
voices, and made a more lively im- 
pression on their feeling minds. 
And this is what even we ourselves 
every day experience. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

FACTS RELATIVE TO THE PRE- 
SENT STATE OF THE CITY OF 
TRIPOLI; BY JONATHAN COW- 
DKRY, SURGEON OF THE LATE 
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AMERICAN FRIGATE PBILA- 
DELPHIA. 

July 10, 1805. 

THE city of Tripoli sUnds on 
the north coast of Africa, in north 
latitude 32*^ 54', and longitude east 
from London 13° 11' ; ftnd is built on 
the ruins of the ancient Oca, on a 
sandy soil. It contains about 40,000 
Turks, 5000 Jews, and 1000 Ro- 
man catholics and Greel&s. It has 
eight mosques and one christian 
church ; some of the mosques are 
very large. 

The baths are places of conside- 
rable resort, on account of the in- 
junctions of Mahomet, which direct 
the keeping the body clean : but I 
have seen many deviate from this, 
and rub their bodies with dry sand 
instead of water*. This custom, I 
am informed, originated from the 
pilgrims and travellers not being 
able to find water while travelling 
over the desert. The Bedouins, a 
kind of sojourning Arabs, and peo- 
ple from the interior of Africa, of- 
ten prefer this imperfect method of 
purification, even when water is at 
hand. 

Many of the buildings have the 
appearance of great antiquity, of 
which the Turks can give no ac- 
count. Among them is a Roman 
palace and a triumphal arch. Ttie 
castle stands on the water's edge, in 
the north-eastemmost corner of the 
city. Its ramparts are of different 
heights ; on the land side they are 
from forty to eighty, and on the wa- 
ter side they are from thirty-five to 
forty feet in hieight. Twenty-five 
pieces of brass ordnance, of different 
sizeS) are mounted on different 
parts of the castle, to command the 
city, adjoining country, and har- 
bour. Several of the apartments in 
the west end of the castle are large, 
commodious, and airy, ornamented 
with a variety of fine marble, mosa- 
ic and stucco work, and richly fur- 
ni^ed in the Turkish style. 

Here the bashaw receives and 

• This substitute, in cases of neces- 
sity, is allowed by Mahomet — Ed. 



holds audience with foreign ambas* 
sadors and consuls ; holds his divan, 
which he often imperiously over- 
rules; and gives his mandates, 
which are often enforced by the 
most cruel torture and death. Here 
are a great number of smaller 
apartments ; a large open court and 
spacious gallery, for the accommoda- 
tion and residence of the bashaw, 
his wives, children, and attendants : 
here is also a bomb-proof i*oom, to 
which the bashaw files in titnes of 
danger. The apartments in th^ 
east end of the castle are stables ffx 
the bashaw's horses, and prisons 
where our officers and myself were 
confined, and where the bashaw 
confines his hostages and criminals ; 
and in the midst of which is the 
magazine of gunpowder. These 
gloomy mansions of horror are in 
bad repair, full of vermin, and is 
the filthiest place in all Tripoli. 

The city, including the castle, is 
three miles and a half in circumfe- 
rence. The country about Tripoli, 
nearly to the foot of mount Atlas, 
which is two days* journey from 
Tripoli, is all, except the gardens 
and orchards near the city, a sandy 
and barren desert. The houses, 
the ramparfs, and batteries which 
suiTound it, are built of the ruins of 
the ancient cities of Oca, Leptis, 
and Sabrata, which are chiefly of 
marble, and a variety of other oal- 
careous stones, and columns of gra- 
nite, many of which are very large, 
put together with a cement of lime 
and sand ; but without the regulari- 
ty of square, plumb-line, or level 
The walls are generally white- 
washed with new-slacked lime, at 
the commencement of the ramidan 
or carnival. The tops of the hous« 
es are flat, and covered with a 
composition chiefly of lime, which, 
when dry, forms a very firm ter- 
race. To ward against the ven- 
geance of their enemies, the whole 
city is fire-proof. 

The fresh water used in Tripoli, 
except in time of scarcity, or the 
fear of a siege, when it is brought 
from the wells in the desert on 
mules, asses, and christian slaves, is 
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rain-water caught in winter, the 
only time of rain in this country ; it 
runs from the terraces, through 
well constructed earthen tubes into 
large vaulted reservoirs, which are 
built of stone and lime, and well 
coated with lime, and are in the 
earth below the influence of the 
sun ; where it is preserved from 
filth, and when drawn for use it is 
remarkably clear, cool, and plea- 
sant. The wells in and about Tri- 
poli, for about two miles from the 
sea-shore, produce brackish water, 
which is used for scrubbing and 
drenching the sinks, necessaries, 
sewers, Sc, and for watering the 
gardens and orchards during the 
dry season. Sinks lead from the 
houses through the bottoms of the 
'necessaries into very large common 
sewers, wh'ich lead into the sea, all 
of which are built of stone and lime. 
The seamen and marines of the 
late frigate Philadelphia can attest 
the vast quantity of lime used in 
Tripoli ; a number of whom were 
driven, by unfeeling barbarians, to 
work in it for nineteen months. 

The streets, not being paved, are 
naturally very dusty ; but every 
thing of the nature of manure is di- 
ligently sought for, gathered into 
large baskets, slung upon camels, 
mules, and asses, and carried to the 
gardens and orchards, to raise the 
soil from its natural state of barren- 
ness. These little plantations are 
each enclosed with high walls ; they 
contain from two to six acres each ; 
several of them are cultivated by 
European gardeners, and are made 
to produce all the useful roots, 
plants, and fruits that are natural 
to the torrid and temperate zones. 
These enclosures are about 2000 in 
number, all interspersed with tall 
date trees, and are laid out in such 
a manner, that collectively they 
form a semicircle, which extends 
from shore to shore, at a little dis- 
tance from the city. This ever- 
green half zone, the sandy desert 
which it lies upon, and the proud 
Atlas which borders the prospect, 
when viewed from the top of the 
castle-gate of the city, or the ship- 



ping on the coast) presents a beau« 
tiiful prospect 

The winds from the north, north- 
east, and north-west, are general- 
ly very salubrious ; those from the 
south, south-west, and south-east, 
come over the parched continent, 
and are very oppressive : they are 
called the Sirocco, and sometimes 
rise to that degree of heat and vio- 
lence, that those who are not able 
to find shelter in houses, tents. Sec, 
often perish ; it sometimes lasts 
three days, but generally not longer 
than the first twelve of the twenty- 
four hours. The want of proper apr 
paratus rendered me unable to learn 
the different degrees of the tempe- 
rature of the climate. The nights 
and mornings are sometimes cool 
after rain ; but I never, while in 
Tripoli, saw any frost or snow. 

The principal market is held, 
every Tuesday, on the sandy beacU 
about one mile easterly of the city, 
where a variety of articles are sold, 
and the butchers kill and sell their 
meat, chiefly to christians, Jews, 
and the higher order of Turks. 
Very little meat is killed in the 
city. The common class of people, 
and 'the bashaw's troops and sea* 
men, eat but little meat ; their diet 
is chiefly dates, olives, oil of olives, 
bread, and a variety of vegetables, 
which they cook in oil. The Turks 
are, with a few exceptions, stran- 
gers to luxury and dissipation. 

The prevailing disorders among 
the natives of Tripoli were, oph- 
thalmia in summer, and catarrh 
and slight pneumonic affections in 
winter. The former I attributed 
to a remarkably serene and brilliant 
sky, and the scorching winds from 
the continent ; the latter to the 
want or neglect of proper clothing. 
The dead, except those of the ba- 
shaw's family, and a high order of 
marabuts, or priests, are buried out 
of the city. On the beach, one ca- 
ble length east of the castle, and 
ha)f a cable length above high wa- 
ter mark, myself, with our boat- 
s>yain and twelve of our crew, did 
last summer, through the desire of 
captain Bainbridge, and permission 
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of the bashaw, bury our brave offi- 
cers and seamen, who were killed 
ID the explosions and in the engage- 
ments dF Tripoli, and who floated 
on shore. In digging the graves, ' 
oar men hove up vast quantities of 
human bones. The Turks inform- 
ed me, that they were bones of the 
people who died of the plague ma- 
ny years ago ; they collected them 
into baskets, and carried them away 
as fast as possible, muttering and 
saying that they should not be pol- 
luted with christian bones. 

The calcareous substances of 
which Tripoli is chiefly built, the 
well constructed drains, the killing 
the meat, and burying the dead at 
a distance from the city, the remov- 
ing the offal and flith to the gar- 
dens for manure, and the tempe- 
rate manner in which the Turks 
and Arabs live, have without ddubt 
been the cause of the late remarka- 
ble continuance of health in Tri- 
poli. 



For tfte Literary Magazine. 

POPULATION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
TOWNS IN FRANCE. 

THE fdlowing list is extracted 
from the catalogue of the French 
towns, given at the head of the An- 
nuaires, published at Paris for the 
year 11 of the republic. 

Souls. 
Paris 672,000 

Marseilles 108,000 

Lyons 102,000 

Bourdeaux 104,000 

Lisle 66,761 

Brussels 66,000 

Antwerp 56,378 

Ghent 56,651 

Toulouse 52,612 

Amiens 40,000 

Nismes 40,000 

Bruges 36,000 

Montpellier 32,899 

Caen 34,805 

Dunkirk 26,255 

Dieppe 25,000 

Brest 24^180 



L'Orient 


22,318 


Besancon 


25,328 


Grenoble 


20,019 


Versailles 


• 30,093 


Rochefort 


28,874 


Toulon 


19,000 


Dijon 


20,760 


Falaise 


14,069 


Luneville 


11,691 


Cherbourgh 


10,081 


Calais 


6,549 


Aries 


20,000 



The population of each town in- 
cluded in the vast circumference of 
the French republic, is set down in 
a table which occupies several pa- 
ges; but it is evident, even from 
this abstract from it, that the popu- 
lation in many of them is given by 
guess, and not from actual enume- 
ration. It Is supposed that the po- 
pulation of Pari^ is over-rated, and 
that the actual number of inhabi- 
tants does not exceed 500,000 : but, 
be this as it may, we may assure 
ourselves that as the French go- 
vernment has devoted its attention 
to this subject, each year will bring 
this catalogue nearer the truth. 
Why may not our almanacs contain 
an account of the population of each 
city and town in the United States I 



For the Literary Magazine, 

PRESENT STATE OF ATHENS. 

By a late traveller, 

THOUGH numerous the inju- 
ries of time, of nature, of war, and 
of accidents, which Athens has suf- 
fered, its antiquities are still extant 
as monuments of its superior gran- 
deur and beauty over all the cities 
that ever existed. High upon a 
rock, to which there is no possible 
access but by the western end, are 
the ruins of the Acropolis. Cecrops 
chose it as a place of retreat and 
defence for those inhabitants of At- 
tica whom he had collected from 
the surrounding villages, &c. I 
cannot possibly imagine any thing 
of the kind more magnificent than 
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its propylaca or vestibule. It was 
built by Pericles, who coated the 
front aild steps with white polished 
marble. Its five gates still remain, 
but the largest or central is the only 
one not filled iip. Between them 
are doric pilasters, which contri- 
bute tniich to the beauty of theit* ap- 
pearance. Indeed to behold this 
edifice without the liveliest sensations 
of admiration and pleasure^ even as 
it now is, seems to me impossible ; 
conceive then what it must have 
been when embellished by the sculps 
ture of Phidias, and unimpaired. 
The first object that meets the eye 
on passing it is the temple of Mi- 
nerva> called Parthtnon in honour 
of her virginity^ and from its di- 
mension of a hundred feet in width 
Ecatomfiedon, It was held in the 
highest veneration by the Athenians^ 
as the supposed habitation of their 
tutelary deity^ whose statue it con- 
tained. In this celebrated image^ 
which was made of gold and ivory^ 
36 cubits in height, Phidias display- 
ed all his art. When the Persians 
took possession of this city, they 
burnt the Parthenon with the other 
temples, and I might say fortu* . 
nately, as it happened at a period 
but little antecedent to the time 
when the polite arts had attained 
to perfection ; when Pericles, with 
the aid of Phidias, Callicrates, and 
Ictinus, rebuilt it. The emperor 
Hadrian, whose attachment to A- 
thens was continually displayed in 
his munificence, repaired it so ef- 
fectually, that it continued almost 
entire from his reign to 1687, when 
unfortunately a bomb fired from the 
Camp of Morosini, the Venetian ge- 
neral who besieged Athens, fell 
Upon and destroyed the roof. Its 
decay since that accident has been 
rapid, and its richest ornaments 
pillaged. It was raised on a base 
of six Steps : its peristyle had forty- 
six columns, eight channelled in 
each front, and fifteen plain at the 
sides. They are forty- one feet and 
a half in height, and six in diameter. 
Its mutilated entablature represents 
battles between the Athenians and 
Centaurs, with religious cere monies^ 
processions, 8cc. On the posticus 
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was sculptured the birth of Miner-* 
va. It is lamentable to behoM the 
ravages that travellers have made 
upon the inimitable relievi of this 
and the other temples. With dif- 
ficulty I discover what they repre- 
sent, as not a figure is entire. The 
noblfest sculpture of Athens that has 
escaped the injuries of time, Sec, is 
now scattered bver Europe, and 
lodged in the cabinets of nations, 
whose barbarous ancestors were not 
known even by name to the polished 
inhabitants of Greece. The Par- 
thenon was the principal temple of 
the Acropolis, and generally the 
most admired ; but I think with 
little Reason, as that of Neptune, 
named Elrectheus, is of far more 
elegant, if of less noble architecture. 
It is like the Apollo of the Belvedere, 
the unrivalled master-piece of its 
kind. When I had seen the Corin- 
thian temple at Nismes balled La 
Maison Quai*ree, I despaired of 
ever again beholding a building 
that would af&rd me such comfort 
In the contemplation of iti In Italy 
and Sicily I found nothing compara- 
ble with it, but on turning from the 
Parthenon, how great was my asto- 
nishment and delight to behold a 
model of Ionic- structure, than which 
nothing could be more simple, and 
yet more sublime t It is impossible f 
to mistake it, from the description 
of Pausanias^ who calls it difiloun 
Oichema<i a double building, the two 
parts of it beihg joined together at 
right angles. The one is dedicated 
to Neptune or Erecthous, and the 
dther to Miherva Polias, protec- 
tress of the citadel* By their junc- 
tion the Athenians symbolized the 
reconciliation of these deities after 
their contest for naming Athens* 
In the former was the salt spring 
produced by a blow of Neptune's 
trident : In the latter the olive tree, 
Minerva's more profitable gift, and 
her image said to have fallen from 
heaven) which was guarded by a 
serpent of uncommon size called 
oicouros Ofifds: the superstitious 
Pausanias knew not whether to re- 
ceive or reject tliis miraculous sto- 
ry. Adjoining to the Polias is a 
small temple erected in honour of 
4 
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Pandrofosy the fiuthiul daughter of 
Cecrops. To her and her two sis- 
ters, Rerse and Aglauros, Minerva 
entrusted a chest which contained 
the infont Erectheus guarded b^ a 
serpent, with strict and solemn in« 
junction not to examine its contents. 
The curiosity of the two elder pre- 
vailed over every other considera- 
tioU) and induced them to open it, 
when they were immediately render- 
ed frantic, and threw themselves 
over a precipice. Pandrofos was true 
to her charge, and therefore worship- 
ped jointly with Minerva : so that 
when a heifer was sacrificed, to the 
goddess, it was accompanied with a 
sheep to her. The order of archi- 
tecture in this temple is (I believe) 
no where to be found but here; 
,its entablature being supported by 
five female figures (originally six) 
called Cariatides instead of columns. 
As this building was constructed 
about fifty years after the sack of 
Athens by the Persians, it is conjec- 
tured, and with all probability, that 
the order was designed as a satire 
upon Arthemisia queen of Halicar- 
nassos in Caria ; who, though in 
origm a Greek, assisted the Persian 
with a fleet against her mother 
country. The Cariatides are ad- 
mirably finished, and their robes ex- 
tremely graceful, as is also their 
head-dress. These figures have 
been spelled Caryatides from a sup- 
position that they were intended to 
I'cpresent women of Carya in Pelo- 
ponnesus, a city in league with the 
Persians ;. but this is a weak conjec- 
ture, as their Asiatic dress alone 
will prove the contrary. The Pan- 
drosium contained Minerva's olive 
tree, called Pagcofihoa from its 
branches bending downwards when 
they had grown up to the roof. 
These are the only remains of the 
Acropolis, the foundations of the 
walls excepted. I visit the divine 
Erectheum every day, and am only 
fearful that the barbarian mussul- 
mans who garrison the citadel will 
suspect me of some design against 
it, and, by exclusion, debar me of 
the most exquisite pleasure I can 
receive at Athens. 



For the Literary Magazine. 
THE OHO. 

NO. VI. 

Advice to a young lady^ who receiv^^ 
ed the addresses qj^ a gay and 
projligate young marty in ofifiost^ 
tion to her friends: exemplified 
in the story qfjlhneria. 

My dear Serimij 

YOU are now arrived at that pe- 
riod when the unexperienced heart 
most reqwres a guide, to point out 
the many dangers that attend our 
feeble sex through life : the smooth- 
est path of which, however flatter- 
ing it may appear to the youthful 
eye, though adorned, as it were, 
with flowers perfumed with the 
fragrance of Arabia, is coo often 
strewed with thorns, which harass 
the feet of those who step most cau- 
tiously, from the sceptred mo- 
narch on the throne, to the sorrow* 
worn object who begs for alms from 
door to door: ways beset with 
snares and wiles unseen, in which 
the unwary are too often precipitat- 
ed, and, if a female, they '< fall to 
rise no more." How necessary, 
then, for the gay and thoughtless, 
as well as the daughter of sensibility, 
to listen to the dictates of Prudence ; 
how necessary for you, my dear 
girl, whose bosom glows with that 
painful and dangerous sensation, to 
grant her a conspicuous place in 
your bosom. She will gtiard, Seri- 
na, each avenue there ; and prevent 
your deviating from rules long since 
prescribed for the sex, a deviation 
that would most assuredly bring on 
you the reproaches of your own 
heart; a deviation which the to9 
partial world makes a point never 
to forgive. Too partial I say, for 
how often are the profligate, the 
gay and fashionable libertines of the 
age, encouraged and caressed by 
our sex, even perhaps at the mo- 
ment when their cowardly hearts 
may be flushed' with a victory over 
some poor rained female, who, for- 
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saken by him ia whom her soul 
confided, is left to bemoan her own 
credulity and his broken faith. 

Woman, my dear Serina, is ne- 
ver so lovely, never so resembling 
what Milton, that first of poets, so 
beautifully fancied our first motlier, 
as when acting with a dignity be- 
coming the sex : a digpity which 
when wanting degrades us at once 
to a level with the vicious of the 
other. How greatly then do we 
disparage ourselves, by not spuin- 
ing those destroyers of innocence 
and associates of infamy from our 
private assemblies, by not convin- 
cing them, by a frown of indignation, 
that our soulfi are of a texture too 
pure to countenance those who even 
seek not to. hide the enormity ef 
their conduct. Why it is that the 
world has established such customs f 
customs that must inevitably encou- 
rage vice^ 

Yet dare, Serina, to be singular, 
dare to prefer the man of principle to 
him who knows it not ; so will you live 
in the estimation of men possessing 
sense and integrity of heart, be 
esteemed by the amiable of your 
own sex, and convince even the li- 
bertine that the innate principles of 
your heart are those of rectitude. 
Shun the vicious, as you wish for 
happiness ; you cannot love Virtue^ 
and at the same time smile appro- 
bation on the contemners of her 
laws. Rely not on your own 
strength ; it may deceive, for, with 
no propensity to act unworthily, 
you may be drawn a«de from pro- 
priety by countenancing, if not the 
votaries of vice, yet those who act, 
in respect to woman, with no prin- 
ciple. A melancholy example is 
engraved on my mind, written there 
as with a pen of adamant 

Almeria, the lovely Almeria,^ 
was the sprightly daughter of viva* 
city. The graces sported around 
her beauteous form, while her ani- 
mated countenance charined the 
eye of every beholder ; nor did even 
the envious dare to intimate that 
her internal beauties were exceed- 
ed by external charms. Why thos^ 
Almeria, said her sister Emilyv 



why, when we. were taught to reve- 
rence virtue, the love of which we 
equally alike imbibed in nourish* 
ment from our mother's bosom, 
thus countenance the unprincipled 
Philario ? Is he not infinitely more 
culpable than the poor desolate Ma-* 
tilda, who, foi*saken by a partial and 
ill-judging world, nourishes her in- 
fant, the infant of her betrayer, at 
heil hapless bosom, a bosom pure 
as the unsullied snow, ere made a 
prey to his perfidious wiles. Nay, 
smile not, Almeria, the comparison 
was a just one. Did she not re- 
semble the lily of the valley, adorned 
with her own innocence? Have 
we not seen her cheerful as the 
first dawn of May, while bestowing 
her unwearied attention on a belov- 
ed, aged, and infirm parent I Have 
we not seen his furrowed cheek 
wet with her tears, while she sup- 
ported his venerable form ? Behold 
her now in her solitary retirement ; 
your favourite jasmine is not more 
pale than her once vermilion cheek, 
while her downcast eye has totally 
lost its former brilliancy, and acquir- 
ed the settled look of despair. 
How can my sister think on her 
fall from virtue, and smile on her 
destroyer, the perfidious Philario ? 

I confess, answered Almeria, Phi- 
lario to be somewhat dissipated at 
present, but a reformed rake, says 
the proverb, makes the best hus- 
band ; nor do I like him the worse 
for a trifling wildness. He dare 
not insult one deserving his esteem ; 
r3ly upon it, Emily, it is the levity 
of our sex that induces the other to 
treat us indignantly^ 

' But, my dear Serina, mark the 
sequel, and profit by the lost Alme- 
ria's fate ; for Almeria, the.self-confi- 
dent Almeria, hitherto admired for 
propriety of conduct, gay, yet mo- 
dest in her demeanour, ere many 
months had flown, became a victim 
to the wretch Philario. Humbled, 
degraded in her own estimation, 
experiencing the bitter poignancy of 
self reflection, the very luminaries of 
heaven became painful to her sight, 
every eye that met hers, she fanci- 
ed^ wore the lock of CQntempt^ and 
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reproachingly seemed to inquire for 
her once boasted virtue. 

Phiiario appeared and offered 
his hand, but she spurned him from 
her, with the contempt he merited. 
Wretch, she cried, would you ty- 
rannize over me for years yet to 
come ? will marriage restore inno- 
cence f will it obliterate memory ? 
can I, or will you forget my shame ? 
Away, I want not your pity I a\¥fty, 
my love flew with my innocence ! 
The grave shall shelter me, there 
I will take refuge. 

To Emily she said. Forbear, my 
sister, speak not of life, speak not 
of forgiveness; though the world 
should never know my shame, or, 
what is of far more consequence, 
should my infamy never wound the 
bosom that cherished my happy in- 
fancy, or raise a blush on the cheek 
of my sister, never, never could I 
be at peace with myself, or wish to 
live the polluted wretch I am. 

Nor did she long exist for the 
finger of scorn to point to, or to war 
with her own frailty. A fever, the 
effect of an agonized mind, seized 
unrelenting on her tender frame, 
nor loosed its hold until the vital 
stream forgot to flow. Soon came 
the morn that saw her numbered 
with the unthinking dead, that 
freed her spirit from the loathed 
clay. Pure in itself, it sought its 
native skies, refusing, as it were, to 
inhabit a tenetnent, however lovely, 
contaminated by vice. 

Oh may this mournful instance of 
female error, of the danger of 
countenancing the dissipated, serve 
as a memento to my dear Serina, 
and induce you to prefer the man of 
virtue to those boasters of their own 
shame. A smile bestowed on a li- 
bertine, those starers who put inno- 
cence to the blush, ill becomes the 
lips of a modest woman. Love is a 
dangerous guest to the heart of sen- 
sibility ; when permitted in bosoms 
such as yours to gain admittance! 

|n vain will Pmdence, lovely matron, 

plead, 
And deaf to her dictates you'll be 

lost indeed. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

THE TWO SAVINIAS ; OR, THE 
TWINS. 

Prom the French, 

AT the castle of Schindelingen, 
in one of the wildest districts of 
Switzerland, two sisters lived, and 
were brought up together. Bom 
on the same day, they were nurtured 
at the breast of the same mother, 
with the same care, and the same 
tenderness. Nature had formed 
them after precisely the same model. 
Never did two living beings appear 
more exactly alike. They had the 
same features, the same tone of 
voice, and to the exact conformity 
of their exterior corresponded their 
character and inclinations. They 
delighted in the same spdrts and 
the same amusements, as they 
charmed by the same graces ; and, 
that no distinction might be made 
between those whom nature had 
chosen to render so similar, the 
same name was given to them. 
Savinia was the name of each, and 
seemed to blend in one the persons 
of those whose sentiments, habits, 
and lively affection for each other, 
exhibited no difference, 

Antonia, their mother, had long 
been the victim of the prejudices of 
her parents, and the preference 
they gave to an elder sister ; and 
had vowed, before she became a 
mother, to tear from her heart 
every sentiment which might pro- 
duce the slightest inequality be- 
tween the children that might be 
born of her. On the day when 
she gave birth to her daughters, 
she therefore thanked Heaven for 
having thus, beyond her expecta- 
tion, facilitated the accomplish- 
ment of her resolution. She threw 
away the tokens that had been fast-* 
ened to them in order to distinguish 
them, and wished, by renouncing 
the power of recognising a difie- 
rence between them, to destroy 
even the possibiUty of injustice, and 
deprive the objects of her ^flection 
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of all pretext for jealousy. If 
the maternal eye could discover ia 
them some slight shade of diffe- 
rence, which by it alone could be 
discerned, she never betrayed the 
secret of the discovery. No person 
could perceive but that the two 
Savinias were to Antonia one and 
the same person. Never did the 
one receive a caress which the 
other might not believe was equally 
intended for herself. If one had 
committed any fault, the mother 
reprimanded or enjoined a penance 
to her who first presented herself, 
who, if she were not guilty, never 
complained, since she had been ac- 
customed to believe that herself 
and her sister were the same. Nei- 
ther ever thought of saying*—/^ 
was not I; for had the penance 
been inflicted on her sister, she 
would have suffered equally; in 
fact, perhaps, still more, for we 
suffer less when we suffer for those 
we love. But how much must 
each resolve no more to be guilty 
of a similar fault, since the punishi- 
ment of her offence might fall upon 
her sister i It is rarely that those 
who love nothing can be corrected 
of any thing: it is only when we 
live for another, that we know the 
true value of our own virtues. 

There was no particular quality 
in either from which a common ad- 
vantage did not result to both. 
The very slight difference which 
existed in their external appearance, 
was somewhat more sensible in their 
intellectual faculties. One had the 
stronger memory, and occasionally 
displayed the most acuteness and 
wit. But it was never intimated to 
them that this was perceptible. 
Frequently she who could learn with 
most facility recited the lesson of 
her sister ; and this without artifice ; 
for she would say, with great sim- 
plicity, ' my sister could not learn 
her task : I have learnt it for her 
besides my own : that is all the 
same, you know.' This was ac- 
cepted; and Antonia only said to 
the other — ' take care to apply 
. yourself to your lessons, that you 
may be able to render the same 



service to your sister vhen she may 
want it.' Ought any other emula« 
tion to be permitted between the 
children of the same father ? 

Never did one of the two Sa- 
vinias imagine it possible that she 
could enjoy a pleasure of which her 
^ster did not partake, till the mo- 
ment when— 

They were sixteen years- old. A 
young stranger arrived at Schinde- 
lingen. He was most agreeable 
and intei*esting in his person and 
manners : they were amiable and 
charming. Both felt an equal 
emotion at the sight of him. But 
one of these pleasing females having 
first displayed for him the sensibility 
of dawning affection, fixed that 
love which it appeared otherwise 
impossible should be guided by 
choice. For the first time, one of 
the Savinias was told that she was 
preferred to hei* sister, and for the 
first time she felt a pleasure in the 
thought of such a prefet-ence. For 
the first time she was gratified by 
being loved alone, or rather she 
did not advert that love was be- 
stowed on her to the exclusion of 
her sister. Perfectly happy herself, 
could she imagine that the compa- 
nion of her life suffered any pain ? 
Yet, while preparations were mak- 
ing for her union with her lover, 
her unfortunate but involuntary 
rival, the prey of love and regret, 
reproached herself with suffering 
while her sister was happy. At 
length her secret escaped her : she 
revealed her love, and confessed her 
shame and her sorrow to her sister. 
From that time was her sister, be- 
fore so happy, a stranger to repose : 
her happiness was odious to her, 
since it cost her that of her sister. 
Determined each to sacrifice her^ 
self to the other, they no longef 
confided their real intentions to 
each other, but bore their sufferings 
in silence, and pined away, and at 
length sank to the grave one after 
the other. Their parents did not 
long survive them. The castle of 
Schindelingen was deserted ; and 
nothing now remains but the rock 
on which it was built, the tomb, 
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and the remembrance of the two 
Savinias. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

EXTRACT FROM THE WILL OF AN 
OLD BACHELOR, WHO DIED AT 
THE AGE OF 87. 

From the German, ~ 

— LOVE, hope, and even fear, 
ought by turns to agitate the human 
breast, to prevent oar days from 
passing over in an insipid uniformi- 
ty. It IS to escape this insipidity, so 
insupportable to man, that he em- 
ploys himself in a thousand trifles, 
a thousand follies: one plays at 
chess, another builds houses ; one 
learns to warble like the birds, an- 
other to decypher music ; this man 
learns to cultivate flowers, the other 
to write books, Sec. 

These various means of escaping 
ennui had nothing in them to capti- 
vate my fancy. In examining the 
different interests which arose in 
my view, I found that which alone 
had power to attach me to life, and 
make it valuable, were the extatic 
ties of husband and father : celibacy 
never made a part in my schemes 
of happiness ; I loved in good ear* 
nest; my vows were always sin- 
cere and honourable, as I only as- 
pired to become a good husband 
and a good father of a family. I 
have been in love seven times, is 
not that enough? and is it not un- 
fortunate that I have not found a 
wife ? Ah I my friend, my first 
affections alone have power to make 
my tears flow ! A gentle innocent 
girl, who was to me most truly a 
^rst love, and who returned my 
passion as tenderly, death snatch- 
ed from me, and I was near 
following her to the grave. Never 
shall I forget that amiable crea- 
ture I 

After some years of grief and in- 
difference, a very pretty fair-one 
animated my heart ; I exerted all 
my assiduities with kindness, she 



blushed, and cast down her eyes 
with a thoughtful air. This is she 
who is to t>e the companion of my 
life, thought I with transport, and I 
disclosed to her my passion ; she in- 
terrupted my first words, by assur- 
ing me of her tender friendship, of 
which she was about to give me a 
proo£ She then told me, in confi- 
dence, that she had a long time t>een 
strongly attached to a young man, 
and never would marry any other 
than him. In thus renouncing my 
tender and pretty &ir-one, I did not 
renounce the hope of being one day 
happy in marriage. I offered my 
vows to a third, a young lady who 
was beautiful as an angel ; she re- 
ceived my declarations with expres- 
sions of esteem, but she received 
them as the homage due to her 
charms. Amelia (for that was her 
name) was proud of her beauty 
and wit, and only thought of multi- 
plying her conquests, considering it 
beneath her to sacrifice those to the 
happiness of one man only. When 
I merely talked of love, she willing- 
ly heard me ; but when I pronoun-* 
ced the word marriage, I was re- 
pulsed. I left her, and went home 
much mortified by her refusal ; 
but as I had been more dazzled by 
her charms than touched by her 
character, I felt more resentment 
than grie£ 

Nothing is more suffocating than 
anger and vexation ; I opened my 
window to get air, and my eyes 
were mechanically cast upon the 
street In that moment, a young 
brunette, neat and smart, crossed 
it ; I recollected to have seen her 
before, but she had never drawn my 
attention ; the general elegance of 
her air struck me, and, as a flash of 
lightning, it occurred to my mind to 
avenge myself on the haughty Ame- 
lia, by paying my court to this young 
person. This suggestion quickly 
ripened into a settled project, and, 
as usual was combined with the 
idea of marriage,which still more em*- 
bellished in my eyes the object of my 
new flame. I found means to intro- 
duce myself at her house ; I follow- 
ed her with assiduity \ I suffered no 
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opportunitjr to escape to make known 
my sentiments, which she appeared 
well inclined to return ; when sud-* 
denly her parents said to me, ^ that 
my frequent visits to their house 
did them much honour ; that they 
begged I would continue them, and 
remain always a friend to the fa- 
mily ; but they believed they ought 
to apprise me, that their daughter 
had been long before promised to a 
very rich man of the next town ; 
that his arrival was expected, and 
they besought me, as a friend^ not to 
offer him any offence.* My young 
friend gave me to understand that 
she would have preferred me, but 
that she must obey. He was hand- 
some, he was amiable ; and I soon 
perceived that my young brunette 
obeyed without reluctance. 

You may easily imagine that I 
became timid and suspicious after 
all these disappointments ; hardly 
dare I look at a woman, lest I 
should become enamoured ; but the 
disease quickly banished my fears. 
I became again in love, and this 
time was very seriously so. • I loved 
with passion, but with such dilH- 
dence, such an apprehension of not 
succeeding, that I dared not to avow 
my sentiments to her who had in- 
spired them : I regularly passed 
before her windows three times a- 
day, and, when she appeared, 1 
bowed with the most tender and re- 
spectful air, almost touching the 
ground with my hat. Daring some 
days, she appeared there more fre- 
quently, and I even remarked, that 
when she saw me at a distance she 
£xed herself in her balcony, and an- 
swered my salutations with a sweet 
smile. I was overwhelmed with joy, 
and employed my thoughts on the 
means of making myself known to 
her; when one day that I passed, as 
usual, before her house, and was 
walking slowly to prolong the plea<* 
sure of being near her, Iheard her 
burst into a fit of laughter, and say, 
^ come, I pray, my dear friend, come 
and look at this cringing fellow ! 
he is of all beings on earth the most 
ridiculous.' A young man approach* 



ed her, and, passing his arm round ^ 
her .waist, laughed heartily with 
her, as their eyes followed me. 

I withdrew much quicker than I 
went, and soon learned that the 
young man had become her hus- 
band two days before. This melan- 
choly adventure, which ought to 
have humbled me, on the contrary 
suddenly renewed my courage. 1 
resolved to be no longer the dupe of 
of my own feelings, and to^ marry, 
cost what it would. I went into an 
assembly of young persons, and ad^ 
dressing myself to her who pleased 
me the most, I asked to speak to 
her apart ; she granted my request, 
and the next day I went to her 
house. ' Are you at liberty ?' said 
I, entering. * Yes,' answered she, 
* absolutely free.' ' Will you accept 
my heart and hand I < Both,' said 
she, smiling, and extending hers. 
From that moment, I considered 
myself married: but this engage- 
ment, so suddenly formed, was aa 
suddenly dissolved. It would be 
too tedious to inform you of the par-* 
ticular circumstances ; happily be- 
fore the ceremony, I perceived , • 

In short, she waa 

unfaithful, and God be praised she 
was not yet my wife. It requires 
much precaution, thought I; one 
ought to study a long time, and 
with much attention, the woman 
who is to be one's companion. Try 
once more. I then made a seventU 
choice, which was more wise and 
reasonable, a charming young girly 
well educated, and who had never 
been in love. 

This time no one could accuse me 
of too much precipitation ; I care* 
fully watched all her steps, all hef 
actions, all her intentions, without 
making my declaration. I hoped 
incessantly. I was as yet only in 
the fourth year of vigilance and 
observation, when in the moment I 
least expected she was carried o£f 
by a young man who knew her only 
four days. This shall be my last 
trial, said I ; I can no more resolve 
to begin new amours: I still love 
the ladies, but thi& sentiment is ac^ 
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companied by such timidity, that 
I cannot again venture to speak to 
them. 



For the Uterary Magazine. 

ANECDOTE OF A SWISS CAPTAIN 
IN FRANCE. 

A Swiss captain of grenadiers, 
whose company had been cashiered, 
was determined, since Mars had no 
more employment for him, to try if 
he could not procure a commission 
in the corps of Venus ; or, in other 
words, if he could not get a wife : 
and, as he had no fortune of his own, 
he reasoned, and very justly, that it 
was necessary his intended should 
have enough for them both. The 
captain was one of those kind of he- 
roes to whom the epithet of hector^ 
ing blade might readily be applied : 
he was nearly six feet high, wore a 
long sword^ and fiercely-cocked 
hat : add to which, he was allowed 
to have the most martial pair of 
whiskers of any grenadier in the 
company to which he had belonged. 
To curl these whiskers, to comb and 
twist them round his fore-finger, 
and to admire them in the glass, 
formed the chief occupation and de- 
light of his life. A man of these ac« 
complishments, with the addition of 
bronze and rhodomontade, of which 
he had a superfluity, is supposed to 
stand at all times, and in all coun« 
tries, a good chance with the ladies. 
Accordingly, after a little diligent 
attention and artful inquiry, a 
young lady was found, exactly such 
a one as we may well suppose a 
person with his views would be glad 
to find. She was tolerably hand- 
some, not more than three and 
twenty, with a good fortune ; and, 
what was better still, her fortune 
was entirely at her own disposal. 
^ ■ Our captain, who thought now or 
never was the time, having first 
found means to introduce himself as 
a suitor, was incessant in his en- 
deavours to carry his point. His 
tongue was eternally running in 



praise of her superlative charms ; 
and in hyperbolical accounts of the 
flames, darts, and daggers, by 
which his lungs, liver, and midriff 
were burnt up, transfixed, and 
gnawed away. He who, in writing 
a song to his sweetheart, described 
his heart to be without *< one drop 
of gravy, like an over-done mutton- 
chop,'* was a fool at a simile when 
compared to our hero. 

One day, as he was ranting, 
kneeling, and beseeching his god- 
dess to send him of an errand to 
pluck the diamond from the nose of 
the great mogul, and present it to 
her divinityship, or suffer him to 
step and steal the empress of China's 
enchanted slipper, or the queen of 
Sheba's cockatoo, as a small testi- 
mony of what he would undertake 
to prove his love, she, after a little 
hesitation, addressed him thus : 

" The protestations which you 
daily make, captain, as well as what 
you say at present, convince me 
there is nothing you would not do to 
oblige me ; I therefore do not find 
much difficulty in telling you, I am 
willing to be yours, if you will per- 
form one thing which I shall request 
of you." 

Tell me, immaculate angel," 
cried our son of gunpowder ; " tell 
me what it is: though, before you 
speak, be certain it is already done.'* 

" Captain," replied the feiir one, 
<' I shall enjoin nothing impossible. 
The thing I desire, you can do with 
the utmost ease. It will not cost 
you five minutes' trouble. Yet, 
were it not for your so positive as- 
surances, I should, from what I 
have observed, almost doubt of your 
compliance ?" 

" Ah, madam I" returned he, 
" wrong not your slave thus : deem 
it impossible, that he who eats hap- 
piness, and drinks immortal life 
from the light of your eyes, can ever 
demur the thousandth part of a 
semi-second to execute your behests* 
Speak ! say l What, what must I 
perform ?" 

" Nay, for that tnatter, 'tis a mere 
trifle :-^only to cut off your whis- 
kers, captain ; that's alL" 
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<< Madam ! — (Be so kind, reader, 
as to imagine the captain's utter as- 
tonUhment) My whiskers ! Cut 
off my whiskers ! Excuse me. 
Cut olr my whiskers 1 Madam I 
Any thing else ; any thing that 
mind can, or cannot imagine, or 
tongue describe. But, for my whis- 
kers, you must grant me a salvo 
there." 

" And why so, good captain ? 
Surely any gentleman who had but 
the ty the of the passion yoii exj>ress, 
would not stand upon such a trifle ?*' 

" A trifle, madam I My whis- 
kers a trifle 1 No, madam, no ; my 
whiskers are no trifle. Had I but a 
single regiment of fellows whisker- 
ed, and like me, I myself would be 
the grand Turk of Constantinople. 
My whiskers, madam, are the last 
thing I should have supposed you 
would have wished me to sacrifice. 
There is not a woman, married or 
single, maid, wife, or widow, that 
does not admire my whiskers." 

"May be so, sir: but if you 
marry me, you must cut them off." 

" And is there no other way ? 
Must I never hope to be happy with 
you, unless I part with my whis- 
kers ?" 

" Never." 

" Why then, madam, farewell : 
I would not part with a single hair 
of my whiskers, if Catherine the 
czarina, empress of all the Russias, 
would make me king of the Cal*- 
mucs : and so good moniing to you." 

Had all the young ladies, in like 
circumstances, equal penetration, 
they might generally rid themselves, 
with equal ease, of the interested 
and unprincipled coxcombs by 
whom they are pestered: they all 
have their whiskers ; and seek for 
fortunes, to be able to cultivate, not 
cut them off. 



For the Literary Magazine, 
THE REFLECTOR, 

NO. XX. 

I HAVE sat down to write a 
" Reflector.*' For more than an 

VOL. VIII. NO. xnx. 



hour has my pen been in my hand, 
my ink and paper before me, but 
no subject occurs. I have been en* 
deavouring to collect my thoughts 
in vain ; I cannot find a sufficiency 
for a single passage ; they wander 
from one subject to another like 
those light bodies that float on the 
surface of the deep to and fro, beat- 
en this way by one wave and that 
by another, unable to remain sta- 
tionary long enough to fix them- 
selves to any point of rest. Such is 
the state of my mind, and it is one 
certainly very unfavourable- to my 
present purpose. 

Yet this very dearth of ideas, or 
of confusion in their arrangement, 
has, by acting upon itself, given 
rise to some reflections on the 
causes in which they may origin- 
ate. The mind of the writer 
should, like that of the philoso- 
pher, be able to lay aside the 
cares of life, and apply itself to the 
subject of its speculations, to pur- 
sue the direction to which his specu- 
lations may lead him in a strait line, 
without deviation ; it is thus only 
that the subject will be made to un- 
fold itself, and stand exposed to 
view in all the colours which nature 
or fancy may bestow upon it. When 
I went to school, I frequently return- 
ed a borrowed penknife, pencil, Sec, 
to my teacher, with this boyish in- 
junction, " mind, sir, I have brought 
it back." " Do you mind it," he 
would reply, " I have other things 
to attend to ; the mind which must 
torture itself for means to supply 
a large family with bread cannot 
attend to trifles." And is it thus ; does 
he who has many cares resting on 
Jiis mind feel less sensibly the re- 
spective weight of each, and is he 
capable of supporting them collec- 
tively with as little suffering as he 
who has but one ? has nature kindly 
restricted and humbled the pride of 
prosperity, and diminished the arro- 
gance of power, by an equal distri- 
bution of the cares of life, in weight 
if not in number ? has she given the 
lonely, the afflicted children of ad- 
versity the consolation of the assur- 
ance that they bear no more that\ 
5 
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their share of wretchedness which 
has been laid on the whole human 
rade ? doe^ the monarch who sways 
the sceptre of dominion over obe- 
dient millions enjoy his power 
with no less anxiety and care 
than the lowest of his subjects I If 
it is so, then men are indeed equal, 
and the old proverb, " every one 
has his trouble," is a true one. Then 
why all this contention about power, 
dominion, and pre-eminence, about 
glory, wealth, and fame, if, by pos- 
sessing all these things, we pnly 
change our condition by giving one 
cause of care for another ; if our 
enjoyments are not increased, nor 
cur sorrows diminished I 

There are few persons who do 
not at times feel a certain restless- 
ness, a sort of confusion in the ope- 
rations of the mind, which disables 
them from fixing their attention to 
a single point; though they may 
continually attempt to force their 
thoughts to fiow in a certain chan- 
nel, the endeavour seems to be as 
vain as it would be to try to make 
a stream of water rise above the 
head of the fountain which supplies 
it. This seldom happens, except 
when some cai|se of care is predo- 
minant ; that cause wholly possesses 
the mind, and oppresses it ; all 
other thoughts, if they strike the 
attention, glance (.0' from it like 
water from an oily substance, and 
the very exertion we may make to 
lay aside the predominating care is 
painful. Here we can trace a 
considerable resemblance between 
the human mind and the members of 
the body : the hand once filled can 
pontain no more ; thus it is wjth the 
mind : there are some considera- 
tions which so completely fill it, 
that it can contain nothing else. 
Thus the lover's >yaking thoughts 
and- nightly dreams are of his mis- 
tress ; if he speaks, it is of her, or 
should he be drawn irom the sabject, 
he soon returns to it ; grief produces 
the same effects, and, indeed, all 
those passions and emotions which 
are capable of being excited to in- 
tensity. To this rule I think there 
are not many exceptions. Casar, 



if I mistake not, boasts of dictating 
to several secretaries at one and the 
same time, but the limits of haman 
power enables the greater part of 
mankind to do but one thing at a 
time, wherever the power necessa- 
ry to be exerted is placed in the 
same member of the body, or the 
same faculty of the mind. 

The pursuit of this vagrant and ir- 
regular train of thoughts has brought 
me nearly to the end of my paper, and 
to the end of my reasoning at pre- 
sent,without drawing an unerring in- 
ference. I have merely thrown to- 
gether a few detached hints, which 
may be useful to another who chuses 
to pursue the same course of specu- 
lation. Yet, to account in some 
measure for this irregularity, it be- 
comes me to mention, that I have 
just returned from the funeral of a 
much regretted friend*, and the 
recollection of his good qualities, 
and my deep sense of his loss, has 
produced that restlessness and that 
confusion which is so evident is this 
paper. 

VAftVERDf. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

UTER ARY, PHILOSOPHIC AL,COM- 
MKRCIAL, AND AGRICULTl/KAL 
INT£LLIG¥:NC£. 

THERE will soon be published in 
Philadelphia a new and interesting 
work, entitled " the Columbiad, a 
poem, in ten books, by Joel Barlow." 
This work will be ornamented with 
twelve engravings, which have been 
done in England by the mo^t emi- 
nent artists, and at great expence. 
They are in the first style of ele- 
gance. The typographical part, 
wholly American, is executed in a 
manner highly creditable to the se- 
veral artists employed. The paper 
by Allies, the type by Binny and 
Ronaldson, and the printing, with 
consummate taste and care, by Fry 
and Kam merer ; it will be published 

• This paptr w^as written nearly 
two years since* 
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by C. and A. Conrad and Co., in one 
volume, quarto. A work like this, 
on a great national subject, must 
excite a high degree of interest In 
the present instance, we are confi- 
dent that the public expectation 
-will not be disappointed ; and while 
the Columbiad will be cited as a 
monument of American genius, the 
publishers are determined that this 
edition shall do equal honour to our 
arts. 

B. and T. Kite have in the press, 
and will publish early in Novem- 
ber, Chaptal's Chemistry, with 
improvements and additions by 
James Woodhouse, M. D., professor 
of chemistry in the university of 
Pennsylvania, in two volumes, octa- 
vo. They have also in the press, a 
letter on the Inoculation of the Vac- 
cina ; practised in Sicily, by doctor 
Francesco Calcagni, translated from 
the Italian, by Edward Cutbush, 
M. D. — A sketch of the character, 
and an account of the last illness of 
the Rev. John Cowper, A. M. writ- 
ten by his brother, the late William 
Cowper, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
They have likewise issued propo- 
sals for publishing Elements of Na- 
tural Philosophy ; explaining the 
laws and principles of attraction, 
gravitation, mechanics, pneumatics, 
hydrostatics, hydraulics, electricity, 
and optics ; with a general view of 
the solar system, adapted to public 
and private instruction, by John 
Webster, with notes and correc- 
tions, by Robert Patterson, profes- 
sor of mathematics in the university 
of Pennsylvania. 

Samuel F. Bradford will shortly 
publish a new and interesting work, 
entitled, A Portraiture of Metho- 
dism, being an impartial view of 
,the rise, progress, doctrine, disci- 
pline, and manners, of the VVesley- 
an methodists, by Joseph Nightin- 
gale. 



A very interesting work, received 
by the last arrivals from London, 



entitled, "-The Last Year of the 
Reign and Life of Louis XVI, by 
Francis Hue, one of the officers of 
the king's chamber, named by that 
monarch, after the 10th of August, 
1792, to the honour of continuing 
.with him and the royal family, 
translated from the French, by R. 
E. Dallas, Esquire," is putting to 
press by Mr. James Humphreys. 

In addition to the above, Mr. 
Humphreys has put to press, and 
will speedily publish, " An account 
of the Life and Writings of that ce- 
lebrated divine, Hugh Blair, one of 
the ministers of the high church, 
and professor of rhetoric and belles 
lettres, in the university of Edin- 
burgh, by the late John Hill, LL. D , 
professor of humanity in the univer- 
sity, and fellow of the royal society 
of Edinburgh." 

Mr. Thomas Dobson has issued 
proposals for publishing, in one vo- 
lume, octavo. The History of Bap- 
'tism, by the Rev. R. Robinson, of 
Cambridge, England, abridged by 
the Rev. Samuel Jones, D. D. 

By late accounts from London 
we are informed, that an interesting 
compilation is preparing for the 
press, a transcript of which the au» 
thor, an unwearied advocate in the 
cause of humanity, intends to trans- 
mit here for publication, by an early 
opportunity. It is to be entitled 
The History of the Rise, Progress, 
and Accomplishment of that Great 
Event, the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, by Thomas Clarkson, and 
will be comprised in two thick octa- 
vo volumes. 



The following new publications 
have appeared in the course of the 
last month : 

A Tour through Holland, along 
the right and left banks of the Rhine 
to the south of Germany, in the 
summer and autumn of 1806. By 
sir John Carr, author of the Stran- 
ger in France, Northern Summer, 
Stranger in Ireland, &c. 
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The Life of George Washington, 
commander in chief of the armies of 
the United States of America 
throughout the war which establish- 
ed their independence, and first 
president of the United States, by 
David Ramsay, M. D., author of 
the Histooy of the American Revo- 
lution. 

Lectures on the Catechism, on 
Confirmation and the Liturgy of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, de- 
livered to the students of that deno- 
mination, in the Philadelphia aca- 
demy, to which is prefixed the Ca- 
techism, an appendix, and occasional 
prayers, with an address to parents, 
sponsors, and guardians. Published 
for the use of that institution, by 



youth, or too dee|^y impressed upon 
their memories. 

The emperor of Russia has pre- 
sented to Peter Dobell, Esq. of Phi- 
ladelphia, now resident in Canton, 
a diamond ring of considerable va- 
lue, as a testimonial of his esteem 
for services rendered by that gentle- 
man to a Russian circumnavigator, 
who had put into the port of Can- 
ton. The ring is in the possession 
of a gentleman of this city. 

A medal has lately been struck, 
in this city, upon the retirement of 
Washington. It was engraved by 
Reich, upon the designs of a person 



James Abercrombie, D. D., one of of taste ; the head from a drawinc 
the assistant ministers of Christ of Stuart's, sketched on purpose 

church and St. Peter's, and director ' *- *- • 

of the academy. ^ ,. . 

A diploma has been granted to 
George Washington Park Custis, 
Esq., of Virginia, by the agricultural 
society of Boston, for the improve* 
ments he has effected in the breed 
of sheep. Of the samples of wool 
he presented, the weight of each 
fleece averaged 41b, and is sheared 
twice a year. 



Vols. 1st and 2d of the Life of 
Samuel Johnson, LL. D. Compre- 
hending an account of his studies 
and numerous works, in chronologi- 
cal order ; a series of his Epistolary 
Correspondence' and Conversations 
with many eminent persons ; and 
various original pieces of his com- 
position, never before published. 
The whole exhibiting a view of li- 
terature and literary men in Great 
Britain, for near half a century, du- 
ring which he flourished, by James 
Boswell, Esq. 

A new pamphlet has made its ap. 

pearance in Kentucky, entitled 

A View of the President's Con< 



Late donations and additions to 
the Philadelphia Museum : 

A large seal, called elephant seal, 
12 feet 6 inches long ; together with 
leopard and beaver seals, pinguins, 
&c., presented by captain, Ferris. 
An East Indian pipe or hubble- 
w. „.w . . ^^.«w«v - x^w..- '^"^^l^i moorish slippers, elegant 
duct wncerdng\hVconspiracy"rf g!!^^!^ ?}„i^f:J, presented by Mr. 
1806. By Joseph Hamilton Daviess, **"*"'' 
late attorney of the United States of 
Kentucky." 



We hear with pleasure that Mar- 
shall's Life of Washington has 
been introduced into several schools 
in this city, and is taught as a book 
of elementary instiniction. We 
wish that the example may be ifol- 
lowed, and the practice rendered 
general. The information contain- 
ed in these volumes catmot be too 
early instilled into the minds of our 



Samuel Parrish. 

Specimens of penmanship written 
for the museum ; one of them exhi- 
bits the Lord's prayer, written in 
one line SJ inches long, and£(gain in 
a circle the size of one-sixth of a 
dime, written and presented by Mr. 
Samuel Lewis. 

Nutmegs with the mace round 
them, pinguins, &c., presented by 
captain J. W. Cox. 

A collection of East Indian insects, 
presented by Mr. Cunningham. 

A buck's horn, dug out of a well 
in Richmond, Virginia, at the depth 
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of 96 feet, presented by Joha Moys, 
Esq. Richmond. 

A drawing of flowers, executed 
by miss Sarah Rogers, of New York, 
who from her birth has not had the 
use of her h-^nds, holding the pencil, 
pen, brush, or scissors, in her mouth, 
presented by William Hamilton, 
Esq., Woodlands. 

Handsomely cut papers and needle 
work, by miss Ann M. Honeywell, 
of New York, who was born without 
hands ; she holds the paper or work 
in her toes, and the scissors' or 
needle in her mouth, occasionally 
clearing the thread, &c., with the 
stump of her arm ; likewise her 
shoes, which exactly resemble the 
dinninutive shoes of the Chinese la- 
^es, presented by herself. 

New patent washing machine, in- 
vented by S. Willard, jun., New 
York. 

A collection of mosses and coral- 
lines, presented by Mrs. Martha 
Moore. 

Another collection of ditto, to- 
gether with chrystals, Sec, from 
Bath, presented by Mrs. Dilwin. 

Fossils, chiefly corals, formed on 
the falls of the Ohio, and in a cave 
in the Great Barren, presented 
by Mr. Bickham. 

Arabic coins, found in the rains of 
the ancient city of Carieta, near 
Gibraltar,, presented by Mr. Daniel 
Smith, Burlington. 

Impression of the medal to com- 
modore Preble, presented by Mr. 
George Armitage. 

Seven Brazilian coins, from 1719 
to 1806, presented by Mr, Willet. 

Chinese wooden bellows, a dag* 
ger, and other curiosities from Owy- 
hee and Java, presented by Mr. 
Charles Graff. 

Specimens of Irish turf, Dutch 
turf, and a loadstone from Schuyler's 
moaatain, presented by Mr. Talbot 
Hamilton. 

An ancient copper coin, dug from 
among the ruins of a triumphal arch 
in Tripoli, presented by Mr. Henry 
Denison. 

Specimens of Prussian ^ue, ma- 
nufactured in Philadelphia, and pre- 
sented by Mr. CaWcleugh, 



Snuff-box made of the lava of 
Mount Vesuvius, and an Indiaa 
stone tobacco pipe, representing a 
grotesque Indian. 

Animal Biography, 3 vols., octava 

Introduction to the Ornithology 
of the United States, by Alexander 
Wilson. 

Spallanzani's Travels, 4 vols., oc- 
tavo. 

Abbe Lazzaro's Travels. 

Black's Lectures on Chemistry, 3 
vols., 8va 

O'Gallaghan's First Principles of 
Nature, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Zoonomia, or the Laws of Or- 
ganic Life, by Dr. Darwin, 2 vols., 
8va 

Trotter's Essay on Drunkenness, 
octavo. 

Letters from the East, 2 vols.,8vo. 
presented by judge Goldsborough, 
Maryland. 

Melshiemer's Catalogue of Penn- 
sylvania Insects, part first. 

French and Flemish Dictionary, 
printed at Rotterdam, in 1569, 
presented by Mr. Samuel Lewis. 

Barton's Medical and Physical 
Journal, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Farmer's Letters, 8va, presented 
by Mr. James Ross. 

Three jaw teeth of the Asiatic 
elephants, presented Mr. Nicholas 
Burns. 



The 61st air voyage of the fa- 
mous Mr. Blanchard, being the 11th 
<^ his lady, was performed the 3d 
of August, near Rotterdam. Though 
every prospect appeared very fa- 
vourable for the intended voyage, yet 
it was disturbed by an unfortunate 
accident A quarter after 6 o'clock, 
the beginning was made with filling 
the montgolfiere, and before half 
past 7 o'clock the balloon was per- 
fectly ready, and left the ground; 
but unfortunately took hold by an 
iron wire, on which it before had 
been fastened, loosened itself vio- 
lently, and received a lai*ge rift, 
which occasioned the flying otf* of 
the balloon against a large tree, and 
thereby got an opening. Neverthe- 
less the voyage would have been 
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crowned with success had not the 
balloon in rising into the air been 
encountered by a whirlwind, which 
brought the gallery into disorder, 
and enlarged the opening. 

This ever before fortunate air 
traveller now fell out of the balloon, 
first upon the top of a house, and 
from thence on the ground, by 
which he received a large contu- 
sion on his head, but is, however, in 
a state of recovery. 

It appeared madame Blanchard 
would have escaped better, by fall- 
ing first on some trees, but her agi- 
tation on seeing the descension of 
her husband, made such an impres- 
sion upon her organs of speech, 
that she is now in a kind of dumb 
and lifeless state. 



There are in Great Britain, in- 
cluding the army, navy, &c., inha- 



bitants 

Of which under 15 

From 15 to 20 

Volunteers of the united 
kingdom 

Militia of Great Britain 

Persons employed in Eng- 
land in agriculture 

— in trade and ma- 



10.979,080 
3,559,796 
6,744,847 

700,000 
70,388 

1,524,227 

1,770,332 



34,874,000 

19,365,340 

2,370,000 



nufactures 
In England there are 

acres 
In Scotland 
In Wales 

There are in England, scarcely 
four acres to each person, twelve 
acres to each person in Scotland, 
and nearly ten to every person in 
Wales, about five acres to each 
person in Great Britain: three 
acres well cultivated are supposed 
sufficient for each person. 
The inhabitants of Ire- 
land are 
There die in Great Bri- 
tain every year 
Every month 
week 

hour 

— ^— three minutes 
Number of inhabitants 



5,499,944 



332,708 

23,582 

6,398 

914 

40 

2 

the 



thirteen largest cities and towns in 



Great Britain, according to a cen- 
sus taken in 1801. 
London, including Westmin- 
ster and South wark 864,825 

Manchester 84,020 

Edinburgh, including Leith 82,560 

Liverpool 77,653 

Glasgow 77,385 

Birmingham 73,670 

Bristol 68,645 

Leeds 53,252 

Plymouth 44 194 

Sheffield 32,102 

Paisley 31,179 

Hull 29,156 

Dundee :26,084 



The following is the amount of 
the British naval force up to the 
first of September : At sea 96 ships 
of the line, 10 from 50 to 44 guns, 
134 frigates, 153 sloops, Sec, and 
199 gun brigs and other vessels. 
Total, 592. In port and fitting, 
guard ships, &c., 74 ships of the line, 
8 from 50 to 44, SS frigates, 42 
sloops. Sec, and 48 gun brigs and 
other vessels. Total, 178. Build- 
ing, 34 ships of the line, 25 frigates, 
25 sloops. Sec, and 4 gun brigs and 
other vessels. Total, 88. In ordi- 
nary, 42 ships of the line, 12 from 
50 to 44, 54 frigates, 44 sloops, Sec, 
and 17 gun brigs and other vessels. 
Total, 268. Grand total, 1,026. 



From the registers of deaths in 
the Russian empire, during the 
year 1806, it appears that there di- 
ed in that period one between 14^5 
and 150 years of age, one between 
130 and 135, four between 125 and 
130, six between 120 and 125, thir- 
ty-two between 115 and 120, twen- 
ty-six between 110 aaid 116, eighty- 
six between 105 and 110, a hun- 
dred and thirty-seven between 100 
and 105, and eleven hundred and 
thirty-four between 95 and 100. 



On Saturday some very valuable 
pictures were sold at Mr. Christie's 
rooms in Pall-mall, London, but 
that by which the collection v 
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eminently^ distinguished was the 
woman taken in adultery^ the cele- 
brated chef-d'oeuvre of Rembrandt. 
There are some circumstances in the 
history of this picture which de- 
serve to be stated. It was painted 
by Rembrandt for his patron the 
burgomaster Six, and occupied se- 
ven months of the artist's time. It 
remained in the burgomaster's fami- 
ly until last year, when his descend- 
ant, who was ruined by the revolu- 
tion in Holland, found himself un- 
der the necessity of selling this last 
memorial of taste and munificence 
of his ancestor. The purchaser was 
obliged to use great precautions to 
prevent it from falling into the 
hands of those rapacious agents of 
Bonaparte, who are employed to 
plunder every country that has fall- 
en under his power of its best works 
of art. The picture vas secretly 
moved to a port on the Baltic, 
where it was shipped for England. 
Since it has been in Mr. Christie's 
rooms, sir Francis Baring offered 
4000 guineas for it; but it was final- 
ly knocked down at 5000. As a 
painting, it ha^ never been excelled. 
There is a kind of magic effect 
produced by its colour, after which 
we search in vain among the known 
principles and common practices, of 
art. A magnificence, a splendour, 
and brilliancy are united with a de- 
licacy, freshness, and transparency, 
which has never been rivalled, and 
whilst every thing that the pallet 
could supply has been tributary to 
the artist's hand, the whole has 
been so skilfully subdued, and kept 
down to its proper tone and just 
harmony, that nothing has been left 
predominant, or decided, or gaudy. 
By the most happy union and con- 
trast, a regularity of effect has been 
diffused over the whole ; and whilst 
the most powerful colours which 
belong to the Gula, and the Tri- 
umph, have been employed, the ge^ 
nius of the painter has enabled him, 
by opposition and contrast, to make 
the grand effect of his composition 
fall under that class which compre- 
hends the sober, the solemn, and 
the sublime. "" 



The following is a list of the prin* 
cipal pictures, and the prices at 
which they were knocked down. 

Guineaa. 
Sea Piece, Rembrandt, 470 

Neptune's Grotto, 410 

St. Jerome, L. Da Vinci, 540 

Landscape, Evening, Claude, 1800 
Le Montin Favori, Corregio, 800 
Virgin and Child, Corregio, 3000 
Woman taken in adultery, 

Rembrandt, 5000 



Upwards of three hundred years 
ago, that important officer called 
the master of the ceremonies, who 
officiated for Julius II, ranked the 
powers of Europe in the following 
order : 

1 The emperor of Germany^ 
Q King of the Romans, 

3 France, 

4 Spain, 

5 Arragon, 

6 Portugal, 

7 England, 

8 Sicily, 

9 Scotland, 

10 Hungary, 

11 Navarre, 

12 Cyprus, 

13 Bohemia, 

14 Holland, 

15 Denmark, 

16 Republic of Venice, 

17 Duke of Brittany, 

18 Duke of Burgundy, 

19 Elector of Bavaria, 

20 Elector of Brandenburgh, 

21 Elector ofSaxony, 

22 Archduke of Austria, 

23 Duke of Savoy, 

24 Grand duke of Florence. 
Russia, Prussia, and Sweden do 

not appear in the catalogue : and 
the papal sovereign, who presided 
over the college princes, has now, 
in a manner, withdrawn from the 
political hemisphere. 



On Monday, August 10, as some 
workmen were digging for the foun- 
dation of a house near the Mount, 
without Micklegate Bar, York, Eng- 
lanc1,they broke into a vault about four 
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feet from tbe Mrfece, bvilt of stone, 
and arcbed over with Roman bricks, 
with a small door of entrance at 
tbe north end; the length of the 
vaidt was eig^t feet, the height six 
feet, and breadth fiire fieet ; in this 
was discovered a €dffin of coarse 
rag-stone grk, covcired with a fiag 
of blue stone, aboat seven feet long, 
three feet two niches wide, four 
inches thick, and one foot nine 
inches deep, containing a human 
skeleton entire, with the teeth com- 
plete, supposed to be the remains of 
a Roman lady, and to have been de- 
posiited l^ere from 1400 to 1700 
years. Near the skull lay a small 
glass phial, or lachrymatory, with 
fragments of another phial, the in- 
side of which appeared to have been 
silver. At a little distance from the 
vault, was also fband an urn of a red 
colour, in which were deposited the 
ashes and bones, partly burnt, of a 
human body. It is supposed that 
the urn must have lain there near 
2000 years, as the Romans discon- 
tinued the practice of burning their 
dead prior to that period. 

An extraordinary commotion was 
observed in the tide in Truro river, 
Scotland, on the morning of Satur- 
day se'nnight ; the sea had been eb- 
bing about an hour and a half, when 
it suddenly recoiled with a very ra- 
pid current, and flowed about eigh- 
teen inches pferpendicurVar at Truro 
quay, then ebbed off and re-flowed a 
second time. V^t have not heard 
whether the same effect was observ- 
ed upon the coast ; nor can we ac- 
count for such phenomena, which 
have indeed been observed on for- 
mer occasions, without being known 
to be accompanied by corresponding 
convulsions of the earth. But re- 
collecting that at the time of the 
great earthquake which destroyed 
old Lisbon, a similar commotion 
was observed in the sea on the Cor* 
nibh coast, it is viewed in tbe present 
case with some apprehensions. 

Master Betty, the British Roscius, 
has finally retired from the stage. 



He is educating for the church by a 
respectable clergfman, who is to 
have SOO/. a year for his tuition. 



There are now living at Chum- 
leigh, a small town in the north of 
Devon, three women, whose united 
ages form a total of 277 years. Two 
of them bear the same name, but 
are not related to each other ; the 
eider, Mary Collins, who completed 
h«r 93d year last December, suc- 
ceeded her husband many years ago 
in the capacity of sexton of the pa- 
rishi and, until within these few 
months, she diHgently performed the 
duties of that office. No one was 
more methodical nor expeditious in 
the digging of a grave ; and at this 
time, she regularly tolls the bell, and, 
during divine service, perambulates 
the church to keep idle boys under 
proper discipline ; indeed the 
watchfbl eye of the old sexton is 
frequently made known to the con- 
gregation by the resounding lashes 
of her whip on the backs of the lit- 
tle culprits. Her stature is rather 
masculine, she walks perfectly up- 
right, her chief ft)od tea, and her 
strength so well preserved that she 
occasionally assists her daughter^ 
who is a poor washer*woman, in 
that laborious employment. 



In cases of fire, the following 
is suggested to those who may be 
employed in its extinction : As heat 
and smoke ascend to the upper part 
of the room, a stream of pure air 
occupies the space near the floor, a 
person can crawl on his hands and 
knees, into a room full of smoke, 
and by 'keeping his face close to the 
floor, he may go and return where 
no one could walk upright. This 
method is practised by tbe London 
'firemen, who have hence acquired 
the name of Salamanders. 



There Is not an article of com- 
merce that more strongly proves 
the rapid progress of the domestic 
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manufoctures of the United States 
than shamach. Ten years agp shu- 
mach was exported from Hew 
London to a considerable extent; 
but its high freight, and its inferio- 
rity to the shnioach from the Le- 
vant, depressed It so much in the 
EngHsh markets, that its mana&c-> 
ture at New Londoa was discon- 
tinued. The Sicily shumach, either 
by climate, culture, or manipula- 
tion, is vastly superior to the shu- 
mach of the eastern states, the 
quantity of tanning principle it 
contains being in its favour in the 
proportion of four to one. It may, I 
believe, be purchased at Catania, 
Messina, or Palermo, at eiglit doU 
lars per ton ; and would amply re- 
ward the importer to the United 
States, as our own shumach, which 
is poor and becoming very scarce, 
now sells at forty-five dollars per 
ton. 



We are informed that a patent 
has been granted in England to 
Mr. J. Brown, for an improvement 
on the printing press, by which 
nearly double the Quantity of work 
performed, by the usual mode of 
operation will be accomplished in 
the same time by half the number 
of hands, and half the usual la^ 
bour. This press is of an entirely 
new construcdon, and the expedition 
and ease are acquired by the addi- 
tional power given, and by means 
of a cylinder supplying the types 
with ink, by the motion of the ttia* 
chineryv 



A respectable dyer in the west of 
England has discovered a process 
by which a most beautiful and fixed 
scarlet dye is extracted from the 
lac lake, obtained as a mucilage 
from the fruit of the opuiitia, or 
scarlet pear, on which the cochi- 
neal insect feeds and receives all 
its beautiful and valuable dye ; and 
it appears, that very little colour 
can be obtained from this article 
but by this process, i|khich*renders 
it fulljikr^qual, or superior) to cochl- 

VOL. ^III. NO. xj-i.-S. 



neal, and viU accordingly furnish a 
substitute of equal value. 



The society of the sciences at 
Flushing have proposed a gold me- 
dal for the following question, to be 
answered within a year. <' As the 
utility of pouring out oil and other 
fat substances, during storms at sea, 
is established by sufficient proofs : , 
but as the objection that this method 
may be prejudicial to ships which 
follow, has not been sufficiently ob- 
viated, the society requires to 
know what is the physical princi- 
ple of calming the waves by pour- 
ing out fat substances : and can the 
above objection be entirely done 
away by any explanation ?'^ It is 
remarkable, that the same questioa 
was proposed last yeatj and no an- 
swer returned to it. 



A vessel upon a new and curious 
construction has been projected by 
lord Stanhope, and' will, in a few 
days undergo the inspection of seve- 
ral gentlemen, skilled in naval ar- 
chitecture. It some time since sug- 
gested itself to his lordship^s intelli- 
gent mind, that the danger result- 
ing from a ship's missing stays, as 
it IS termed, might be obviated, and, 
in fact, that vessels might be navi- 
gated altogether without rudders 
affixed to the stems, and in a bet- 
ter way than they are at present. 
His lordship set about the investi- 
gation, and has produced a vessel 
that will at all times answer the 
helm, and, while there is a plank 
standing, will be perfectly manage- 
able at sea. It is bv a sort of lee 
board affixed to the sRle of the ship, 
which his lordship terms gills, and 
which are so managed as to give 
the required direction. The vessel 
is also built without a keel, his lord- 
ship being of opinion that part of a 
ship prevents its velocity throi^h 
the water, from the increased re- 
sistance it produced. There are 
many other alterations, but the 
principal are those of taking away 
the rudder and keel, hitherto eon- 
6 
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sidered most essential requisites in 
the construction of vessels. 



Major-general Grant has announ- 
ced the discovery of the longitude, 
by a matheroaticai instrument, 
which shows the rate of a ship sail- 
ing continually with the greatest 
accuracy. This instrument is con- 
nected with others, which point out 
the rate of the ship, her latitude 
and loni^tude, in*direa or oblique 
sailing. 



Some time aso, a woman passing 
through one of the streets of Bor- 
deaux was suddenly attacked with 
a fit of epilepsy, having at the mo- 
ment a child of six months old in 
her arms. Such a distressing situa- 
tion speedily attracted a crowd of 
spectators, who were, however, un- 
able to a£ford the st^rer any re- 
Wi At that moment, a young sail- 
or breaking through the crowd, call- 
ed for some grams of roug^ salt, 
which he forced into the woman's 
mouth. This immediately had the 
eflfect of restoring the woman's sen- 
sation and speech ; and her convul- 
sions were immediately stopped. 
The young sailor, who had been at 
Madagascar, said, that he there saw 
this remedy applied to persons at- 
tacked with epilepsy with astonish- 
ing success. 
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The leaves of the beech tree 
make remarkably sweet and whole- 
some beds and matrasses. In Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Switzerland, 
persons of the first quality prefer 
them to any other. The^ retain the 
scent of new hay for six or seven 
years ; and from thdr softness, and 
loose lying together, make a most 
delightml bed indeed. The ancients 
had not a more favourite tree than 
the beech, and for very good rea- 
sons : it furnished them with almost 
ever^ thing their simple manners 
required. 

** Hence in the world's first years, the 

humble shed 
Was happily and fully fiimished ; 
Beech made their chests, their bed* 

and homely stools^ 
Beech made their boards their plat« 

ters, and their bowls," &c. 



To grve any wood the polish of 
mahogany ^"^Ima the surface, and 
rub it with a solution of nitrous 
acid. Afterwards one ounce and a 
half of dragon's blood dissolved in a 
pint of carbonate of soda are to be 
well mixed together and filtered. 
The liquid, in thb thin state, is to 
be placed on the wood with a soft 
brush. Repeat this process two or 
three times at intervals, and rub it 
when dry. The sur&ce will resem- 
ble a mirror. 



POETRY. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

rSANSLATION OF A CELEBRATZD 
FRAGMENT BY SIMONIDBS. 

The following satire was the subject 
of a very interesting paper in the 
Spectator, and is there introduced 
by judicious and elegant observa' 
lions. 

*« Simonides, a poet famous in his ge- 
neration, is, I thiiJ^, author of Uie 



oldest satire that is now extant & 
and, as some say, of the first that, 
was ever written. This poet flou- 
rished about four hundred years af- 
ter the siege of Troy ; and shows, 
by his way of writing, the simplici. 
ty, or rather coarseness, of Se age 
in which he lived. I hav taken 
notice, in a former speculation, Uiat 
the rule of observing \MaX the 
FrencJ^ call the bienseai:ci hi an al- 
lusion, has been found out ^f latter 
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years ; imd that the ttnclentSy pro- 
vided there was a likeness in 
their similitude, did Aot much trou- 
ble themselves about the decency 
of the comparison. The satire or 
iambics of Simonides, with which 
I shall entertain my readers in the 
present psiper, are a remarkable in- 
stance of what I formerly advanced. 
The subject of this satire is wo- 
man. He describes the sex in 
their several characters, which he 
derives to them from a fanciful sup- 
position raised upon the doctrine of 
pre-existence. He tells us, that 
tjie gods formed tlie souls of wo- 
men out of those seeds and princi- 
ples which compose several kinds 
of animals and elements ; and that 
their good or bad dispositions arise 
in them according as such and 
such seeds and principles predomi- 
nate in their constitutions/' 
These excellent remarks preclude 
the* necessity of any further intro- 
duction. If I need any apology 
for presenting a translation of what 
as so avowedly contrary to bienaeoficey 
1 hope it will be admitted that when 
Mr, Addison has discovered so xnuch 
force and such felicity of expres- 
sion as to deserve a lit^al version, 
there .must be enough of poetical 
merit to justify an attempt to pre- 
serve the spirit, as well ai} the 
seftse, of the original. 

APART from man, to no erne rule 
confin'd. 

Has changeful nature form'd the fe- 
male mind. 

This moulded from the svtine^s pollut- 
ed breed. 

Slut in her house, and gluttpn in her 
feed. 

Unclean in person, negligent in dress. 

Wallows in self-created nasrtiness. 

That from the essence of ihefox was 

made : 
Discerning wojnan ! to whose min4» 

'display'd. 
The various forms of vice and virtue 

Ue. 
Well mark'd by her aU-penetrating 

eye; 
Who yet, as interest rules, or passion 

bums. 
Is wise, arid good, and weak, and 

bad, by turns. 



One from a piying bitch her race be- 
trays. 

Eager to know and learn the hidden 
ways. 

Who throws about her keen enquir- 
ing eyes, 

And barks for ever, though she no- 
thing spies. 

Threaten, you'll not the more lier 
tong^ restrain ; 

Knock out her tepth with stones, you 
toil in vain : 

The milder arts of sofl persuasion try. 

Yet, let her waUc, or ride, or standi 
or lie, 

Ring^in your ears, by no remorse kept 
back. 

And still will ring th'ungovemable 
clack. 

Thigy for her husband's everlasting 
bane. 

Bom of the earth^Mhi^ ang^ gods or- 
dain. 

Nor good, i|or iU, this senseless crea- 
ture feels, 

Yet shows unequ^'d judgment in 
her meals ; 

And, when the sky descends in wini- 
try snows. 

Creeps nearer to the 0re to warm hqr 
toes. 

Now bring the #ea-bred creature to 

your mind. 
To day she smiles on all, to all is 

kind. 
And the pleas'd guest, delighted with 

her care. 
Thinks none more g^ood, more affable, 

or fair. 
To-morrow, clouds thst heav'nly fi>rm 

disgrace. 
Frowns clothe her forehead, passions 

dim her face ; 
Strong, and n^ore strong, her cause- 
less fury glows. 
Alike a^waken'd by her friends and 

foes. 
As, when the summer sun shines fair 

and free, . 
To joyful sajlprs smiles the tranquil 

sea. 
But soon, when wint'ry clouds tl>e 

sky deform. 
Swells to the thunders of the hideous 

storm. 

One of the ass the patient image 
shows, 
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Who, not till urg^d by hunger, thirst, 

and blows, 
At length performs each several task 

assigned, 
And ends each labour to the master's 

mind. 
Tet she, both day and night, by 

stetlth in fed. 
Nor over-faithftil to her husband's 

bed. 

The weazvl forms a sad and wretched 
race. 

With joyless eye, and beauty -lacking 
face, 

^Vho feel no passion, nor excite de- 
sire. 

Guiltless alike of Love and Fancy's 
fire. 

And. every art but how to cheat a 
friend. 

Defraud the poor, and save a eftndle^s 
end. 

The his^'fed *ued^ who proud, with 
flowing mane. 

Scorns the low la^^win of the ^nsy 
and wain, ^ 

Marks one class "more, tnhich nei- 
ther spin nor sew, 

Nor deign to cast one careful glance 
below ; 

Nor parent's care, nor wife's affection 
prove. 

Chained to the toilet by a stronger 
love. 

More pressing duties streams of fra- 
grance pour. 

Wreath the bright locks, and chase 
the matching flow'r. 

Till she at last in ill her lustre burst. 

The world's great idol* but— a wife 
accurst 



Peform'd alike ill manner as in shape. 

Next come the hateful children of 
the ape; 

Where'er they w&lk, who rsuse a ge- 
neral shout. 

And fix, where'er they stop, the gaz- 
ing rout ; 

With narrow liips, thin chest, and 
dropsicd waist, 

(Unhappy man, by such a wife em- 
brac'd!) 

Cunning and trick engage the dirty 
brood. 

Perpetual guile* and base ingratitude. 
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THS RZyG. 

DEAR do I prize this little ring. 
Where braided is her silken hair. 

Whose beauty in a softer string 
Binds my poor heart a prisoner : 

Dearer than aught the Atlantic deep 
ContuBS within her pearly caves. 

Or Pertt*s lofly mountains keep 
Conceal'd amid their golden graves. 

What tho' the miser's painful hand 
These boundless stores of wealth 
should drain. 

Would these one single joy command. 
Or mitigate one moment's pain ? 

To me the gift of plighted love, 
£ndu'd with more than magic 
charm, 

A source of ceaseless joy will prove. 
And turn aside each threat'mng 
I harm. 

Near to my heart, till languid, cold. 
Life's purple stream runs weak and 
faint. 

It will I wear, as pilgrims hold 
The relics of some h(dy saint. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

TME OLD bachelor's PETITION. 

** I wish I had been married thir^ 
years ago ! O that a wife and half 
a score children would now start 
up around me, and bring sdong with 
tliem all that aflection which we 
should have had for each other by 
being earlier acquainted !" 

M&s. Ingbbald. 

PITY the sorrows of a single life. 
And hear a lass-lorn bachelor com- 
plain; 
Ye dove-ey'd damsels, listen tO/ my 
tale. 
Your sympathy may mitigate my 
pain. 

Tho' now tlie jest of every bloomipg 
nymph. 
The mark where points the finger 
of proud scorn, 
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I fluttered once a fav'rite of the fair. Led some fjur damsel to the ni^- 

As blithe as sky-lark in spring's pur- tial shrine ! 

pie mom. Then had ray bosom felt domestic 

bliss, 

Stranger to grief, with spirits debo- And all the sweets of wedded love 

nair, been mine. 
At Pleasure's summoni^ ready to 

advance. Blest state ! the only paradise below, 

I join'd the sprightly group at mask xhy Wooming joys are aU denied 

or ball, tome; 

And with fair partner wove the O for a troop of rosv-visag^dboys, 

mazy dance. To gambol round, and climb their 

father's knee ! 
Ah ! halcycMi seasons, pregnant with 

delight, „ ,. , , When grim Affliction shows hbr pal- 

Continue still to recollection dear ! g^j^ ^^^^jj^ 

Blaok periods have succeeded those q ^ ^^^ ^^^ companion near my 

so bright, bed 

And gloomy moments big with To hover o'er, and ev'ry wish prevent, 

anxous fear. q^ ^i^ ti„d ^^ ^ g^ay my droop- 

inff head ! 

But why indulge the retrospective ^ 

Why^'S' o'er iUs that ciumot ^"*^Jq^*'^J' ^'^'^ '^""'"" 

My fet^is jiiS^rnor can the soothing ^*\-;;f ^jf ^'"^^ ^^ ^^ "™°' 

Or qSlf luxuriant charm away my ^iU l£^Jer lap-dog and her ftlln 



grief. 



And come and cheer my solitary cot. 



When tir'd of home, I seek the social „ , ..,.«, ,, 

<^ujj^ If she requir'd, I freely would re- 

Where Bacchr* ons debate midst nouhce ,, . ^ ^ 

clouds of smoke. Unseemly habits, learn'd m days of 

1 sit the sport of every married loon, ^ ,^^^^}\ , ,i. i.j. ■» 

The constant butt of every smutty My wig and hat should both discard- 

5oke. «tl be, 

^ And my old thread-bare garments 

My fierce cock'd hat, by Time's rude ^^^^^ ^he poor, 
touch embrown'd," 
Affords rich matter for sarcastic For her I'd banish ev'n my fav'rite 
glee; pipe. 
My dingy bob, and coat of antique And quid, foul cause of rank un- 
cut, sav'ry kiss ; 
Provoke, full oft, the poignant re- And, while she strove to honour and 
partee. obey. 

My fond deportment would aug- 

O could I backward roU the tide of ment her bliss. 
Time, 

And bring of love and youth th* en- Ye feminines, come sympathize with 

chanting hours ! me, 

Ifymen should light for me his flam- pity the woes a bachelor endures ; 

ing torch. Then may the God of Marriage on 

And Cupid o^er siy pathway scat- you smile, 

ter flowers. And each bright blessing X-ove bcr 

stows be yours. 

that I had, at blocHning twenty- J- vr- 

four, September 10* 
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MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 



MARBIED, 

AT Philadelphia, Septembep 
26, by the Rev. Philip F. Mayer, Mr. 
Michael Lentz, to Miss Sarah Davis. 

On Thursday eveiung', October 1, 
by the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, Mr. 
John R. Shubert, to Miss Maria £. 
Richards, both of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening", October 8, 
by the Rev. Philip F. Mayer, Mr. 
Samuel Bamet^ to Miss Catherine 
M'Kean. 

Same evening, by the same, Mr. 
Casper' Goodman, to Miss Martha 
Smith. 

Same evening, by the same, Mr. 
George Green, to Mrs. Margaret 
Stiller. 

3ame day, by the Rev. Dr. Staugh- 
ton, Mr. Richard Engle, of Qerman- 
town, to Miss Thirza I^eyser, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Benjamin Keyser, formerly 
of Philadelphia. 

On Saturday evening, October 10, 
by the Rev. Philip F. Mayer, Mr. Jacob 
Welsh, merchant, of Baltimore, to 
Miss Sarah Eckfeldt, daughter of 
Mr. Jacob Eckfeldt, of Philadelphia. 

On Sunday evening, October 11, 
by the Rev. Mr. Turner, Mr. Jacob 
"VYagner, to Miss Ann Schell, both 
of the Northern Liberties. 

October 14, by the Rev. Dr. Pil- 
more, Mr. John Parham, to Miss 
Catherine Skerrett, daughter of the 
late Joseph Skerrett, Ijoth of Phila- 
delphia. 

On Thursday evening, October 15, 
by the Rev. Di*. Rogers, Mr. Emmor 
Worthington^^ Miss Sarah White, 
both of Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

On Friday evening, October 23, by 
the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. Aaron 
Hoiles, to Miss Martha Venable, 
both of Evesham, Burlington county. 
New Jersey, 

On the 29th of October, by the Rev. 
John Walker, Mr. Joseph Chew, to 
Miss Priscilla Duel, both of New 
Jersey. 

On Satuixlay evening, October SI, 
by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Pilmore, 
Mr. Thomas L. Servoss, merchant, 
to Miss Eliza Courtney, daughter of 
Mrs. Sarah Henderson, all of Phila- 
delpKia, 



Same day, by the Rev. Mr. VhiUp 
F. Mayer, captain William Sidney 
Smith, of Philadelphia, to Miss Ma- 
ria Clyistianna Steinhauer, daughter 
of Mr. George W. Steinhauer, of the 
Northern Liberties. 

On Sunday evening, November 1^ 
by the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, Mr, 
Edward PenneU, of Brandy wine, stat;e 
of Delaware, to Miss Deborah Jones, 
only daughter of Mr. Isaac Jones, 
of Philadelphia. 

On Wednesday, September 14, at 
Friends' meeting-house, Falsington, 
Mr. Jeremiah Cumfort, of Middle- 
ton, Bucks county, to Mrs. Sarah 
Cooper, of Falsington, in the samp 
county. 

At Friends' meeting, Burlington, 
October 8, Thomas. Tucker, of New- 
York, to Ann Sykes, of the formep 
place. 

At Friends' meeting, Moorestown, 
October 22, Isaac Bunting, to Mary 
Wiim. 

Near Mount-Holly, October 15, by 
William H. Burr, Esq., captain Samu- 
el Whitall, of Gloucester county, to 
Miss Lydia Newbold, daughter of 
Daniel Newbold, Esq., of Burlington 
county. 

At Princeton, on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 15, by the Rev. Dr. Samuel S. 
Smith, Mr. Eli F. Copley, to the amia- 
ble Miss Hannah Sender, both of that 
place. 

At Trenton, N. J., October 31, by 
the Rev. Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Robert 
W. Graham, of Philadelphia, to Miss 
Mary Applegate, daughter of Mr. 
George Applegate, of Bordentown. 

In Paris, the famous Arthur O'Con- 
nor, of Ireland, to Mademoiselle 
Condorcet, daughter of the no less 
famous marquis Condorcet, of revolu- 
tionary memory. Mr. O'Connor, the 
papers assert, first aspired to a union 
with a distant relation of the empe- 
ror Napoleon, an innkeeper's daugh- 
ter in Ajaccio, Corsica, but she re- 
fused to receive his addresses. 

Lately, at Fi^esmere, in England, 
Mr. John Hughes, an old batchelor €ff 
85 years of age, wlio had been bell- 
man of the same place for upwards of 
60 years, to Mrs. Anna Dulson, of the 
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same place, a widow, a^d 82. The 
groom's man was 78, the bride's 
maid 75 ; maJdng a total of 320 years. 
The novelty of the scene brought to- 
gether a vast concourse of people ; 
the church yard was crowded while 
the ceremony was performed, and the 
happy couple were met at the church 
door by three violin players^ playing, 
" Come haste to the Wedding." The 
whole concluded with a ball at night, 
which was opened by the bride and 
bride's maid. 

DIED, 

At Philadelphia, September 29, 
Mr. John Keble, of Philadelphia, in 
the 64th year of his age, a native of 
England. 

On Wednesday morning, September 
23, Mrs. Mary Biggs, the consort of 
Thomas Biggs, mathematical instru- 
ment maker. 

October 19, Mr. Hezekiah Williams, 
in the 91st year of his age, born in 
New Jersey, and 60 years a resident 
in Philadelphia. > 

On Tuesday morning, October 20, 
captain W- Watkin, aged 64 yeai-s. 

Lately, at Baltimoi'e, where he 
then was in the exeiicise of his Chris- 
tian ministry, John Parrish, of Phila- 
delphia ; one of the oldest ministers of 
the society of Friends, in that city. 
The natural talents of this good and 
faithful servant scarcely exceeded 
mediocrity ; and his gift in the minis- 
try was brief, and unadomed: yet 
was he an indefatigable labourer in 
the vineyard of that great and good hus- 
bandman, who distributetli to aU his 
household the penny of re ward. The 
peculiar portion of the word of recon- 
ciliation, that had been committed 
ttnto him, was to open his mouth for 
the dumb, in the cause ofcdl suck as are 
appointed to destruction. — Proverbs 
xxxt, & 

He succeeded the late Anthony Be- 
nezet, in that memorable series of ad- 
vocates for the oppressed, which it 
hath pleased the Universal Father to 
raise up, among the philanthropists of 
Philadelphia, to plead the cause of 
the African race. And such was his. 
regard for our native Indians, and 
such had. been his labours among 
them, that he was habitually denomi- 
nated, among his brethren, the Indian 



apostle. Having lived to see the pious 
exercise on behalf of the blacks 
crowned, at length, with the volunta- 
ry abolition of the slave trade, and 
the late attempts for the civilization 
of the Indianis blessed vvrith an un- 
looked-for degree of success, he could 
exclaim, with good old Simeon, the 
man just and devout, loho had lon^ waited 
for the consolation of Israel: ** Lord, 
now lettest tliou thy servant depart 
in peace." 

At Washington village, near Char- 
leston, September 1, Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of Mr. William R. Payne, aged 21 
montlis ; and on Tuesday, September 
22, in tlie 24th year of her age, of a 
nervous fever, Mrs. Jane Payne, wife 
of Mr. William R. Payne. 

At Charleston, same day, in the 
25th year of her age, Mrs. Catharine 
Douglass, a native of Greenock, Scot* 
land. 

September 24, after an illness of 
four days, Mr. Jacob Corre, a native 
of Amsterdam, 

Same day, master James P. Coy, in 
the 15th year of his age, a youth of 
promising talents, and a native of 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

September 9, Mr. J. B. Daquet, 
one of the first performers on tlie vio- 
lin in South Carolina. 

September 2, in St. James, Santee^ 
Mrs. Mary Steed Michaw, consort of 
captain Abraham Michaw. 

September 25, Mr. Samuel Denny, 
aged 22 years, a native of Middle- 
tovm (C). 

September 23, Mr. Hugh Duncan* 
aged 19 yeai's, recently from New 
York, a native of Glasgow. 

September 18, Mrs. Mary Snell, 
consort of Adam Snell, Esq., of St. 
Mathew's parish, Orangeburgh dis- 
trict, in the 47th year of her age. 

September 28, Mr. William Car- 
ver, aged 73 years, a native of Eng- 
land. 

In Prince William's parish, on the 
27th September, Mr. Charles Love, in 
the ,20th year of his age. 

September 25, John Ladson Frea- 
zer Bee, nine years and four months 
old. 

September 26, Mr. Philip Millar, 
a native of Pennsylvania, and for 
some years past a respectable inhal)i- 
tant of Charleston. 
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September 26, Mr. John Comly, 
aeed 28 years, a native of Philadel- 
phia, and mate of the sloop Fricnd- 
•hip, George Binder, master. 

Beaifort {S. C), Seppsinber 16. 

Departed this life, on Monday af- 
ternoon, Mr Arthur Smith ; and on 
Tuesday morning', Mr. Thomas Ilut- 
8on ; and yesterday the remains of 
these young gentlemen were deposit- 
ed in the tomb. On Monday morn- 
ing, they arose in all the vigour of 
youth and health ; in a few hoiu-s both 
were bleeding on the field of honour. 
A challenge had been given and ac- 
cepted; a duel was fought; and 
botli were mortally wounded. Such, 
Honour, are tliy triumphs ! Come 
hither, duellist, and regale thy senses ! 
See two young men, Uie joy of their 
parents, levelling the deadly tube at 
each other : they fire ; they fall. See 
them groaning on a death-bed ; and 
now they breathe their last Hear 
the distracted outcries of a fond and 
doating parent ; the heart-piercing- 
lamentations of affectionate sisters, 
and the more silent, though equally 
deep grief of loving brothers : are 
these pleasing to thy eyes, or music to 
thy ears ? Yet these, oh duellists, 
are the fruits of Honour, so called. 
Oh thou idol, who delightest in hu- 
man sacrifice : who snuifest up blood 
as sweet-smelling incense ; when will 
thy reign cease? O you votaries of 
this Moloch, ye abettors of ipur- 
der and bloodshed 1 remember that 
the day will assuredly come, when you 
will know whetlier you are to frame 
yoiu* actions by the laws of honour or 
the laws of God. 

At Savannah, on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 19, in the sixty-eighth year of 
liis age, the honourable Edward Tel- 
fair, Esq., one of the justices of the in- 
ferior court in Georgia. He amved 
in America in his youtli, from Scot- 
land, his native country, and was en- 
gaged in merchandize until the dis- 
pute which brought about the Ameri- 
can revolution. On this occasion, he 
took the side of freedom, and supported 
America through the contest with all 
the energy of his colents. His intel- 
ligence, zeal, and inflexible integrity 
were so perfectly understood, and so 
higWy valued, that the people of 
Georgia repeatedly elected him to 
serve them in confess, during tlie 



revolutionary war, and since that pe- 
riod. He has frequently served as go- 
vernor of that state ; and upon all oc- 
casions demanding the exertion of ta-» 
lents, patriotism, zeal, and integrity, 
has been looked up to as a leading 
character. 

On Friday, October 9, at Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, Mr. Robert Coe, 
sen., formerly of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday, October 22, at 
Elizabethtown, in the 71st year of his 
age, gen. Elias Dayton, late president 
of the societyof Cincinnati of the state 
of New Jersey. 

On the 15th October, at New- 
Port, state of Delaware, in the 88tk 
year of his age, James Lktimer, Esq. 

At New York, in tlie 24th year of 
his age, Charles Fenno, Esq., lieute- 
nant in the navy of his Britannic m;i- 
jesty. 

In the county of Gloucester, Oc- 
tober 13, Benjamin Matlack, aged 85. 

At Adams, Berkshire county, Mas- 
sachusetts, on the lOth September, 
Mr John Peters, ag^d 107 years. He 
had enjoyed an uncommon share of 
health, sti*ength, and activity, and was 
in possession of all his faculties entire 
until the very moment that terminated 
his existence. 

At Schenectady, (N- J.) Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Cowans, m the 14th year of 
her age. In her we have an instance 
of a person not more remarkable for 
longevity, than for the retention of 
her faculties. She read vidthout spec- 
tacles until her death, and but two 
years ago she entered the field, and 
mowed grass with a sc}the. 

At Cai'lisle, Pennsylvania, on Wed- 
nesday the 30tli of September, Mr. 
Hugh Boden, supposed to be about 84 
years of age. 

At Nassau, (N. P.) on Thursdaf 
September 27, in the 26th year of 
his ag^, Mr. Christopher H. Gilfe^l, 
a native of Hesse Cassell, but for 
.these eight years past i^ resident in 
the United States of America. 

In Burlington, Connecticut, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hitchcock, aged 103, a pi- 
ous good old lady ; she left ten living 
children, the youngest in her 59th 
year. 

In Adams, Berkshire county, Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. J. Peters, aged 107 : he 
had enjoyed an uncommon share of 
health, strength, an4 activity, and was 
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in possession of all his faculties entire 
until the very moment of bis decease. 
At Hdarietta, Ohio* captain Na*, 
thaniel SaltonsUU, late of New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, in the 80th year of 
his age ; a firtti fnend to his country, 
and an old revolutionary officer. 

At Charlestown, Richard Devens, 
Esq., 86. 

At Ipswich, widow Hannah Shata^ 
well, 76. 

At Epsom, N. H., major Joseph 
Sherburne, 62. 

At Dahvers, Mr. Stephen Ppoctoek, 
83. Atso, the widow Crossv his sister, 
aged 79. 

At New London, captain Ellsha 
Hinman, 74. This v<cncrable gentle- 
man was one of the ablest marine of- 
fers who shone in the struggle for 
our independence. 

At Norfolk, on Friday, October 2, 
Mr. James Bums, late ofrhiladelphia. 
In Knoxvitte, Kentucky, last month, 
Doublehead, one of the chiefs of the 
Cherokee tribe of Indians; shot 
through the head by a party of In- 
dians. Circumstances fixed suspicion 
on a conspicuous settler in the nation, 
as the contriver of his death. 

At Haverhill, in Massachusetts, 
Mr. John Kendrick, aged 43. Mr. 
Kendrick was an eminent ship-build- 
«r in that town, and on Saturday 
morning intended launching a vessel 
he was then building. On Friday 
evening, the owner with his lady 
went on board for the purpose of 
%iewing her ; when Mr. Kendrick was 
conducting them to different parts of 
the vessel, his foot struck ae^sunt the 
comeing, and he fell into the hold, and 
by the fall fractured his skull, which 
occasicmed his death in, 32 hours. 
He has left a wife and 7 children to 
mourn his fate. 

In Newbury, Massachusetts, on Sa- 
turday morning, September 12, Mrs. 
Lydia Smith, m the 9l8t year of her 
age. 

At Thompson, Connecticut, in the 
S7th year ot his age, Simon Lamed, 
Esq., venerable from age, but much 
more so for his unaffected piety and 
truly christian deportment in evei-y 
station, whether as a civil officer, a 
christian, a husband, or a parent His 
exit bore a striking resemblance to 
that calm serenity which so strongly 
fSharacterized his whole life. He rc- 
' VOL. Tin. KO. XLIX, 



tit«d to bed in apparent health, and 
was found dead the next morning. 

At Newburyport, the noted Timo- 
thy Dexter, in the 60th year of his 
age ; self-styled «• lord Dexter, first 
in the east.'* He lived, perhaps, one 
of the most eccentric men of his time. 
His singularities and peculiar notions 
were universally proverbial. Bom 
and bred to a low condition in life, 
and his intellectual endowments not 
being Of the most exalted stamp, it is 
no wonder that a splendid fortune, 
which he acquired (though perhaps 
honestly) by dint of speculation and- 
good fortune, should have rendered 
him, in many respects, truly ridicu- 
lous. The qualities of his mind were 
of that indefinite cast, which forms an 
exception to every other character 
recorded in history, or kno>jvn in the 
present age, and •« none but himself 
could be his parallel.*' But among 
the motley groupe of his qualities, it 
would be injustice to say he possess- 
ed no good ones: he certainly did. 
No one will impeach his honesty, 
and his numerous acts of liberality, 
both public and private, are in the re- 
collection of all, and one of the items 
in his last will wll always be grateful- 
ly remembered. His ruling passion 
appeared to be topularity; and one 
would suppose ne rather chose to 
render his name " infamously famous 
tlian not famous at all." — His writings 
stand as a monument of the truth of 
this remark ; for those who have read 
his ** Pickle far the Knowing Ones,*'' a 
jumble ofletters promiscuously thrown 
together, find it difficult to determine 
whether mostito laugh at tlie consum- 
mate folly, or despise the vulgai-ky 
and profanity of the writer. Jlis man- 
ner of life was equally extravagant 
and singular. A few years 'since he 
erected in front of his house a gi*eat 
number of images of distinguished 
persons in Europe and America, to- 
gether with beasts, &c. ; so that his 
seat exhibted more the appearance of 
a museum of artificial curiosities, than 
Uie dwelling of a family. By his or- 
ders, a tomb was several years since 
dug, under the summer-house in his 
garden, where he desired his remains 
might be deposited (but this singular 
request could not consistently be com- 
plied with), and his coffin made and 
kept in theiiail of his house, in which 
7 
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he is to be buried. The fortunate 
and singfultf lAanner of bis specula- 
tions* by which he became possessed 
of a handsome property, are well 
known { and his sending a cargo of 
warming<4>ans to the West Indies, 
where they were converted into mo- 
lasses-ladles, and sold to good profit, 
is but one of the most peculiar. His 
principles of religion (if they could 
be called principles) were equally 
odd ; a blind philosophy, peculiar to 
himself, led him to believe in the sys- 
tem of transmigfration at some times i 
at others hfe expressed those closely 
connected with deism ; but it Is not 
a matter of surprise that one so tptally 
illiterate should have no settled or ra- 
tional prineiples. His reason left him 
two days before his death. 

At Salem, Massachusetts, Mr. 
Jack Dahmd, a very worthy black man, 
aged 65. He was brought from Airi. 
ca to the West Indies at about 11 
years of age ; but, instead of being 
eaten, as he expected, by the white 
men, he was transferred by purchase 
to a happy asylum in this pli^e, 
where he has spent upwards of 50 
yews of his life, respected by the 
whole tovim, as a faithful, industrious, 
pleasant-tempered, intelligent man. 
His honest industry was rewarded 
by the acquisition of a comfortable 
property, which he has left for tlie 
enjoyment of his family. The long 
train of white {)eople who followed 
his remains to the grave testify to the 
esteem in which he was held. 

In England, th« right honourable 
Thomas lord Batton, lord lieutenant 
of Southampton, and ^fovemor and 
vite-admiral of the Isle of Wig^t, 
aged 61. 

In London, Mr. John Walker, au- 
thor of the Pronouncing Dictionary of 
tlie English Language, aged 76. He 
had been honoured with the patron- 
age and friendship of Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. Edmund Burke, and maiiy other 
of the most distinguished literary 
and professional characters of the 

age. 

In Germany, the archduke Joseph 
Francis Leopold, second son of the 
Emperor of Austria, aged 3 years. 
" Man that is bom of a woman is offev» 
dttjS andjull oftroubUy 

The following account of deaths 
and<)ther ioaso in the family of captain 



David Smith, of Portland, is a strik. 
ing proof o^ the truth of the above 
quotation : in the year irSS^ his son, 
Moses Smith, died at the Weat4n^ 
dies, aged 22 ; in 1789, his daughter. 
Maty Smith, died at Portland, aged 
19 ; in 1797 and 98, he lost one smp» 
one schooner, and part of a brig, vith 
wit^ all the trading stock he then 
possessed; October 15, 1803, his 
son, Godfrey Smith, died on his pas- 
sage from Liverpool to Portland, iqg^d 
30 ; February 14, 1804, his son, Da- 
vid, died at Jamaica, aged 30 ; at 
the same time and place, the schr. 
Friendship was wrecked^ being all 
the vessel he then had at sea ; March 
13, 18(H, his son, Lendal Smith, died 
at Portland, mA 33 ; July 10, 1805, 
his store took fire, and was consumed 
with the property that was in it, va- 
lued at 3000 dollars ; August 11, 
1805, his wife died, aged 58; at the 
same time, his daughter, Ruthy Boyd, 
died, aged 36; October 15, 1806, 
his diau^ter, Hannah Day, died, aged 
30; September 39, 1807, his daugh- 
ter, Dolly Taylor, died, aged 25. 
Within the above nineteen years, he 
has also experienced a variety of other 
smaller losses. How fading, how 
transient is human felicity! Happy 
is the man whose treasure is ui Hea- 
ven! 



For the Literary Magatine, 

WEEKLY REGISTER OF MORTA- 
LITY IN THE CITIES OF PHl- 
LADKLPHIA9 NEW YORKy AM1> 
BALTIMORE. 

Health-ojfficej Oct. 3, t807. 
Interments f in the city and liberties 

of Philadelfihiayin the week end' 

ing the $d of October* 
Diseases' Ad. Childr. 
Apoplexy, 1 
Cholera morbus, 2 
Consumption of the lungs, 3 1 
Convulsions, 1 
Decay, 1 
Diarrhoea, 2 
Dropsy, 1 
Dropsy in the brain, 1 
Fever, 1 2 
— , remittent or bilious, 2 1 
, typhus, 2 * 
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Hernia, 1 

Infltunmation of bowels, 1 
Influenza, . 10 

insanity, 1 

Old age, 1 

Kheumatism, 1 

Small-pox, natural, 3 

StLU.b(»T)« 5 

Teething, 1 

Tumours, 1 

Worms, 2 

Unknown, 1 

ToUl, 17 23—40 
Of the above there were.* 

Under 2 years 15 

f'rom 2 to 5 4 

^ 10 2 

10 15 1 

15 20 2 

20 30 2 

30 40 4 

40 50 2 

50 60 2 

60 70 2 

70 80 

80 90 1 

Ages unknown, 3 

Total, ;> ^ 
Oct. 10. 
Diseases* Ad, Childn 

Apoplexy, 1 

Burns, 1 

Casualties, % 

Cholera morbus, . 1 

Consumption of the lungs, 4 

Convulsions, 2 

Decay, 1 

Diarrhoea, 2 

Dislocations, 1 

Dropsy, 2 

Drowned, 2 

Dysentery, 1 

Eruptions, • 1 

Fever, bilious, 1 

, typhus, 2 

Hives, 1 

Hernia, 1 

Inflammation of the lungs, 1 

— bladder, 1 

Influenza, 1 1 

Insanity, 1 

Jaundice, 1 

Palsy, 1 

Still-born, 3 

Suicide, 1 

Teething, 1 

Unknown, 1 



Of the above there foere .* 

Under 2 years 11 ' 

From 2 to 5 1 

5 10 1 

10 20 I 

90 30 1 

30 40 4 

40 50 6 

50 60 3 

60 70 2 

70 80 2 

Ages unknown, 6 

TotaJ, 

I^iseases* 

Apoplexy 1 

Childbed, 1 

Cholera morbus, 1 



Oct. 17. 
Ad. Childr. 



-38 



Consumption of the lungs,8 

Convulsions, 2 

Decay, 1 

Diarrhoea, 4 

Dropsy in the brain, 

Drowned, i 

Fever, typhus^ 2 

HiveSf 

Insanity, 1 

Old age, ' 1 

Rheumatism, 1 

Small-pox, natural, 

Still-bom, 

Suicide, 2 

Worms, ^ 

Sudden, 1 






1 

1 



1 




1 





1 

2 

2 

I 



Total, 27 10—37 

Cffthe above there ivere .• 
Under 2 years 5 
From 2 to 5 4 



Ages unknown. 
Total, 



5 10 

10 20 

20 30 

30 40 

40 50 

50 60 

60 70 

70 80 

80 99 



1 
Q 
2 
7 
6 
3 
2 

> 

2 
4 

Oct. 24. 
Ad. Childr. 



T^tal, 



25 13—38 



Diseases. 
Apoplexy, ^10 

Catarrh, 1 

Cholic, 1 

Consumption of the lungs, 5 

Convulsions, 2 

Decay, 1 

Diarrhoea, 2 

Dropsy in the chest, 1 Q 
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Dropsy in the brain 


1 


Dysentery, 1 


1 


Fever, 


1 


-^^, remittent or bilious, 1 


1 


^— . typhus, 1 





Hooping-cou^h, 


1 


Haemorrhage irom lungs, 1 





Inflammation of the brain, 1 





i«««.<« 1 


2 




. I stomach, 1 





Old age, 1 





Sore throat, 1 





Teetliiiig, 


1 


Ulcers, 


1 


Worms, 


2 


Sadden, 1 





Syphilis, 1 





Disease unknown, 1 






Total, 34 13—37 

Of the above there loere : 
Under 2 years 8 
From 2 to 5 3 



Ages unknown 
Total 



10 
10 20 
20 30 
30 40 
40 50 
50 60 
60 70 
70 80 
80 90 
110 



1 
3 
1 
2 
5 
1 
4 

I 
1 
7 

Oct 31. 
DUeases, Ad, Childr, 

Apoplexy, 1 

Atrophy, 2 

Bums, 1 

Cholic, 1 

Consumption of the Kings, 3 , 1 

Compression of the brain, 1 

Dropsy, 1 

Dropsy of the chest, 1 

Fever, 1 l 

— -, puerperal, 1 

, typhus, 1 

Gangrene, 1 

Hives, 1 

Inflammation of the breast,!( 

Insanity, 2 

Mortification, 1 

Palsy, 1 

Small-pox, natural* 1 

Still-born, 1 

Teething, 1 

Worms, 1 

Old age, 1 



Marasmus, 


1 





Unknown, 


2 


1 


ToUl, 


2S 


9^-32 


Of the above there noere: 


Under 2 years 


6 


Fronl2 to 5 


1 


5 


10 


1 


10 


15 


1 


15 


20 


2 


20 


30 


1 


30 


40 


4 


40 


50 


4 


50 


60 . 


5 


60 


70 


1 


70 


80 





80 


90 


1 


Ages unknown 


5 


Total, 
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Report qfdeathsy in the city ofN'eW' 
Yorkjfrom the 2Sth of Sefitem- 
ber to the 3d of October, 1807. 

Adults 25— Children 24— Total 49. 

Diteaset, 

Apoplexy, 1 

Bum, 1 

Bilious cholic, 2 

Consumption, 9 

Convulsions, 2 

Decaiy, 2 

Dropsy, 2 

Dropsy in the head, 1 

Drowned, 1 

Epilepsy, I 

Remittent fever, 1 

Typhus fever, 6 

Infantile flux, 8 

Intemperance* 1 
Inflammation of the lungs, 1 
Inflammation of the bowels, 3 

Old age, 1 

Sore throat, ^ 1 

StiU-bom, I 

Sudden death, 1 

Worms, 3 
From the 3d to the 10th of October. 

Adults 27— Cluldrcn 17— Total 44. 
DUett^e^, 
Apoplexy, 
Consumption, 
Convulsions, 
Decay, 
Dropsy, 
Drowned, 
Dysentery, 



Epilepsy, 
Putrid fever. 
Typhus fever. 



1 
7 
3 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
I 
2 
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Infantile flox^ 3 

Hives, 3 

Jaundice, 

Inteinperanee, 

Inflammation of the limgs, 

Insanity, 

Mortification, 

Palsy, 

Rheumatism, 

Rupture of a blood-vessel. 

Sore throat. 

Sprue, 

Still bom. 

Sudden deaths 

Teething, 

From the 10th to the X7th (f Octo-> 

her. 
Adults 25— Children 22— Total 47. 
J^iseases, 



Abscess, 

Apoplexy, 

Casualty*, 

Childbed, 

Cholic, 

Consumption, 

Convulsions, 

Decay, 

Dropsy, 

Drowned, 

Dysentery, 

Hectic fever. 

Typhus fever, 

Infantile flux. 

Fracture, 

Hives, 



1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
4 
5 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
X 
3 



Inflammation of the stomach, 1 

Inflammation of the lungs, 2 

Leprosy, 1 

Old age, 3 

Sprue, 1 

Still-bom, 2 

Sudden death, 1 

Worms, 1 

• A boy aged 8 vears, who died in 
consequence of a fall. 

From the 17th to the 2ith qf Oc- 
tober, 
Adults 24— Children 14— Total 38. 
Consumption, 11 

Convulsions, 6 

Casualties*, 2 

Childbed, 1 

* Of the cases of casualty, one was 
a child, who died in consequence of 
a fall ; the other was a woman, found 
dead under a porch at No. 53, Oak- 

Street. 



Cold, 

Croup, 

Dropsy, 

Bilious fever. 

Nervous fever. 

Hives, • 

Intemperance, 

Manslaughter, 

Mortification, 

Old age. 

Spasms, 

Sprae, 

Still-bom, 

Sudden death, 

Teethmg, 



Interments^ in the burying grountU 
of the city and firectncta of Bai" 
timorcj during the week ending 
October 5, at sunrise. 



Drowned, 

WormS) 

Fits, 

Flux, 

Unknown, 

Influenza, 

Cholera, 

S^.born, 

Suicide, 

Consumption, 

Dropsy, 

Bilious, 

ChUd-bed, 

Hooping cough. 



1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
2 
5 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Adults 13— Children 15— Total 2a 



Diseases, 
Worms, 
Consumption, 
Influenza, 
Unknown, 
Hooping-cough, 
Bilious, 
Flux, 
Dropsy, 
Cholera, 
Infantile, 



Oct. 12. 
2 
5 

1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 



Adults 9— Children 10— Total 19. 



Diseasef. 
Sudden, 

From the country, 
Worms, 
Consumption, 
Bilious, ^ 
Unknown, 
Infantile, 
Influenza, 



Oct. 19. 
2 

1 
2 
5 

1 
I 
1 
1 



Adults 10— Children 4— Total 14. 
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Diieatet. 


C?rt.2e. 


Wonns, 


1 


Drowned, 


1 


Fits, 


2 


Casualty, 


3 


Pleurisy, 


1 


Consumption, 


2 


I^ingering, 


1 


Unknown, 


5 


Infantile, 


1 


Hooping cough, 
Sudden> 


1 


StiH-bom, 


2 


1 


AduHs 11— Children 9- 
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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZIKE. 

LIFE OF LOMONOSSOVE, THE CELEBRATED POET OF 

RUSSIA. 



Michael lomonossove 

was born in the year 1711. The 
village of Denisow, situated on an 
island not far from Cholmohor, in 
the circle of Dwintzk of the govern- 
ment of Archangel, had the honour 
of his birth. Basil, his father, a 
peasant of the crown, was a fisher- 
man by trade. Every summer and 
autumn, from ten years old to six- 
teen, his father used to take him to 
the fisheries on the White and North 
seas. They often visited Kola, and 
sometimes advanced to the latitude 
* of 70®, on the Northern ocean ; as 
Lomonossove himself used to affirm 
to his friends. Winter they chiefly 
spent at home. 

The son learned to read and 
write from the parson of the vil- 
lage ; but his instructions were con- 
fined to the ritual, and other books 
of the Russian church. When he 
requested to be supplied with works 
that might give him some know- 
ledge of the world, he was answer- 
ed, that such knowledge could not be 
effectually acquired without the aid 
t»f Latin ; but this language was 
vot. VIXI. NO. ft. 



taught only at St. Petersbiirgh, 
Moscow, and Kiow, which cities 
abounded in useful Latin books. For 
his proficiency in arithmetic, he 
was indebted to his own exertipns. 
To escape, the rt fore, into one of the 
above-mentioned cities, and devote 
himself to study, was an object 
which he long cherished in his bo-> 
som. The opportunity so anx- 
iously awaited, at length presented 
itself, in the 17th .year of his age. 
A caravan with fish was going to 
Moscow ; the departure of which 
l»j^^MU|yed as a matter of curiosity, 
not excm)F)g the least suspicion of his 
real^sign. On the following night, 
wh^^^ family were all asleep, he 
ptijt oa;i^jyTo shirts, and, protected 
from tb^>^ weather only by a loose 
dress mnde 0f undressed skin, htt 
began hi.-i p^s,u|i of the cfiravan, 
and ovcvtooV. k:^ lUe distance of 
seven I V versts-* ¥^ic direcinr of 
the caravai^ r^j^i.sei^it ficat, to uke 
him ; but, mov^ri liy-^is tears and 
entreaties, at lengj^-lfe consented 
to griitifv his w]^hc^.<||jfc^Tjt^ Mo?* 
coWt Iq three weeki'^tfllp^arrivejr 
\ 
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at the place of their destination, 
where Lomonossove past the first 
night in the fish market The fol- 
lowing morning he awoke first, and, 
while his companions were aaHeep, 
reflected with pain, that in Moscow 
he had neither friend nor acquaint- 
ance ; that he could expect no as*, 
sistance from those he came with : 
well knowiog that they, being wholly 
occupied with their own business, 
would not even think- of him. Irre- 
sistible grief took possession of him ; 
falling on his knees, he with tears 
intreated Heaven not to forsake 
him. 

At the break of day, a gentle- 
man's steward came to order some 
fish ; having caught sight of Lomo- 
nossove, he earnestly fixed his eye 
on him, and presently recognized in 
the youth a countryman ©f hi»-own, 
whose face was once.familiar to him. 
Bisny, apprised of young Lomonos- 
«ove's intentions, took him to his 
master's house, and gave him a cor- 
ner among the servants. 

The director of the caravan was 
acquainted with a monk who lived 
at Moscow, and often visited him ; 
on the present occasion he did not 
fail to see him the second day after 
his arrival. To this monk he intro- 
duced Lomonossove, expatiated on 
his ardent desire of learning, and 
entreated that he might be placed 
at the seminary of the convent of 
Zaikonospask, to which the monk 
belonged. The good father readily 
undertook the business, and soon 
accomplished it. As none but gen- 
tlemen's sons were admitted into 
this seminary, Lomonossove did not 
scruple to assume the title of one. 
The late archbishop of Kiow, then 
at Moscow, Theophanes, Prokopo- 
vitch, to whom Lomonossove soon 
after endeared himself by his dili- 
gence and rapid progress in his stu- 
dies, being apprized of this circum- 
stance, sent for him, and thus ad- 
dressed him : " Fear nothing, my 
young friend ; were all the bells of 
Moscow to proclaim you an impos- 
tor, I would be your defender." 

Thus thfe young fugitive becan 
one of the students in this coQYi 



while his relations gave him up for 
lost ; nor did they know where, or 
what he was, till the return of the 
caravan. 

He devoted himself to study with 
all the ardour of a young enthusias- 
tic mind, and his success was such 
as could only be expected under si- 
milar circumstances. At the end 
of the first half year he was promot- 
ed to the second class, and a year 
after he was such a proficient, that 
he composed small pieces of poetry 
in Latin. He then commenced the 
study of the Greek language, and 
the leisure hours, spent by hts 
schoolfellows in play, he employed 
chiefly in exploring the stores of the 
convent library. M^^ny of the books» 
which he found there, strengthened 
his knowledge of Slavonic, and, be- 
aidca the vari«tfS theological works 
of the fathers^ he found physical, 
philosophical, and mathematical 
treatises. The convent library, 
however, was too confined to satisfy 
his thirst of knowledge : he earnest- 
ly besought the archemandrite 
to send him to Kiow, to study 
philosophy, physics, and mathema- 
tics ; but, even there, he found to 
his great disappointment nothing 
but the mere sophistry and frivo- 
lous disputes of Aristotelian philoso- 
phy ; having failed in his object, he 
remained at Kiow not quite a year, 
most of which time he spent in pe- 
rusing ancient records, manuscript 
and other books written in Slavonic 
Greek and Latin. 

Soon after his return to the con- 
vent of Zaiconospask, an order < 
came from the academy of sciences 
at St. Petersburgh, for transferring 
those students who were sufficiently 
versed in Latin to enter on the study 
of physics and mathematics. Lo- 
monossove was overjoyed at the 
long-wished-for opportunity, and had 
the satisfaction of being included, at 
his own desire, in the number of stu- 
dents sent thither. 

He arrived with the rest at St. 
Petersburgh, and was placed in a se- 
minary depending on the academy, 
^iiere he acquired the principles ot' 
^^iliosophy and mathematics. His 
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ardour continued unabated, and he, 
occasionally, indulged his genius in 
poetry ; but, of his productions at 
this time, none ever came befiore the 
public. He took particular delight 
in natural philosophy, chemistry, and 
mineralogy, and, at the expiration of 
two years, he was sent to Marburgh, 
in Germany, with another student, 
Vinskradove, to the then famous 
philosopher and mathematician) 
Christian Wolf. 

Three years afterwards, by the 
advice of this celebrated man, he 
was sent to the mines of Saxony, to 
study mineralogy under M. Henkel* 
an able and practical metailist. At 
the end of one year he retu>«ed to 
the university of Marburg^, to at- 
tain the theory of that science. He 
did not fail of acquiring* the German 
language, in which, while yet at 
Petersburgh, he was initiated. 
From his conversation with the 
German students, and from the 
style of their songs, he became pas- 
sionately fond of German poetry. 
He learned by heart almost the 
whole works of many of the most 
celebrated poets; but Hinter was 
his favourite. He endeavoured to 
adapt Russian versification to Ger- 
man measure, and, by introducing 
their tambs, chorusses, and dactyls, 
he imparted to his native poetry a 
harmony, ease, and smoothness, al- 
together new, and, till then, un- 
known. The first essay of this 
kind appeared in his ode composed 
on the memorable victory of the 
Russians over the Turks and Tar« 
tars at Chotzin ; sent from Mar7 
burgh to the president of the acade* 
niy at St. Petersburgh, Mr. Corf. 
It was written in the style of Hin- 
ter, in imitation of his best odes, 
and, when submitted to the inspec- 
tion of some of the academicians, 
the novelty of its construction forci- 
bly struck them, and excited their 
pleasure as well as applause. 

The president. Corf, had it print- 
ed, and presented to the empress 
Ann, on her anniversary day ; it 
was circulated among all the cour- 
tiers, and was read by every one 
with delight and admiration. 



About this time, in the fear 1790^ 
Lomonossove married privately, at 
Marburgh, a daughter of his host, 
a taylor by trade, who, previously 
to his departure from that city for 
the Saxon mines, had made him a 
father. 

During his residence at Maf<" 
burgh, small as was his s>^£(ty, he 
maintained his fanu'r tolerably 
well, till from the unavoidable in- 
crease of exp^nce, he was reduced 
to the \^t(Jtve%\, poverty, contracted 
debti^and was daily threatened with, 
iiri^f'isonment. He therefore found 
it necessary to abscond. From a 
part of one quarter's salary, which 
went to defray his secret expences, 
for his wife and family, he had not 
one penny left ; he resolved, there- 
fore, to beg his way to Lubec, or 
Holland, in order to find a passage 
from thence to St. Petersburgh. 

Unknown to every one, even to 
his wife, he set off one evening direct 
for Holland, travelled all night, and 
on the third day, having passed Dis* 
selfold, he put up at the public 
house of a small village, where he 
met with « Prussian officer and 
soldiers o^^^recruiting party. Here 
a strange^^^t befel him. The 
officer, thinking to have found a 
proper fish for his bait, politely in- 
vited Lomonossove to sit by his side, 
take a supper witli his comrades, 
and drink a bumper round. At the 
table many praises were bestowed 
on the Prussian service ; and our 
traveller was so liberally treated, 
that he scarcely knew what was 
passing. When somewhat come to 
himselt^ he found his coat decorated 
with a red collar, and his pockets 
furnished with several pieces of 
Prussian coin. The officer congra- 
tulated him on his entering the ser- 
vice, and foretold to a certainty the 
making of his fortune ; while the 
rest of the soldiers emphatically sa- 
luted him as a brother. 

Resistance was useless. The 
corporal's stick completed the ar- 
gument, and Lomonossove was sud- 
denly transformed into a Prussian 
soldier. Two days after, he was 
conducted to the fortress of Wesel^ 
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with other recruits from the neigh- 
bourhood, firmly determined to 
seize the first opportunity of escap- 
ing, at all hazards, from his uncom- 
^r table situation. He perceived 
he was particularly watched ; he, 
therefore, strove to appear cheer- 
^il, and gratified with a soldier's 
life, fortunately, he was stationed 
out of towQ, and slept in a watch- 
house, close to a wall, sloping to- 
wards one of the back windows. 
Lomonossove, having tak«n an ac- 
curate survey of the whole petition, 
and other conveniences necessary 
to facilitate his escape, attempted it 
boldly, and executed it successfully. 
• He made a practice of going to 
bed earlier than any of bis com- 
rades ; consequently he arose al- 
ways before the rest. At midnight, 
when all were asleep, he silently 
got up, passed through the window 
with all possible precaution, and, to 
avoid being noticed by the centinels, 
crept on all fours up the wall ; 
fiwam across the principal ditch, 
and that on the outside of the forti- 
fications ; passed with great diffi- 
culty the counterscarp, the pali- 
sade, and other dangerous places ; 
and at length found himself in an 
open field. 

To get beyond the Prussian terrir 
tory was the first and the most im- 
portant object He ran, with all his 
might, to the distance of a German 
mile ; while his clothes were drip- 
ping wet, and the morning already 
began to dawn. Presently he heard 
the Import of a cannon, the usual 
signal to pursue a deserter; fear 
redoubled his exertions. He con- 
tinued to run with increased rapidi- 
ty, and, looking frequently behind, 
observed a horseman, galloping af- 
ter him, with full speed; but at 
this time he was already on the 
territories of Westphalia. For 
greater security he struck into a 
forest ; slopped to dry his clothes, 
and slei)t till noon ; when, having 
recruited his strength, he proceeded 
on his journey through Arnheim and 
Uuecbt, and, under the fictitious 
imnie of a poor Saxon student, he 
arrived in safety at Amsterdam. 



In this place a Russian charge (Vaf^ 
faires^ Mr. Oldelkop, received hina 
favourably^ and sent him by water to 
theRuKsian embassador at the Hague, 
count Holowkin, who supplied his 
necessities, furnished him with mo- 
ney, and sent him back to Amster- 
dam, where he soon found an op- 
portunity to go by sea to St. Peters- 
burgh. 

Previous to his departure from 
the Hague, he wrote to hi» wife, ac- 
quainting her with all that had be- 
fallen him since he left her, and en- 
treating her not to write to him till 
she should hear again from him. 
On his arrival at St. Peterstwrgh, he 
was |M*omoted to the rank of adju- 
tant, an4 for a whole year forbore 
writing to his wife ; as the circum- 
stances of te^ new situation did not 
permit him to avow his marriage ; 
besides, his small salary was not 
sufficient to maintain himself and 
family at St. Petersburgh, where 
^very thing was extremely dear. 

While on his way to St. Peters- 
burgh, he dreamed that his father 
was shipwrecked, and cast on an 
uninhabited island, in the Frozen 
ocean, to which, in his youth, he 
had been, with his father, often 
driven by storms. This dream 
made a deep impression on his 
mind. On his arrival, his first care 
was to inquire among the traders 
of Cholmohor and Archangel con- 
cerning his father. He, at length, 
met his own brothert who informed 
him that their father had the same 
year gone as usual to sea, as soon 
as the ice was off, but had not been 
heard of since ; that he had been 
missing four months, and none of. 
the party which went with him 
had as yet returned. His dream 
recurred to him with redoubled 
force, and filled his mind with me- 
lancholy apprehensions. He resolv- 
ed to apply immediately for leave 
of absence, to visit the fatal island 
he had beheld in his dream, in 
search of his father, and to conunit 
his honoured remains, if found, 
to the earth. Circumstances, 
however, prevented him from ex* 
ecuting Uiis plan i he was obliged 
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to send in his stead his broth^, 
whom he furnished with moneys 
and with a fulf description of the 
island, giving him instructions to 
apply in his name to the fisher- 
men of Cholmobor, for assistance, 
in conveying him thither. 

The fishermen readily complied 
with his request, and but too truly 
they discovered the tKHly of Basil, 
cast on the identical island. They 
buried it, and left a stone, as a me* 
mento, on the grave. Lomonos- 
sove, the following winter, was ap- 
prized of the event. Grief, which 
hitherto had preyed on him in se- 
cret, now breaking forth into open 
sorrow, exhausted itself by its own 
force, and at length gradually sub? 
sided. 

His industry, and application to 
study, were resumed with increased 
ardour. He composed several dis- 
sertations on natural history and 
chemistry, in which were displayed 
the excellence of his genius and the 
profundity of his knowledge ; these 
acquired him universal esteem, and 
facilitated his progress to the digni- 
ty of professor of chennistry. 

In the meanwhile, his forsaken 
wife at Marburgh waited for ano- 
ther letter from him two whole 
years; and during that time re- 
ceived no tidings of her husband. 
Under this anxiety and incertitude, 
she wrote in 1743 to the Russian 
ambassador, count Holowkin, at the 
Hague, the same who had forward- 
ed her husband's letter, entreating 
him to pity her distressed situation, 
and comfort her with the news of 
her husband, for whom she also en- 
closed a letter. 

Count Holowkin knew only that 
Lomonossove two years ago had set 
©if from Amsterdam to St. Peters* 
btirgh, and rightly judging that he 
must be in the latter city, he will- 
ingly undertook this commission. 
He sent Mrs. Lomonosscnre^s letter 
to the chancellor, count Bestujew, 
and particularly requested that no- 
bleman to return him a speedy an- 
swer. 

Count Qestujew^ on receiving the 



letter, forwarded it immediately to 
Lomonossove. 

No one knew, as yet, that Lomo- 
nossove was married. On reading 
his wife's letter he shed tears, ex- 
claiming, ** Good God I Could I 
ever think of leaving her ? Impos- 
sible I Circumstances hitherto have 
prevented me from sending for her, 
and even from writing to her, 
but now she shall come without de- 
lay : to-morrow I will send her mo- 
ney to defray the expences of her 
journey." This was done, as he 
said ; and his wife with her brother 
came, the same year, during the 
summer, to St. Petersburgh, where 
she found her husband safe, and in 
good health, overjoyed at seeing her. 

A.t this time he lived in a house 
belonging to the academy, near the 
chemical laboratory. 

Lomonossove died on Whitsun- 
Monday^ iivthe year 1765. Some days 
previously to his death, he address- 
ed the counsellor of state, Mr. Stelin, 
to the following purport : " My 
friend ! I feel I must soon quit this 
world. On death I look with in-t 
dil^rence ; but I grieve that I have 
wot finished what I have undertaken 
for the good of my country, for the 
glory of science, and the honour of 
the academy ; I anticipate with sor- 
row, that my good intentions will be 
totally frustrated by my approach-? 
ing end." 

Aftei* his death, all his papers 
were obtained from his widow, by 
prince Orlow ; they were, by the 
prince's order, collected and arrang- 
ed by Mr. Kozitaky, and locked up 
in a private chamber of the house. 

Some years afterwards, chancel- 
lor coiint Worontzow, out of reg%^d 
for genius, and the services of Lo- 
monossove to his country, erected 
a pillar of marble, with a suitable 
efHtaph ove^r his tomb, at the con- 
vent ofvAlexander Newsky, at St. 
Petersburgh, both which, according 
to a drawing sent, were executed 
at Leghorn, at the expence of the 
government. , 

From the life of fibtttonossove, we 
should nevei' infer his potsdcalferoe; 
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but it must be oMtidered, that his 
genius for poetry was as spontane* 
oas as the knowledge he acquired 
was uoiversaL As the latter ex- 
tendedy the former) far from being 
diverted from such pursuits, acquir- 
ed fresh vigour; it caniiot be de« 
niedf however, that his poetical 
works, though sufficient to insure 
him renown, would have been more 
Domerons, and would have possess- 
ed more dignity, had his leisure been 
greater. They chiefly consist of fu« 
gitive pieces, such as versions of 
psalms, epitaphs, dialogues, and 
some partial translations from the 
ancients, with panegyric odes, on 
different occasions, which are the 
most celebrated of his works. A 
didactic epistle to general ShoiHva- 
low on the utility of glase, and two 
tragedies, ^ Selim and Tamira,'* 
founded on events connected with 
Russia and Tartary ; and ^^ Demo* 
font,'* the son of Theseus, king of 
Athens, may justly be entitled to 
exception. To this must be added 
two cantos fA an epic poem, ^ Peter 
the Great," which his premature 
death, unfortunately, prevented him 
from finishing, to the eternal regret 
of Russia, as, from the specimen, it 
would have raised him to the level 
of Greece in poetical merit. 

As an orator he claims distin* 
gnished eminence. His speeches on 
various subjects, particularly the 
two panegyrics, that on Peter the 
great, and that on the empress £^« 
zabeth, in imitation of Pliny, exhi^ 
bit such rich specimens of elo« 
quence, as will remain for ages Ust-> 
ing monuments of his ability. 

He has also the honour of being 
thtt first who reduced the Rnssiaii 
language to a regukir system. His 
grammar, rules of elocution or 
rhetoric systematically conceived 
and executed, remain to this mo« 
ment the main standard by which 
all subsequent improvements have 
been made. 

The chronology of Russian histo* 
ry owes to him its order, if not its 
existence; and that country will 
for ever be indebted to him for the 
progress of science. His elements 



df mineralogy form a volume of 
considerable size, conveying, for the 
first tinfie, scientific ^conceptions and 
explanations, through the medium 
of the Russian language. His speech<« 
es, or, more properly, lectures on 
chemistry, and various branches of 
natural philosophy, prove at once 
his indefatigable exertions, and the 
extent of his knowledge.- 

Such was the man who, under the 
humble roof of a fisherman, was se^ 
eluded, till the seventeenth year of 
his age, in absolute obscurity ; who 
shook off the fetters of ignorance by 
his own resolution, and who core* 
menced his education at a period of 
life when education is general^ 
finished by others. After this, can 
genius be supposed to be the off* 
spring of climate ^ • 



Pot the Ldterary Magazine* 

EVELINA. 

Translated Jrom the Irish, 

The following beautifiil sonnet is said 
to have been written some time in 
the twelfth century, by a bard of the 
Decu/ 9 country f now part of the coun- 
ty of Waterford, and translated by 
a gentleman well skilled in the lan- 
guage and antiquities of l^e country. 
It is to be regretted that no contem- 
porary bard has ^ven the author's 
name to fame. 

IT was 00 the white hawthorn, oa 
the brow of the valley, I saw the 
rising of the day first break-*-*the 
young, the soft, the gay delightM 
morning ; it kissed the crimson of 
the rose, mixed with her smiles, and 
laughed the season on us. 

Rise, my Evelina ! soul that in* 
forms my heart ! Do thou rise, too, 
more lovely than the mom in her 
blushes, nsore modest than the rifled 
rose when weeping in her dews, 
pride of the western shores ! * 

The sky's blue face, when clear* 
ed by dancing sun -beams, looks not 
serener than tl>y eountenanoe ; the 
richness of the wild honey is oo thy 
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Kp, and thy breath exhales sweets 
like the apple blossom ; black are 
thy locks, my Evelina f and polished 
as the raven's smooth pinions j^, the 
swan's silver plumage is not '^irer 
than thy neck, and the witch d|/lovc 
heaves all. her enchautm^ents from 
thy bosom. 

Rise, my Evelina I the sprightly 
beam of the son descends to kiss thee, 
without enmity to me, and the 
heath resferves its blossoms to greet 
thee with its odours ; thy timid lo- 
ver will pluck thee strawberries 
from the awful lofty crag, and rob 
the hazel of its auburn pride, the 
sweetness of whose kernel thou far 
cxceedest ; let my berries be as red 
as thy lips, and my nuts ripe, yet 
milky as the love-begotten fluid in 
the bridal bosom. 

Queen of the cheerful smile ! shall 
I not meet thee in the moss-grown 
cave, and press to my heart thy 
beauties in the wood of Iniscother ? 
How long wilt thou leave me, Eve- 
lina, mournful as the lone son of the 
rock ; telling thy beauties to the 
passing gale, and pouring out my 
complaints to the grey stone of the 
valley ? 

Ah ! dost thou not hear my songs, 
,0 virgin ! thou, who shouldest be 
the tender daughter of a meek-eyed 
mother I 

Whenever thou comest, Evelina, 
thou approachest like summer to the 
children of frost ; and welcome with 
rapture are thy steps to my view, 
as the harbinger of light to the eye 
of darkness. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

ON THE PLEASURES AND USES 
ARISING FROM THE STUDY OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

** For me, when I forget the darling 

theme^ 
Whether the blossom blows, the 

summer ray 
Russets the plain, inspiring autunui 

gleams, 



Or winter riles in the Hack'ning^ 

east, 
Be my tongue mute, my fancy punt 

no more, 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to 

beat!" 

THOMSON. 

THE labours of an individual in 
promoting any branch of science, if 
judiciously directed, must invaria- 
bly be useful and instructive to man- 
kind. The application of different 
minds to different pursuits is the 
surest method of diffusing general 
knowledge; for if every learned 
man was determined to direct his 
attention to the investigation of 
one particular object (to astronomy, 
for instance), the world at large 
would be deprived of many sources 
of amusing information, which 
at present result from the united 
efforts of those who devote 
their time and thoughts to various 
other pursuits. Thus the acquire- 
ment of knowledge in the more prac- 
tical sciences would be totally ne- 
glected, and what little we at present 
understand, would be entirely forgot- 
ten. Science of every description 
is eminentlv useful in two ways: 
first, in improving the arts, and di- 
recting them to the purposes of 
life ; secondly, in cultivating and 
ameliorating the powers of the un- 
derstanding. 

The antiquary confirms or refutes 
the conjectures of the historian : the 
biographer enters minutely into eve- 
ry petty trait of the character he is 
describing, and attends solely to the 
life and actions of one man ; while 
the historian, more comprehensive 
in his views, depicts the characte% 
and manners of a whole people^ 
showing their blind attachments, or 
unprovoked prejudices ; and at the 
same time unfolds to us Che remark- 
able occurrences of past ages. Thus 
a knowledge of striking events, and 
by what means they were produced, 
is added to an acquaintance with 
the characters of those who effected 
them. 

All pursuits are in some degree 
dependent on each other, and a new 
discovery in one branch of science 
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often assists or explains a difficulty 
to be found in another. All depart- 
ments of knowledge have their ap- 
propriate beauties, every fresh ex- 
amination of which must produce 
new ideas for the philosophic mind 
to rui^inate upon ; and present new 
sources of pleasure to those who de- 
light to follow the invitrng voice of 
truth. We are too apt to look with 
indifference, or even contempt, at 
the enthusiastic followers of such 
pursuits as have not excited our 
own inquiries ; and, on the other 
hand, to attach a greater degree of 
importance than may seem just, to , 
those objects which we ourselves 
are in search of; but let us remem- 
ber that every one has the power of 
directing his own. footsteps, and of 
selecting that department of science 
"Which to his own judgment holds 
forth the most alluring temptations. 
Strenuous exertions in any cause 
must prevail, and, when applied to 
knowledge, cannot fail to contribute 
greatly to the general stock of hap- 
piness. 

Among the numerous avenues to 
the temple of science, that delight- 
ful path which leads us to <^ look 
through nature up to Nature's God*' 
most attract the attention of every 
ingenuous mind. To contemplate (he 
ever-blooming beauties of nature 
must infuse into the heart an ardent 
desire to become acquainted with 
the natural productions around us, 
and which so essentially contribute 
to the comforts and conveniences of 
mankind. By an iattention to the 
study of natural history, we are 
supplied with the necessaries as 
j^li as luxuries of life; and the 
pR-ther they are investigated, the 
greater benefits will undoubtedly 
accrue to society^ since the simple 
discoveries of the naturalist have 
already tended &r more to the im- 
mediate good of his fellow creatures, 
than all the interevSting researches 
of the scholar, the sublime flights of 
the poet, or the sober accuracy of 
the historian. Man, the only inha- 
bitant of the globe capable of ap- 
preciating the economy and harmo- 
ny of the creation, was destined to 
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arrange and to admire the works 
of liature. Every thing is assigned 
to his direction, and rendered sub- 
servijnt to his use. In reviewing 
the intural productions around him, 
he zl^ proudly say, 

** For me kind nature wakes tha ge- 
nial shower, 

Suckles each herb, and puts forth 
every flower; 

Annual for me, the ^ape, the rose 
renew 

The juice nectarious, and the balmy 
dew; 

For me, the mine a thousand trea- 
sures brings ; 

For me, health gushes from a thou- 
sand springs ; 

Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me 
rise; 

My footstool earth, my canopy the 
skie^." 

Man is the only animal in the vast 
chain of being, that can reflect upon 
the benevolence and goodness of 
Him who formed the world from an ' 
indigested chaos; he can admire 
and feel the Omnipotence that 
" caused herbs to grow for the use 
of man ;" while the brutal creation, 
though next him in the system of 
nature, are fattened with fruits, 
without being able to regard the 
tree that produced them, or the 
power that supplied them. Since, 
then, we occupy so superior a sta- 
tion in the created world, it is our 
duty to become acquainted with the 
objects around us, especially as 
they afford the most refined tlelights, 
and are the greatest springs of use- 
ful knowledge. To whom are we 
to look with confidence for improve- 
ments in the actual conveniences of 
life, but to the investigator of the 
wonders of nature ? 

Minerals are a source of profit to 
the adventurous and ingenious, as 
well as of the greatest use in the 
common purposes of life. The 
stately column, and the splendid 
mansion, could never have been 
raised, but for the stone and marble 
taken from the bowels of the earth. 
Commerce could not be so regular- 
ly conducted without the aid of sil- 
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ver and gold ; while every day*s ex- 
perience unfolds to us the excellen- 
cies of less valuable though more 
useful metals. It may be said, that 
discoveries of the greatest impor- 
tance have generally been found out 
by chance, and that we are not in- 
debted to the actual researches of 
the naturalist for them. For in- 
stance, we know not lo whom our 
thanks are due for the discovery of 
the unerring magnet, nor by what 
means it was detected; but we 
know that if experiments, resulting 
from a desire of becoming acquaint- 
ed with the productions of nature, 
had not been practised upon it, we 
'should at this day have remained 
totally ignorant of its use. 

The vegetable kingdom more im- 
mediately assists our animal enjoy- 
ments. Healing and nutritive plants 
are for tfie most part distinguished 
from poisonous and noxious weeds, 
"by the place which they hold in the 
system of botany. A botctnist tra- 
velling in an unknown region, and 
surrounded by plants quite new to 
him, would be able to tell the virtues 
of any herb he might meet with, 
and apply it accordingly, from the 
analogy which it bears to a salutary 
or hurtful department, and thus pro- 
cure a comfortable subsiiitence ; 
while the unskilful collector might 
be poisoned amidst a copious selec- 
tion of salubrious plants, from not 
being able to judge of their qualities 
and analogies. The fruits of the 
earth supply us with grateful food, 
afford sensual delight, and at the 
same time they xah^ our ideas to 
the contemplation of infinite wisdom 
and goodness. The fast-drooping 
flower, sad emblem of our shgrt du- 
ration, gives us the comfortable as- 
surance of ^^ another and a better 
world." 

« Shall I be left abandon'd to the 
dust, 
When fate relenting bids tlie flower 
revive ; 
Shall Natuie's voice, to man alone 
unjust, 
Bid him, tho* doom*d to perUb; hope 
to live > 
VOL. VIIMJO. L. 



The important services rendered to 
mankind by larger animals, are too 
well known to require any notice ; 
but much remains to be done as to 
the investigation of evils, cau:?ed by 
numerous insects, which, though 
small, and seemingly innoxious, car- 
ry devastation and ruin wherever 
they go. The rertiedy Af thfc mis* 
chief can only come from t^p ento- 
mologist. The " close connections, 
nice dependencies," of the three 
kingdoms of nature upon each other 
are very apparent: plants and ani- 
mals, for the most part, flourish 
from the nutriment afforded by the 
earth ; and man, in return, is nou- 
rished by plants and animals. 

The objects which excite the at- 
tention of the naturalist are dispers- 
ed all over the habitable world, and 
act alike upon his feelings, whether 
he conteniplates them on his native 
plains, or 



- ■■' ' ' *• At the farthest verge 

Of the green earth, in distant barba* 

^ous climes, 
River* unknown to song, where first 

the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting 

beams 
Flame on th» Atlantic isles.'* 

Such are the uses, and such the 
pleasuies, which result from the 
study of Nature ; her beauties will 
ever afford delight, while , every 
fresh inspection of her charn»s must 
more strongly convince us of the 
Wisdom and power of Him who 
^^ formed, sustains, and animates the 
whole." 



For the Literary MagaT^ine^ 

THE LESSON OF FKUGAHTY. 

An Anecdote, 

A90UT the middle of the last* 
cpRliry , a venerable ohl Dutcti gen- 
t^man, who had passed through all 
the offices in one of the principal 
towns in Holland with iionour and 
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repatatioo, and had gained great 
riches without reproach, resolved 
to retire for the remainder of his 
days to his country-seaL In order 
to take leave of his friends and ac- 
quaintance in a handsome manner) 
he invHed the young and the old of 
tx)th sexes (persons of the first 
fashiof in the place) to an enter- 
tainmeAt at his own house. They 
assemffled with great expectations } 
but, to their no small surprise, saw 
a long oak taUe, hardly covered with 
a scanty blue doth, on which were 
alternately placed platters of butter* 
iDilk, sour-crout, pickled herringSi 
and cheese. The rest of the cheer 
vas made up with butter and rye« 
bread, and cans of small-beer were 
at hand for those who chose to 
drink. Trenchers served instead 
of plates, and not a single servant 
attended. The company secretly 
cursed the old man'sr humour ; but, 
on account of his great age and still 
greater merit, they restrained their 
resentment, and appeared contented 
with their homely fare. 'D^e old 
, gentleman, seeing the joke^^take, 
-was unwilling to carry it too far ; 
and, at a signal given, two clean 
country maids, in their rustic garb, 
cleared the table, and brought in 
the second course. The blue cloth 
was changed for white linen, the 
trenchers for pewter, the rye-bread 
to houshold brown, the small-beer 
to strong ale, and the mean food in- 
to good salted beef and boiled fish. 
The guests now grew better pleas- 
ed, and the master of the feast more 
pressing in his invitations. After 
he had given them time to taste the 
second course, a third was served- 
up by a mattre (Vfiotel in form, fol- 
l o]tfd by hal^ a dozen powdered 
s^bnts in gaudy liveries. The 
most benutiful floweret damask was 
spread on a sumptuous mahogany 
table ; the richest plate, and most cu- 
rious china, adorned the^ide-board ; 
whilst a profusion of soupiii olios, 
tame and wild fowl, fricassees, ra- 
gouts, in a word, all that the art pf 
a nmKiein French cook could pro- 
Quce, ranged in a well-disposed ju- 
dicious order, seemed to court the 



taate, and renew the appetite of 
the whole company. To Uiis were 
added generous burgundy ^ sparkiinf 
champaign, in short, a choice of the 
best wines commerce can procure 
in a trading country ; and, that no- 
thing might be wanting that could 
please the senses, as soon as a sump* 
tuous dessert was bought in, a melo- 
dious concert of a variety oif instra- 
menu of music was hcArd in the 
next room. Healths went roundy 
mirth increased, and the old gentle* 
man, seeing that nothing but the 
departure of him and the gravest 
of the company was waited fic>r to 
give a loose to joy and' pleasure, 
rose up, and thus addresad his 
guests: 

^^ Ladles and gentlemen, I thank 
you for the favour you have done me 
by honouring me with your compa* 
ny. It is time for one of my. age to 
withdraw; but I hope those who 
are disposed for dancing will accept 
of a ball which I have ordered to 
be prepared for you. Before the 
fiddles strike up, give me leave to 
make a short reflection on this en- 
tertainment, which otherwise might 
appear whimsical, and even fool- 
ish. It may serve to give you an 
idea of the source of our wealth 
and prosperity. By living after the 
penurious manner exhibited in the 
first course, our ancestors raised 
their infant state, and acquired 
liberty, wealth, and power. These 
were preserved by our fathers, who 
lived in that handsome but plain 
way exemplified in the second 
course. Bui if an old man may be 
permitted, before' he leaves you, 
whom he dearly loves, to speak 
freely, I am really afraid that the 
profiisl^ which you have witnessed 
in the last course will, if we con- 
tinue it, deprive us of those advan- 
tages which our ancestors earned 
by the sweat of their brows, and 
which our fathers, by their industry 
and good management, have tran»- 
mitted to us. Young people, I ad- 
vise you to be merry this evening, 
but to think seriously to-morrow on 
the lesson 1 have given you to-day. 
Good night.'' 
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For the Literary Magazine. 

DENMARK. 

THE awfal circamstances in 
which this kingdom is placed induce 
us to hope that the following brief 
account of that monarchy may not 
be unacceptable to oar readers ; 

Denmark consists of several is* 
lands in the Baltic ; and of Jutland, 
Sleswick, Holstein, and ^Norway, 
upon the continent of EUirope ; Ice* 
land and the Ferroi isles, in the 
North sea. The follovring is the 
present state of its naval and mill* 
lary force ; 



Line of battle ships, 

Frigates, 

Flat bottomed boats, mount* 


14 


ing 2 cannons, 
Seamen, 
Men in the dock-yards, 


300 

20,000 

3,100 



The land force of Denmark is as 
follows: 

In Denmark and Holstein, 



Infantry, 
Cavalry, 
Militia, 
Fencibles, 



24,000 

6,000 

17,000 

11,000 



In JVWvfay. 



Infantry, i 
Cavalry, 
Militia, «, 
Fencibles, 

Grand total ' 



14,000 
3,000 

13,000 
5,000 

95,000 



The entire population of the 
kingdom of Denmark may be esti* 
mated at upwards of 3,300,000. It$ 
revenue exceeds 3,000,0001. sterling, 
and the whole kingdom contains 
163,041 square miles. Her troops 
are brave, and her seamen well 
skilled in nautical affairs. 

Copenhagen, which is the capi- 
tal, is situated in a bay or haven in 
the island of Zealand, and contains 
about 100,000 inhabitants, and more 
than 180 streets, with remarkably 
well built houses. Its distance 



from Elsineur or the Sound is 
about 21 English miles. The city 
was founded in the 12th cehtury, 
and was originally a place of re* 
sort for fishermen only. The har- 
bour is circular, and the entrance 
into it from the sea is a channel or 
gut, the middle of which||ply^ Is 
navigable. The water on ^h side 
is very shallow, and defencR by a 
peculiar kind of military work call- 
ed naval horns, the nature and 
strength of which merit a more de* 
tailed explanation. They are made 
of large beams, from 60 to SO feet 
long, shod with iron, and put to- 
gether like chevaux de frize. They 
are then put on flat*bottomed ves- 
sels, and sunk, three, four, and 
£ive feet below the surface of the 
water. In the belts, and other pas-' 
sages, particularly in the narrow 
channels, where the water has nei- 
ther tide nor current, they are ea- 
sily laid down and taken up. The 
Swedes were the first who made 
use of these works, and they have 
subsequently been adopted both at 
Cronstadt and Copenhagen. 

Elsineur was a small village till 
1446, when it was made a staple 
town by Eric of Pomerania, who 
conferred several immunities upon 
it. From that period it has gra- 
dually increased in size and 
wealth ; and is now the most com- 
mercial town in Denmark, except 
Copenhagen, from which it is dis- 
tant two miles. It contains about 
6000 inhabitants. 

The passage of the Sound is 
guarded by the fortress of Cron- 
berg, which is situated on the edge 
of a peninsular promontory, the 
nearest point of land to Swj^n 
distant about three mile^ flVs 
strongly fortified towards the land 
by ditches, bastions, and entrench- 
ments, and, towards the sea, by se- 
veral batteries, mounted with sixty 
pieces of cannon, the largest forty- 
one pounders. Every vessel, as it 
passes, lowers her top-sails and pays 
a toll at Elsineur. It is generafly 
asserted that this fort guards the 
Sound, and that all vessels must, 
on account of the shoalness of the 
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iR^ater and currents, steer so close 
to the batteries, as to be exposed to 
their fire. This, however, is a mis- 
taken notion. On account, indeed, 
of the numerous and opposite cur- 
rents in the Sound, the safest pas- 
sage lies near the fort ; but the wa- 
ter i|^ny place is of sufficient 
deptl^Er vessels to keep at a dis- 
tance^nd the largest ships can 
even sail close to the coant of Swe- 
den. The kings of Sweden claimed 
«n exemption from toll, but by a 
treaty in 1720, they agreed to be- 
come subject. AJl vessels, besides 
a small duty, arc rated at li per 
cent, of their cargoes, except the 
English, French, Danish, and Swed- 
ish, which only pay one per cent, 
and, in return, the crown takes the 
charge of light-houses, signal?, &c. 
The palace of Cronberg, which 
is in the fort, is a square Gothic 
building. In it was confined the 
unfortunate Matilda, lister to the 
English king. Elsinepr is also re- 
markable for being the scene of 
Shakspeare's Hamlet, and there is 
a garden half a mile from Cron- 
berg) which is said by tradition to 
be the very garden where the mur- 
der of his father was perpetrated. 
The garden occupies the side of the 
hill, and is laid out in terraces ris- 
ing one above the other. 



For the Literary Magazine. 
THE REFLECTOR. 

KO. XXI. 

JOWEVER high the l^nd of pur 
l^ity may stand in our estima- 
tion, however warm our attachment 
to it, and the pleasures we have en- 
Joyed in it may be, while we are 
permitted to reside there, we then 
are apt to think we fully understand 
the nature of that principle which 
attaches us to our country, and the 
extent and weight of its influence. 
We sit clown calmly, and in a cool 
philosophical manner weigh the re- 



spective meritsofdiilerent countries, 
and the happiness we enjoy, or the 
misery we suflfer in our own, and 
adjudge tbe superiority to the one 
or the other, as a sense of justice 
seems to direct us ; but when we 
have experienced the vicissitudes 
of life, and find ourselves cast upon 
a foreign shore, it is then, and then 
only, that we feel the full force of 
that noble sentiment, principle, call 
it what you will, which we feel to- 
wards the country which gave u» 
birth ; it is then we recal with regret 
the recollection of those almost un* 
definable pleasures we have there 
enjoyed, the little sports of our child'? 
hood, the mansion, whether great 
or small, which was once our dwell- 
ing, the trees which shaded it, the 
school in which we were taught our 
fsarliest lessons, and a hundred other 
subjects of remembrance, at which 
the calm and frigid philosopher 
would laugh, and esteem as nothing, 
but which the inan of feeling regards 
with peculiar satisfaction. We coq^ 
trast them with the cares, the in- 
convenience^, and anxieties which 
are our portion at the present mo- 
ment \ these then assume a more 
melancholy hue ; or, if a portion of 
happiness be allotted to us in a fo^ 
reign country, that we have once 
experienced in our own is supposed 
to outweigh it as a mountain would 
the dust of the balance. 

But when "we are banished from 
our nativq country by despotic pow- 
er, or carried into captivity by a 
nation more powerful than our own| 
the remembrance* of it excites sen- 
sations still more pleasing, as they 
relate to the one we have left, and 
more painful with respect to that in 
>vhich we are doomed to inhabit. 
l^ewis, in his " Exile,'* describes 
the emotions of a person thus situ- 
ated. He places the hero of the 
poem on board the vessel which is 
about to convey him from Spain, 
viewing his native shores for the 
last time, and lamenting that his 
" banished eyes" should no more 
behold them, as being delighted 
with hearing, 
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^« From yonder craggy point, the gale 

of even 
Wafting his native accents to his ear." 

He describes the fisher's bliss^ and 
laments his own calamity ; gives 
an account of the country to which 
he is bound, one " where snakes and 
tygers breed," 8cc. ; and then pro- 
ceeds in the following animated and 
pathetic manner. He says, rtot all 
the distresses I am likely to suffer 
affect me so much 

** As tlms to sever, 
With many a bitter sigh, dear land, 
from thee ; 
To think tha]t I ^ust doat on thee 
for ever ; 
To feel that all thy joys are torn froin 
me." 

And again he laments his unfortqr 
nate destiny in the following words: 

♦5 AJi, me ! how oft shall Fancy's 
dreams in slumber 
Recal my native country to my mind ! 
How oft regret shall bid me sadly 
n\imber 
Each lost delight and dear friend left 
behind." 

The reader will pardon me, 1 
trust, for quoting so considerable a 
part of this affecting poem, on ac- 
count of its beauty. But to proceed : 
The relator of captain Cook's wy- 
ages says, that, while dining at a 
town in Kamtschatka, it is impossi- 
ble to describe the emotion which 
was produced on their minds by 
seeing the stamp of London on one 
of the spoons they were using. They 
were in a distant and inhospitable 
clime, far from every thing on which 
they had placed their affections. 
Under such circumstances, seeing, 
when least expected, the name of 
that city which had given many of 
them birth, and which recalled to 
all the most delighiful scenes of for- 
mer pleasures, it is not surprising 
that this circumstance should excite 
the most tender and interesting 
emotions. 

But nowhere is this sentiment de- 
scribed with mote force and beauty 
tiiaa Iq the isrth psalm : 



" By the rirers of Babylon, there 
we sat down; yea, we wept whea 
we remembered Zion. We hanged 
bur harps on the willows, in the 
midst thereof; for there they that 
carried us away captive required of 
us a song ; and they that wwted u» 
required of us mirth, sayiH[ Sing 
us one of the songs of ZionP How 
shall we sing the Lord's song in a 
strange land ?" 

VALVSEDX. 

Philadelfihia, Mv. lUhy 
1807. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

ANTIC^IITIES OP INTERIOR AMK<«^ 
RICA. 

BESIDES those rains in the Iili« 
nois and Wabash countries, which, 
have often been mentioned, there 
are others no less remarkable, many 
hundred miles further west, particu- 
larly in the country about the great 
falls of the Missisippi. As we ap« 
proach these falls, commonly called 
St. Anthony's, we frequently meet 
wkh pyramids of earth from thirtf 
to seventy and even eighty feet ia 
height. These are, most probably* 
the tombs of the ancient kings and 
chieftains of this part of America, 
though there are others which I 
am inclined to believe were erected 
in consequence of some signal victo- 
ry, and possibly to cover the bones 
and carcasses of the slain. In dig- 
ging horizontally into several of 
these pyramids a little above the 
base, we generally found a straflj^ 
of white substance, somewhat like 
moist lime, and glutinous withal^ 
extending in all probability several 
yards: within^ or perhaps nearly the 
whole length of the diametrical line. 
I had every reason to believe thi» 
consolidated chalky substance to be 
the remains of skeletons buried per- 
haps two hundred centuries ago, 
and converted by time and the ope-< 
rations of the elements into their 
present state. Many tokeps ret 
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oiain on both sides of the Missi&ip- 
pi, of their being in ancient ag«s as 
well cultivated and as thickly inha- 
bited as the country on the Danube 
or the Rhine ; which fiiUy proves 
that the literati have been too 
hasty ^1 denominating America a 
new JHid, or an origimd fireaent 
to the Viropean from the bands of 
mde nature. 

A copper mine was opened some 
jrears since further down the Mis- 
sistppi, and, to the great surprise of 
the labourers, a large collection of 
mining tools were found several 
fathoms below the superficies of the 
earth. Another person, in diggging 
for a well, discovered a ftimace of 
brick*work, five fathoms below the 
present suriace; and in this fur- 
nace were found a quantity of coals 
and firebrands, which, for aught we 
know, might have been kindled in 
the days of Moses or Lycurgus. 

Not long since, at a spot on the 
Ohio where the bank had been 
wasted by the undermining of the 
water, a stone dropped out, of the 
hardest kind of black marble, about 
seven pounds in weight, having 
twelve equal surfaces, each sur&ce 
being mathematically equilateral 
and equiangular five-sided figures i 
this does not appear to be a lusus na« 
turs ; but a work of exquisite art, 
the of^pring of human ingenuity. 
Near the &Us of the Missisippi, 
there b a spring in the bed of the 
river, which has been enclosed with 
stone work of unknown antiquity, 
to keep out the fresh water. Id 
times of freshes, however, the river 
overflows the stone work, and mix- 
es^ith the brine, so that it does not 
a^m salt to the savages herea- 
bouts until the river is considerably 
lallen. 

In several places, circular fortifi- 
cations have been discovered in the 
same country ; these are constantly 
inclosed with deepditches,and fenced 
with a breast work. From these, 
and many other similar remains of 
antiquity, one woold be inclined to 
think that America has been inha- 
bited longer than has been common- 
ly imagined. Several tribes, on the 



western side of the great rivet 
above mentioned, dated their exist- 
ence for more than twenty thousand 
moons back, and the Indians of the 
western world go infinitely farther 
into the depths of time, though both 
relate many events of these distant 
periods that are evidently mixed 
with &ble. 



For the Literary Magazine, 
THE MELAJIGE. 

NO. X. 

Irish Literature. 

IT has often surprized me, says 
Arthur Browne, in his Sketches, 
that a nation like the Irish, remark- 
able for its valour, and whose inha- 
bitants, even down to the peasantry, 
are blessed with a peculiar acute- 
ness of mind, and a characteristic 
turn of wit and pleasantry, should 
not have filled a greater space in 
the eye of mankind. The reason I 
believe is, that their wit and talent 
for ridicule are employed in depre- 
ciating one another, and their va- 
lour too often exhausts itself in idle- 
ness and riot. 

In Scotland, if any man becomes 
an author, the whole nation joins in 
praising and elevating him ; but in 
Ireland, to be a writer is almost suf- 
ficient to ensure mockery ; whoever 
takes up his pen, especially if it be 
in the provmce of belles lettres, 
whole tribes <^ satirists, like the 
monkies of Africa, begin to chatter 
and grin at him, and employ every 
art to laugh him down : the conse- 
quence is, few write: the modest, 
who have talents, confine their dis- 
play to conversation and to profes- 
sional exertions, while the satirists 
take care to do nothing but find 
fault, and never venture to expose 
themselves to criticisms, by writing 
any thing. 

The Irish are so accustomed to 
be governed by England in every 
thing, taste as well as politics, that 
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they seem absolutely afraid to give 
Ihe stamp of approbation to any 
thing in the first mstance, hesitating 
whether it has merit or not, until 
they see an English review. They 
long seemed unconscious of the me- 
rits of two considerable works writr 
ten by sons of their own university, 
and hesitated to praise till the in- 
cense of fame arose to one from the 
literary altars of Cambridge* ; and 
an English judge (Blackstone) had 
declared the other current coinf. . 
Swift was a satirist exactly suited 
to their genius, with a power of ri- 
dicule too great not to subdue any 
one who laughed at him : but I am 
not quite sure that if Pope had been 
an Irishman, he 'would have suc- 
ceeded so well ; his pastorals might 
have afforded excellent food tor 
pastime, and I am convinced Collins 
and Gray, and all your ode-makers, 
would huve been laughed down, and 
discouraged in the mfancy of their 
muse. 



Modern Love, 

When PhiUis found she'd lost her 

lover. 
And that no art could keep a rover. 
With willows dank she bound her 

head. 
Swift to the cypress grove she sped; 
There, stretch'd beside a brook, she 

lay. 
To weep and sigh her soul away : 
She groan'd, she rav'd, she tore her 

hair. 
And look'd the image of Despair. 
** Ah ! wretched Phil ! by love o'er- 

taken, 
A^d thus by Florio forsaken—^ 
Forsaken !-^that I'll ne'er endure ; 
The brook aUbrds a speedy cure. 
Since Florio loves me not, I'll die !*' 
She rush'd— .«« Soft ; what a fool am I ! 
To die for an inconstant swain ! 
I'faith, I'll live, and try again." 



Cssar has had the testimony of 
ages to his bravery ; and yet he re* 

' * Hamilton's Conic Sections, 
t Sullivan's Lectures. 



(used a challenge from Anthony. 
He very calmly answered the bearer 
of the message, " If Anthony is 
weary of his life, tell him, there are 
other ways to death, besides the 
point of my sword." How happf 
had we more examples of such mag^^ 
nanimity ! 

The JEolian Harfi. 

This instrument was invented by 
Kircher, 1649. After having been 
laid by, for a hundred years, it was 
again accidentally discovered and 
restored by Mr. Oswald. The lo- 
vers ot pure tones and simple meio« 
dy have gained more delight in this 
little instrument, than can be drawn 
from all others, however skilful be 
their combinations. Its sounds are 
as wild as the wind that blows upon 
it, and as mysterious as its source. 
There is a spell in them, which 
seems to entice away our very souls^ 
and bewilder our whole frame. I 
can suck melancholy from it till my 
heart sinks. In the stillness of eve- 
ning, how tenderly does it breathe 
forth its tones, till they faintly sink 
away into the most mysterious 
pauses, and melt and mingle with 
the air! At midnight, how often 
have I loved to place it -at my case- 
ment, and as the wild wind swept 
over its chords, how have I felt my 
spirit looseiied from myself, taking 
flight through the heavens on its con- 
tinuous vibrations ! SmoUet some- 
where says, that a woman in love 
cannot be trusted with this instru- 
ment : to a melancholy man it is 
equally dangerous ; for what nature 
can withstand that, which even 
charms the air, and detains tl^ 
breeze, sighing and lingering on in 
chords. 

Thomson and Mason seem tor 
have enjoyed equal delight from tlie 
jftk)lian harp. Thomson, in one 
stanza is compelled to renounce his 
muse, when under its charm : 

Let me, ye wandering spirits of the 
wind, 
Who^ as wild fancy prompts yot , 
touch the string, 
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Smit with your thenie, be in your 
chorus joined, 
ror# till xon cease, ray muse forgets 
to sing*. 

In the Castle of Indolence he has 
this beautiful description of It : 

A <^rtain music, never known be- 
%)re. 
Here called the pensive melancholy 

mind. 
Full easily obtained. Behoves no 

more 
But sidelong- to the gently moving 

wind 
To lay the well-tuned instrument re- 
clined, 
From which, with airy flying fingers 

light, 
Beyond each mortal touch, die most 

refined. 
The God of winds drew sounds of 

deep delight. 
Whence with just cause the Harp of 

iEolus is hight. 

Mason, in his ode to this harp, 
describes its mysterious influence 
with poetical nicety, as affecting us 
most sweetly, 

With many a warble wild, and artless 
air. 



Picture of a IVife. 

The wise Theognis told his coun* 
trymen, that that man was the rich- 
est and most happy, who had found 
an amiable and virtuous wife. So- 
crates, however, was of a very dif- 
ferent opinion. A young man once 
coitsuhed him to know, whether he 
would advise him to marry or not ; 
to whom Socrates thus replied: 
*«*Young man, which ever of the two 
evils you chuse, you will most cer- 
tainly have cause for repentance. 
If you should prefer celibacy, you 
will be solitary on the earth, you 
will never enjoy the pleasures of a 
parent; with thee will perish thy 
race, and a stranger w ill succeed to 
thy property, it you marry, expect 
constant, chagrin and quarrels with- 
out end. Your wife will be con- 
stantly reproaching you of the dow- 



er she brought thee ; the pride of 
her parents and the garrulity of her 
mother will become insupportable. 
The gallantries of your wife will 
torment you with jealousy, 'and you 
will have reason to doubt the father 
of your reputed children. N-'W, 
•young man, divine if thou canst; ^nd 
chuse if thou darest." This anec- 
dote of Socrates I give on the au- 
thority of Valerius Maximus. So- 
crates was probable suffering from 
the stings and arrows of outrageous 
Xantippe, he was writing under the 
pangs of despised love, when the 
young man unfortunately went to 
ask his opinion, and therefore it is 
not entitled to much respect. 

We agree with the wise Theog- 
nis. and acknowledge, that in the 
wide range of the bounties of hea- 
ven, there is no gift, bestowed on 
man, deserving so much thankful- 
ness, as that of a good wife. But 
what do you call good ? Here is the 
difficulty; this is the knot ; this the 
perplexity. I cannot tell what you 
and other men would like, but 
know exactly what would please 
such a curious kind of being as my- 
self. 1 would never marry for mo- 
ney ; for contracts of bargain and 
Sale in matters of matrimony were 
invented by internals for the deep 
damnation of man ; they are legisla- 
tions of wrong, and indentures of in- 
famy. 1 should like well enough 
that my wife might be handsome, 
though this is a minor consideration \ 
for real beauty is not to be found, 
and I care not to be hunting for it 
through city and country all the days 
of my life. The mild lustre of Phos- 
phor is not seen in the face of the 
daughters of Eve, and where is the 
being who sheds soft beams from her 
eye, like those of the planet of eve- 
ning \ Let her person have the form 
ot elegance, and the sweetness of 
purity ; her dress should be full of 
taste, and let her manners be those 
of a gentlewoman, for country sim- 
plicity is mere country awkward- 
ness, and that I cannot away with. 
If her ancestors were not illustrious^ 
I should hope that her family nan^e 
might be respectable. 
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Her dispositioDf I insist on this, 
must be gentle and soft, like the dew 
In the vallies of Languedoc, like the 
tnidnight music of romance from the 
battlements of Udolpho. She shall 
Dot be churlish, and peevish, and 
fretful, and scolding: but let her have 
good nature in full abundance, and 
kind words, looks, and smiles, plen- 
tiful and pleasant, as thick, ripe 
ivheat in autumn. Then her mind 
inust be cultivated. This too is es- 
sential. Siie must love to read ; 
she must be able to think, and have 
opinions of her own. I wish that 
she may relish the poets of England, 
love the morality of Johnson, ai\d 
the courtly sense of the Spectator, 
and that her soul may be attuned to 
the swt'etest melody, by the wild 
warbling of the bard of Avon. She 
should read and remember the his* 
torians of Great Britain, and know 
what may be easily known of her 
own country. Lastly, and above 
all, she must study the bible, be a 
ehristian, and reverence her God. 



J^ev) Mode of lending Money. 

The followirvg is extracted from 
the new edition of the Works of Dr. 
Franklin, lately published in Lon- 
don : 

" I send you herewith a bill for ten 
louis d'ors. I do not pretend to 
give such a sum. I only lend it to 
you. When you shall return to your 
country, you cannot fail getting into 
some business th'4t will in time ena- 
ble you to pay all your debts. In that 
case, when you meet with another ho- 
nest man in similar distress, you must 
pay me by lending this sum to him, 
enjoining him, to discharge the debt 
by a like operation,- when he shall 
be able, and shall meet with such 
another opportunity. I hope it may 
thus go through many hands before 
it meet with a knave to stop its pro- 
gress. This is a trick of mine tor 
ioing a good deal with a little nao- 
«5y. I am not rich enough to afford 
much in good works, and so am 
ebiiged to be cunning, and make the 
most of a little.** 

¥01.. viii'. NO. L. 



It has been remarked that the 
friend the most ardently disposed to 
promote the interests of his friei«ds, 
but feebly adopts his passions This 
is because interest is the same witli 
every one ; but the passions only 
exist for him who experienccji thera* 
Every one sees at a glance what a 
thousand a-year is worth, and can 
calculate what houses and furniture, 
what horses and carriages, it will 
purchase. But the charms of a 
mistress make but a feeble impres- 
sion on him who is not enamoured 
with them. He thinks but lighUy 
of the ha]>piness of obtaining her; 
and, unless he is himself in love, it 
requires a great labour of the ima- 
gination to form an idea of the paia 
of losing her. The principle, there- 
fore, of interest which inspires us 
resides within us. We can be made 
to laugh only in consequence of our 
cheerfulness ; and vexed and irri- 
tated oiUy from our own impatience. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

CM POETRY AND GENIUS. 

To the Editor^ Is^c, 

SIR, 

• I AM naturally an admirer of 
poetry, yet I do not think it neces- 
sary to attribure to it a divine origin, 
or suppose that it cannot be pro- 
duced without something reseml)ling 
preternatural inspiration . I can al- 
low it to arise from the greatest 
excellency of natural disposition, or 
the greatest power of native genius^ 
without exceeding the reach of 
what is human, or granting it any 
approa<:hes to divinity, which is, 
I cioubt, debased or dishonoured, by 
ascribing to it any thing that is in. 
the compass of our action, or evea 
comprehension. Nor . can I allow* 
poetry to be more divine in its effects 
than in its causes; nor any ope- 
rations produced by it to be more 
than purely natural, or to demand 
any other sort of wonder than the 
efftcts of music, or of what has been 
called natural magic, however ex- 
traordinary any of these may have 
3 
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appeared to minds little versed in 
the force of numbers or of sounds, 
or in speculations on the secret pow- 
ers of nature. Whoever talked of 
drawing down the moon from hea- 
ven by verses or charms, it is most 
obvious, either believed not himself, 
or too saperstitionsly and foolishly 
believed what others have told him, 
whose simplicity, it may be, had 
been practised on by some artful 
poet, who, knowing the time when 
an eclipse would happen, told them 
that he could by the charm of his 
verses call down the moon at such 
an hour, and was by them thought 
to have performed it. 

When I read that fine description 
in Virgil's eighth eclogue of all sorts 
of charms and fosdnations by verses, 
by images, by knots, by numbers, by 
fire, bv herbs employed upon occa- 
sion of a violent passion from a jea* 
lous or disappointed love, I have re« 
course to the strong impression of 
fables and of poetry, to the easy 
mistakes of popular opinion, to the 
force of imagination, to the secret 
virtues of several herbs, and to the 
power of sounds. 

If the forsaken lover, in that 
eclogue of Virgil, had expected only 
from the force of her verses, or her 
charms, what is the burden of her 
song, to bring Daphnis home from 
the town where he was gone, and 
engaged in a new amour ; if she 
had pretended only to revive an old 
fainting flame, or to extinguish a 
new one that was kindling in his 
breast; she might, for aught I know, 
have obtained her end by the power 
of such charms, and without other 
than very natural enchantments. 
For there is no question but true 
poetry may have the force to raise 
passions or allav them, to change or 
to extinguish tnem ; to temper joy 
and grief ; to excite love and fear ; 
or even to turn fear into boldness, 
and love into indifference, and into 
hatred itself; and I can easily be- 
lieve that the disheartened Spartans 
were re-animated, and recovered 
their lost courage, by the songs of 
Tyriaus ; that the cruelty and re- 
venge of Phalaris were changed by 



the odes of Stesichorus into the 
greatest kindness and esteem ; and, 
ttiat as many men were passionatelf 
enamoured by the charms of Sap* 

eio's wit and poetry as by those of 
auty in Phryne or Thais. For it 
is not only beauty that iaspires love^ 
but love gives beauty to the object 
that excites it ; and if the passioA 
be strong enough, let it arise frcKB 
what it may, there is always beautf 
enough in the person whd inspires 
it. Nor is it any. great wonder that 
such force should be found in poetry, 
since in it are assembled all the 
powers of eloquence, of music, and 
of painting, which are dll aHowed tb 
make such strong impressions upon 
human minds. How far men have 
been affected with all or any these 
needs little proof or testimony ; the 
examples have been sufficiently 
known in Greece aod in Italy, where 
some have fallen absolutely in love 
with the beauties of works of art 
produced by painters or statuaries, 
and even painters themselves have 
become violently enamoured with 
some of their own productions, and 
doated on them as on a mistress or 
fond child. To this some allusioR 
seems to be made by the Italians, ia 
the distinction they make of pieces 
done by (he same hand, into those 
produced con studiOy con diUgenzaf 
or con amorcy of which the last are 
always the most excellent. But no 
more instances of this kind are ne- 
cessary than the stories related and 
received by the most authentic an- 
cient writers oi the two Greciaii 
youths, one of whom ventured his 
life to be locked up all night in a 
temple, that he might admire and 
embrace a statue of Venus there set 
up, and there designed for another 
kind of adoration ; the other pined 
away and died, in consequence of 
being prevented from perpetu^ly 
gazing on, admiring, and en^racing 
a statue at Athens. 

The powers of music are either 
fidt or known by all men, and are 
allowed to act in a most extraordi- 
nary manner on the passions, and 
even the frame and constitution of 
the body ; to excite joy and grief, 
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to give pleasure and paiD, to com- 
pose disturbed thoughts, to assist 
and heighten devotion, and even to 
cure such diseases as affect the 
nerves, or the more subtle and de* 
Mcate parts and fluids of the body. 
We need not have recourse to the 
&bles of Orpheus or Amphion, or 
the power of their music upon beasts 
and fishes ; it is enough that we find 
the charming of serpents, and the 
cure or assuagement of, possession 
by an evil spirit, attributed to it in 
sacred writ. 

As to the force of eloquence which 
8o often raised and appeased tlie 
violence of popular commotions, 
every person must be convinced of 
and acknowledge it, when he tkm<- 
saders C^sar, the greatest man of 
his age, and possessed of the most 
powerful mind, taking his seat on 
the tribunal, foil of hatred and re« 
venge, and with a determined reso* 
lution to condemn Ligarius ; yet by 
the force of Cicero's eloquence^ in an 
oration for his defence, by degrees 
changing countenance, turning pale, 
and becoming so agitated, that somp 
papers he held fell out of his hands 
as if he had been terrified with 
words, who never feared an enemy 
In the field ; till, at length, all his 
anger changing into clemency, he 
acquitted the brave criminal instead, 
of condemning him.. 

Now, if the strength of these three 
mighty powers be united in poetry, 
we need not wonder that such vir- 
tues and such honours have been at- 
tributed to it, that it has been thought 
to be inspired, or has been called 
divine ; and yet I think it will not 
be disputed that the force of wit 
and of reasoning, and sublimity of 
conceptions and expressions, may 
be found in poetry as well as in ora-. 
tory ; the life and spirit of repre- 
sentation or picture as much as in 
painting ; and the force of sounds, 
s^s well as in music; and how far 
these natural powers together may 
extend, and to what effects, even 
such as may be mistaken for super- 
natural or magical, I leave to be 
considered by those who are inclin- 
ed to such speculations, oy who, by 



their natural conformation and ge« 
nius, are in some degree disposed 
to receive such impressions. For 
my part, I do not wonder that the 
famous Dr. Harvey, when he was 
reading Virgil, should sometimes 
throw the book down on the table, 
and say he had a devil ; nor that 
the learned Meric Cassaubon should 
feel such pleasure and emotions as 
he describes, on reading some parts 
of Lucretius ; that so many should 
shed uncontroulable tears at some 
tragedies of Shakspeare, and others 
experience the most violent agita- 
^on on reading or hearing some ex- 
cellent pieces of poetry ; nor that 
Octavia sank down in a swoon at 
the recital made by Virgil of the 
celebrated verses allusive to the 
death of Marcellus, in the sixtH 
bookofthe^neid. 

This is, no doubt, sufficient to 
evince the powers of poetry, and 
show on what were founded those 
i^ncient opinions which ascribed it 
16 divine inspiration, and attributed 
to it so g^reat a share in the effects 
of sorcery or magic. But as the 
cdd romances seem to lessen the 
honour of true prowess and valour 
in their knights, by giving such a 
part in all their chief adventures 
to enchantment ; so the true excel- 
lence and just esteem of poetry* 
seem rather debased than exalted 
by attributing to it a preternatural 
origin and powers. This opinion 
among the northern nations grew; 
to be so strong and so general, that 
about five or six hundred years 
ago, all the Runic poetry was con- 
demned, and the characters in 
which it was written forbidden to 
be used, by the zeal of bishops, and 
even by orders and decrees of 
state ; which has greatly injured or 
rather caused tlie irrecoverable loss 
of the history of those northern 
kingdoms, the seat of our ancestors 
in the western parts of Europe. 

The more true and natural source 
of poetry may be discovered by ob- 
serving to what god this inspiratioa 
was ascribed by the ancients. This 
was Apollo, or the Sun, esteemed 
by thjem the god of learning in g€K 
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Dcral, but more particuUrly of mu- 
sic am) of poetry. The mysterv of 
this fable means that a certain noble 
and vital warmth, animating the 
subtler organization of the b;xiy, 
but especially the br lin, is the true 
jpiing of these two arts or sciences. 
This was that celestial fire which 
gave such a pleasing motion and 
agitation to the minds of those men 
who have been so much admired in 
the world, and which raises such an 
infinite variety of images of things, 
so agreeable and delightful to man- 
kinii By the influence of this sun 
are produced those golden and inex* 
hausiible mines of invention, which 
have furnished the wor.d s^ith trea* 
sures so highly esteemed « and so 
universally known and used, in all 
the regions that huve yet been dis- 
covered. From this arises thac 
elevation of genius which can never 
be produced by any art or study, by 
labour or industry ; which cannot 
be taught by precepts or examples, 
and therefore is agreed by all to be 
the pure and free gift of Heaven and 
nature ; and to l)e as it were a fire 
kindled from some hidden spark in 
oar original constitution. 

But though invention be the mo- 
ther of poetry, yet this child is, like 
all others, born naked, and must be 
nourished with care, clothed with 
exactness €^nd elegance, educiated 
•with industry, instructed with art, 
improved by apphcation, corrected 
"with severity, and accomplished 
%vith labour and with time, before 
it arrives at perfection. It is cer- 
tain that no composition requires so 
many several ingredients, or of 
more different sorts, than this.; or 
that to excej in any qualities there 
are necessary so m^iny gifts of na- 
ture, and so many improvements of 
learning and of art. For there must 
be a universal genips, of great com- 
pass, as well as great elevation ; 
there must be lively imagination 
or fnncv, fertile in a thousand pro- 
ductions, ranging over infiniteground 
piciciti^ into every corner, and, 
by the light of that true poetical 
^e, discovering a thousand images 



and similitudes, unseen by common, 
eyes, and which conld not be disco* 
vered without the rays of that sun. 
Besides the warmth of invention 
and activity of wit, there must b& 
the coolness of good sense and sound* 
ness of good judgment to distinguish 
between things and conceptions^ 
which, at first sight, or upon tran- 
sient glances, seem alike ; and to 
chuse among infinite productions 
of the imagination such as are 
worth preserving and cultivating, 
and to neglect and throw away th© 
Others. With'^ut the force of wit, 
^11 poetry is fiat and languishing; 
without the aid of judgment it is 
wild and extravagant The won- 
derful quality of poetry is, that such 
contraries must meet to compose ^it s 
a genius both penetrating and solid ; 
in expression both delicacy and 
strength ; and the frame or fabric 
of a true poem must have something 
both sublime and just, biith asto- 
nishing and pleasing. There must 
be a great agitation of mind to in- 
vent, and a great calmness to judge 
and correct ; there must be upon 
the same tree, and at the same time, 
both blossoms and fruit. To work ' 
up this metal into exquisite fi^y^r^y 
there must be employed the fire, 
the hammer, the chisel, and tne 
file. There must' be a general 
knowledge both of nature and of 
arts, and, to succeed in the least, ge- 
nius, and judgment, and application 
are requisite. Without the latter 
all the rest will prove unavailing, for 
no one was ever a great poet who 
applied himself much to any thing 
else. 

R. S. 
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ON SALUTATIONS. 

To the Editor^ life. 
SIR5 

THERE is nothing a young man 
entering ihe world is more puzzled 
with tfian the forms of politeness^ 
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the manner of addressing individu- 
als, and the proper answers to be 
mnde upon crimmon occasions ; and 
there is nothing wliich more marks 
the gentleman than the ease and 
propriety with which he acquits 
himself in these punctilios. Ches- 
terfield has given many excellent 
and useful directions in his admira* 
ble letter, which, for the purity of 
their morals, and the importance of 
the remarks, ought to be among the 
first treatises which are put into 
the hands of young persons. But 
there are many other equally im- 
portant points, which his lordship 
has not thought fit to touch upon at 
all : in particular, he has given no 
directions respecting the manner in 
-which a gentleman ought to take no- 
tice of his acquaintance, when he 
ought to deign the distant nod, and 
when it may be proper to give a cor- 
dial shake- hand reception. The pur- 
pose of this essay is to give a few 
hints upon this subject. It is neces- 
cary, however, first to premise, that 
there is a time to be acquainted| 
and a time not to be acquamted : in 
the whole science of salutations, 
there is not a more important or 
necessary rule. than this. To the 
rough and unpolished inhabitants of 
the country, it is a very difficult 
lesson ; and of course, when a youii^ 
man comes to town, he is frequently 
guilty of gross mistakes in this par- 
ticular : and even those about town, 
■who are of a very sanguine tempe- 
rament, are sometimes apt to forget 
jt : this, however, in general, only 
happens at first, but after jt has 
been practised a little, becopiies per- 
fectly easy and natural. At first, 
therefore, it ought to be acquired, 
and parents ought to inculcate it 
upon iheir children, amongst the 
earliest instructions they give them. 
Thus, for instance, if a gentleman's; 
son be at school, and get fond of the 
son of a grocer for his anriiable 
qualities (a mistake which may 
happen among children), the gen- 
tleman ought to be admonished, 
that although his companioh may do 
yery well ia the school play.grounds, 



yet he should never take notice of 
the like of him when he is out of 
them. He may not understand the 
injunction at the time, but when he. 
gets into life he will see its propri- 
ety.- No gentleman ought ever to 
take the smallest notice of his infe^ 
riors upon the street ; inferiors 
may sometimes be of use, and a 
gentleman may even be occasional- 
ly under the necessity of asking a 
fevour from some of them. Whea 
this is the case, he may (if they 
Qome plump upon him in turning a 
corner, or in any other situation in 
which he cannot possibly avoid them, 
or pretend not to see them) give a 
slight inclination of the head, or a 
wink, or a wave of the hand ; but, 
if observed, he should always tak& 
the first opportunity of informing 
his friends, that he once «net the 
fellow in company, but that he has 
no other knowledge of him whatev*. 
er: this will preserve his dignity. 
There is a custom (and it was an 
admirable one, which was some 
t;me ago very fashionable among the 
beaux) of appearing short-sighted : 
this gave a person an opportunity 
of passing those he did not wish to 
notice, and furnished an excellent 
excuse if afterwards acpused of it. 
There is another observation, which 
is absolutely necessary to be attend- 
ed to, and that is, the cut of the 
coat : if it is shabby, the former 
rule must be observed, and the 
wearer must be noticed or not, as 
circumstances shall direct, but ne- 
ver if possible. There is, however, 
an excellent method of noticing 
these folks, and at the same tiine 
preserving one's dignity, an im^ 
prove men t of modern times (fop we 
are always improving), and that is 
the salute en militaircy or the vo- 
lunteer nod. I shall now give a 
few directions, to which I request 
the reader's particular attention $ 
fpr 

** Without all dispute, whate'er may 

be said, 
^uch meaning is oft in the turn of 

the head." 
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And, by the bfe, among ladies 
tilts is a favourite and elegant ma- 
noeuvre ; a t08s ci the head, accom- 
panied with a tarn up of the nose, 
IS highly expressive and interesting. 
The sentimental shake, too^ has a 
great deal of beauty. 

Before a gentleman, however, 
performs in public, he ought to prac- 
tise well at home. He should have 
a mirror, In which he may see his 
figure complete, and before it he 
should practise every shade of salu- 
tation, from the distant half wink to 
tlie broad friendly grin ; and from 
the respectful bow to the familiar 
nod. I had intended in this essay- 
to have given different angles of the 
different bows, and had made se* 
veral important discoveries; but 
the mathematician to whom I gave 
the diagrams |o be corrected, was 
so struck and delighted with the 
originality of the design, that he 
carried them along with Iiim to 
the country, and I much doubt 
whether they may ever be recover- 
ed. I like digressions ; but now to 
our subject If a gentleman sup- 
pose that any person wishes to ask 
a favour of him, he should take care 
that his salutation be as distant as 
posssible: a deliberate calm mo<- 
tion of the head will show that 
you have understood the other's in- 
tention, and may possibly save you 
the trouble of giving a refusal, 
^ould you intend granting a favour, 
you may assume a little more famili- 
arity,but still preserving thedignified 
air, which will show that you have 
not too low an opinion of the service 
you intend doing him : when it is 
done, i, r., when the favour is grant- 
ed, the same mode of salutation 
ought to be preserved ; which will 
remind the person of the favour 
you have done him, in case he 
should appear to have forgotten it 

Suppose a great man (whom you 
have accidentally met at the play 
or an assembly), the mode of salu- 
tation should be as familiar as pos- 
sible : this will give your compan* 
ions a high opiilion cf your acquain- 
tance. 



It must also be remarked, that 
salutations must be varied, not only 
according to the person addressed^ 
but regard must be paid to those 
you may be walking with. Thus, 
if you meet a friend rather under 
your own station in life, if you be 
alone, you may salute him witlt 
great cordiality ; but if you be 
walking with one who is rather 
above it, the highest notice he can 
expect is a nod en fiassanf^ which 
will at once inform him of your 
companion's importance, and of 
your own. 
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AVD HIS DOG. 



SOME little time since died, at 
Knighisbridge, England, B-- — , 
Esq. at the advanced age of 72, at 
which place he resided for upwards 
of twenty years previous to hi? 
death. Mr. Q. was a very singular 
character, and, from his eccentrici- 
ties, was generally thought to be a 
little deranged. In such opinioni 
however, the writer of this article 
can by no means concur, unless 
strong passions, an irritable disposi- 
tion, a lively imagination, great 
classical learning, and an exten- 
sive reading and observation, be con- 
sidered as the constituent parts of a 
madman. He was principally re- 
markable for an inordinate love of 
the canine species ; but even this 
was not without some reason, as it 
appears he was saved from assassi- 
nation, in his travels through France 
and Italy, by a dog. He was never, 
till lately, without four or five very 
large ones of the setter kind, all li- 
neally descended from the very dog 
that saved his life. Lately, the old 
stock was reduced to one ; and the 
others, in part, supplied by a small 
terrier, and an enormous dog of the 
Albany breed. They were fed and 
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lodged in, I may say, a somptuoas 
style ; beef-steaks, buttered rolls, 
gingerbread, and paStry, were no 
uncommon diet for them ; and, as to 
lodging, one or two slept in the room 
■with himself; the others were pro- 
vided with mattresses in other 
apartments of his house. He kept 
two lads to wuit on them ; and, at 
stated hours, however bad the 
weather, and in spite of every other 
consideration, he, himself, took them 
out for air and exercise : the last of 
those hours was between one and 
two in the morning, which necessa- 
rily kept him up almost all night 
In addition to the dogs he kept, he 
had, as he termed them, a great 
many pensioners, that regularly 
came, some from a great distance, 
tQ be fed daily at his door ; and, fre- 
quently, when he met a half>starved 
dog in his walks, he would take 
him to a confectioner's, and treat 
him with a shilling's-worth of tarts, 
or (if a hawker of dog's meat 
chanced to be near) to a more sub* 
stantial meal of horse-flesh. When 
any one of his dogs died, it was 
placed in a kind of coffin ; laid in 
state, for a day or two, with wax 
candles burning around, and Mr. B. 
sitting in a disconsolate mood beside 
it; after which, it was interred 
with great solemnity ; on which oc- 
casion Mr. B. generally wrote an 
elegy, descriptive of the beauty and 
qualities of his departed friend, the 
dog ; one of which, as a specimen, 
is subjoined. By his last will, it ap- 
pears, he hath bequeathed 251. a 
year to each of the dogs that were 
living at the time of his decease. 
His whole family consisted of his ca- 
nine friends, the two boys already 
mentioned, and an old woman. He 
had an utter aversion to physic ; 
would, consequently, admit of no as- 
sistance from the sons of medicine ; 
nor suffer any person to approach 
him in his last moments. Notwith- 
standing his whole afftction seemed 
to be settled on his dogs, and there 
appears an evident spirit of misan- 
thropy in the following elegy, yet 
he was not devoid of feeling for the 
human kind^ and many an indigent 



and unfortunate object wiU have ttt 
deplore his death. 

The Elegy. 

Shall biped brutes and monsters shine 

in verse. 
And merit lack the tomb-stone and 

the hearse ? 
Sublimest quadruped, my friend, my 

Bluff, 
Language were poor, nor painting 

rich enough 
Thy glowing tints, thy insUnct to dis- 
play: 
Nature seem'd Art, while Art con- 

fcss'd her sway ! 
Stately his form, and beauteous was 

his face, 
A full-eyed setter of the finest race ; 
His pendant trowsers, and liis fea- 

ther'dtail, 
Appear'd to waft him as with silken 

sail. 
These seem'd to lighten and increase 

his pace. 
Gave wing^ to speed, and gave to mo- 
tion grace : 
Hb striking figure fix'd each curious 

eye, 
Th* admiring sportsmen prais'd him 

to the sky j 
Commanding beauty sav'd him from 

the stroke 
Of savages, who torture out of joke ; 
The fierce assailants of tlie bull and 

bear 
Nor chang'd his course, nor gave him 

cause of fear ! 
His nerves appear'd so admirably 

strung. 
With all the world to be in unison. 
A wire-hair'd ten-ier, with an eye of 

fire. 
Sharp and resentful, quickly prone to 

ire, 
Attach'd to one, hostile to all beside. 
With Bluff Uv'd quiet, sleeping side 

by side- 
One day, the meal was here, the fe- 
male there ; 
Crab would have each, and watch'd 

tliem both with care : 
Bluff yields the trencher, but lays 

claim to Blithe ; 
Like aiiger'd cat, Crc^ doth his body 

writhe : 
Bluff sternly fix'd him with his fine 

large eyes. 
Swearing with look oblique— CV^ 

^/«/ defies! 
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His teeth in Bluffs t long ear a passa^-e 

found : 
jBIttf l\£ia his paw, and pins him to the 

ground ; 
He then dis]}lavs an arsenal of teeth. 
Which, generausly, he still forbears 

to slieath 
In CrabU most pervious, though un- 
daunted heart. 
AlarmM, I fly the combatants to part. 
The well-known voice of master and 

of friend 
Suspends their rage — ^the combat's at 

an end. 
C^ab*g shag-ged bristly neck I quick 

caress ; 
Bluff*^ richly gilt and silver'd coat I 

press : 
The terrier silent crouches at my feet ; 
While Bluffs loquacious, tries my lips 

to meet. 
Haughty, though mild— if accents of 

reproof 
Through anxious fondness made him 

stand aloof, 
Conscious he meant not ever to of- 
fend. 
His piercing eyes he fasten'd on his 

friend. 
But fawn'd not, stirr'd not, till th* ex- 
tended arm. 
Sure sign of peace, produced the 

wanted charm. 
Upbraidings and revenge did ne'er 

take place. 
But joy diilus'd itself through all his 

face } 
' In various tones he tlien would tell 

his tale ; 
This done, he lickM my hand, and 

wagg'd liis tail 
Some whims he had, congenial to all ; 
Or gravity, or wisdom, snail I call 
His pensive mein ? it savoui'd of them 

both, 
By frolic soften'd, as one call'd it 

foiUh. 
To birds of prey longevity is giv*n. 
And more rapacious man, who talks 

of hcav'n : 
** Whatever^s is right," the murd'rer 

cries. 
Then steals your pm*se, and blows out 

both your eyes : 
On this wise plan the dog*s fine frame 

wc rate 
At twelve years life, tlien wreck'd by 

ruihless fate. 
BLuff told .carce seven, when Death's 

treraendoua dart, 



Struck on^ach nerve, and anchored in 

the heart • 
His masiei^s hand with that of death'* 

was mix'd. 
His dying: eyes were on his master*^ 

fix'd. 
The hour of angwsh, soften'd by my 

care, 
** Yields some, though small, relief^ 

his loss to bear *' 
<' Hail to th V shade, my dear> my faitl^* 

fuldog!" 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE RA- 
VEN. 

THE ravcD is a bird found in al- 
most every region of the world ; it 
is scattered from the polar circle to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
island of Madagascar. It some- 
times migrates from the coast of 
Barbary to the island of Teneriflfe# 
It is found in Mexico, St. Doniingo, 
and Canada ; and no doubt in the 
other parts of the continent, and in 
the adjacent islands. He is strong 
and hardy, uninfluenced by the 
changes of the weather, and, when 
other birds seem benumbed with 
cold, or pining with hunger, he 
is active and healthy, busily em- 
ployed in pr^'Wling for prey, or 
.sporting in the coldest atmosphere. 
He has a considerable degree of do-, 
cility, and may be trained up X% 
fowling like a hawk. 

Pliny mentions one Craterus, who 
was noted for his skill in teaching 
ravens to fly at other birds, and who 
could make even the wild ravens 
follow him. Scaliger relates, that 
Louis, . king of France (pmbably 
Louis XII), used to chase partridges 
with a raven that had been trained 
to sport ; and Albertus, according 
to Aldrovandus, saw one at Naples 
whicli caught partridges and phea- 
sants, and. when urged by the falcons 
would even fly at other ravens. 
When domesticated, he will become 
extremely tame and familiar, may 
be taught to fetch and carry like a 
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dog, aad will p!ay a variety of araus- 
ing tricks. He may be taught to 
speak like a parrot, and even to 
sing like a man. " I have," says 
Dr. Goldsmith, " heard a raven 
sing the Black Joke, with great dis- 
tinctness, truth, and humour." These 
speaking ravens were highly valued 
at Rome, and Pliny has given us a 
somewhat curious history of one of 
them* This bird had been kept in 
the temple of Castor, and flew down 
into the shop of a shoemaker, whd 
took much delight in the visits of 
his new acquaintance, and taught 
him to pronounce the names of the 
emperor^ and other personages of 
the royal family. This raven would 
fly every morning to the rostra, and 
salute Tiberius, then the two Cae- 
sars, Germanicus, and Orusus ; and 
afterwards the Roman people, as 
thty passed by. The shoemaker 
"was beginning to turn rich by those 
who came to see this wonderful ra- 
ven, when an envious neighbour, 
displeased at the shoemaker^s suc- 
cess, killed the bird, and deprived 
the shoeataker of his future liopes 
of fortune. The injured shoema- 
ker laid his case before the pleople, 
who espoused his cause, punished 
the man who had done him the in- 
jury, and gave the raven all the 
honours of a magnificent iniermenc. 
This bird, however, at least in 
his wild state, has always laboured 
under the reputation of the worst of 
' qualities. He is accused of a most 
eross and indelicate voracity, which 
isallured by every putrid exhalation, 
and gratified by the foulest carrion. 
He is represented as the most cow- 
ardly, ignoble, and disgusting of all 
rapacious birds. His ordmary vic- 
tims are the most feeble and inno- 
cent and defenceless animals, such 
as the lamb and the leveret ; though 
he will sometimes attack wiih suc- 
cess those of larger size ; for it is 
said he will pluck, out the eyes of 
buffaloes, and, fixing on the back, 
tear off the flesh deliberately. His 
ferocity is ihe more odious since it 
is not incited by the cravings of hun- 
ger, but seems to arise from an in- 
nate delight in l»lood and carnage \ 
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for he can subsist on {i*uits, seeds 
of all kinds, and, indeed, will eat al- 
most any thing. This voracity has 
procured the raven a different 
treatment in different countries; 
for in those which are poor, or thin- 
ly peopled, he may prove burthen- 
some and expeny ve ; while in those 
which are wealthy and populous, he 
may be found of use to devour vari- 
ous kinds of fllth produced in them* 
Hence it was, perhaps, that in Eng- 
land formerly, accordingly to Belon, 
who wrote in 1550, it was forbid' leu 
to hurt this bird ; while in the 
small islands of Ferro and Malta a 
reward was given for every one 
that was killed. 

Among the ancients, when the 
pretended science of augury made a 
part of religion, the raven, though 
always, no doubt from his above- 
mentioned habits, his gloomy colour, 
and his hoarse cry, accounted % 
bird of ill omen, was a panicular 
object of superstitious attention. 
All his various motions, and every 
circumstance of his flight, were 
Carefully observed »nd studied ; and 
no less than sixty -four different in- 
flections of his voice were distin- 
guished by the priests, to each of 
which was assigned a determinate 
signification. Some, it is said, evea 
Carried their creilulity and extra- 
vagant folly so far as to eat the 
heart and entrails of these birds, 
with the hope of acquiring, like 
them, the power of foretelling future 
events. 

In the wild state, the raven is a 
very active and greedy plunderer t 
whether his prey be yet living or 
has been long dead makes no diffe- 
rence to him ; he falls to with the 
same voracious appetite, ^nd, when 
he has gorged himself, flies to call 
his fellows, that they may share in 
the spoil. If the carcase be .4I rea- 
dy in the possession of sorne more 
powerful animal, as a wolf, a fox, 
or a dog, the raven sits at a little 
distance, content to continue a hum- 
ble sijectator till they have done. 
If in his flights he perceives no m- 
dicaiion of carrion, and his scent, it 
is said; is so exquisite that he can 
4 
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smell it at a vast distance, he satis- 
fies himself with food whicli it is 
supposed he relishes less, such as 
fruits, insects, and whatever a 
dunghill may present. Buffon, how- 
ever, tells us that Hebert, who was 
for a long course of years an atten- 
tive observer of ravens, never saw 
them tear or mangle dead carcass- 
es, or even settle on them : he was 
therefore of opinion that they pre- 
fer insects, and especially earth- 
worms, to every other kind of food. 

The ravens tjuild their nests on 
high trees, or old towers ; and lay 
five or six eggs, of a pale green co- 
lour, marked with small brownish 
spots. They usually build about 
the beginning of March, and some- 
times sooner, according as the 
spring is more or less advanced for 
the season. The female sits about 
twenty days, during which the male 
supplies her with food, of which he 
commonly provides a very large 
quantity : for the peaisants some- 
times find in the ravens' nests, or 
near them, great heaps of grain, 
nuts, and fruits. It has been indeed 
conjectured, that these hoards are 
collected not merely for the female 
during incubation, but for the sup- 
port of both through the winter. 
Whatever may be their motives, 
it is certain that ravens, as well as 
jackdaws and other birds of the 
same tribe, are much addicted to 
hoarding and concealing, not only 
provisions, but other things which 
attract their notice, especially bits 
of metal, small pieces of money, 
or any glittering substance. 

They often avoid towns, and seek 
unfrequented places for their nests, 
from the \iicinity of which they drive 
away all other birds. They will not, 
according to some accounts, even 
permit their young to remain in 
the same district, but drive them 
from it as soon as they are able to 
shift for themselves* Martin, in 
his Description of the Western 
Isles, avers that there are three 
small islands among the number, in 
each of which were a pair of ra- 
vens, who drove off all other birds 
as soon as they made their appear- 



ance, with loud cries, and great vi- 
olence. According to Hebert, how- 
ever, who, as was said above, 
made, for so long a time, so many 
observations on the nature and ha- 
bits of ravens, these birds are par- 
ticularly attentive to their young 
during the whole summer after 
they are hatched, and protract the 
education of their brood beyond the 
period when they are able to pro- 
vide for themselves. 

The age at which the young ra- 
vens have acquired their full growth 
is not determmed ; nor is it known 
how long they will live. Hesiod as- 
serts, that a raven will live niner 
times as lotig as a man ; and though 
this is certainly poetical fiction, it is 
said to be well ascertained that they 
wilt live a hundred years or more. 
BufFon says, <' they have been 
known to attain to that age in seve- 
ral parts of France; and, in all 
countries and all ages, they have 
been reckoned as birds eactremely 
long lived." 



For the Literary Magazine. 

THE ORIGIN OF VILLA VICIOSA. 

AT the distance of about fifty 
miles from Madrid, is a little town, 
pleasantly situated and neatly built, 
but distinguished by the reproach- 
ful appellation of ViUa Vicioaa. 
Various reasons have been assigned 
for its receiving this name ; and the 
celebrated father Feijoo, whose es- 
says, published under the title of 
Teatro Critico (The Theatre of 
Criticism), reflect so much honour 
on himself and Spain, seldom ho- 
noured by literary productions, has 
written a small tract on this sub- 
ject, entitled, ^^ The Complaint and 
Vindication of Villa Viciosa.** In 
this tract the town is introduced 
complaining of the topographers and 
writers of tours, for falsely depre- 
ciating its air, its water, and its 
soil ; and seeking even in the bow- 
els of the earth on which it stands 
for the cause of an opprobrious 
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eamCf with the real origin of which 
they appear to have been unac- 
quainted. 

In other countries, says fiather 
Feijooy vice alone is branded with 
the stigma of infancy ; but in Spain 
the same reproach attends on what- 
ever is esteemed meanness. Glory 
is the passion of the country, and a 
name and long line of ancestry are 
respected more than any laws di- 
vine or human. All errors are 
treated with severity, and those es- 
pecially which appear disgraceful 
jn their consequences. When, there- 
fore, a person of noble and illustrious 
birth marries one who is greatly in- 
ferior to him in rank, he forfeits 
the esteem of all his equals, and is 
treated by them with the utmost 
contempt. That which in more li- 
beral smd enlightened countries is 
often an effect of prudence, and at 
the worst a departure from propri- 
ety, which may claim forgiveness, 
is there a more lasting infamy even 
than depriving a fellow-creature of 
life. 

In the days when the extrava- 
gant punctilios of high birth, were 
scrupulously attended to, and long 
before Cervantes had laughed them 
and some others out of fashion, a 
Spanish nobleman of the first class, 
whose name the author has sup- 
pressed, to avoid giving offence to 
his family, discovered, captivating 
charms, and the most estimable 
virtues, in a person greatly his infe- 
rior. The Spaniards of those days 
held gallantry to be honourable, 
"While they treated a disproportion- 
ate marriage as the worst of 
crimes. The nobleman attacked 
the fair, of whom he had become 
enamoured. He rode before her 
window ; he procured music to se- 
renade her; he displayed before, 
her all the splendour of dress and 
equipage, which was suitable to his 
distinguished rank, and fortune ; and 
invoked her in amorous songs, as 
the inspiring genius by whose influ- 
ence he became superior in every 
manly and liberal exercise. 

The lady was less reserved, than, 
perhaps, she would have been, had 



her station in life been more exalt- 
ed. She saw him freely, and he 
flattered himself that success was 
certain. When he poured forth all 
his passion, she owned that she did 
not view him with indifference. 
He was in extasies at his conquest : 
but it was a short-lived glory ; for 
when he spoke of love, she talked 
of marriage. Having owned her af- 
fection for him, she explained the 
delicate and exalted nature of it; 
and when he hinted at dishonourable 
terms, she rejected them with a 
dignified disdain. He offered her 
immense sums ; but she told hitn 
the value of virtue was a thousand 
times greater. He swore eternal 
constancy ; but she ridiculed his 
vows, and answered him that there 
could be no truth in an engagement 
. the foundation of which was in vice. 
He urged the impossibility of mar- 
riage : she told him death was easy. 
" If you are insincere, my lord,** 
said she, '^ I ought only to despise 
you: yet when you leave me, my 
life must end ; and if you love me 
as you have declared, still less can 
I consent to live if the irremoveable 
barrier which rank has placed be- 
tween us must eternally separate 
me from you and your love, howe- 
ver ardent and sincere, except on 
terms which must render all my 
future life dishonourable and con- 
temptible, not only in my own eyes, 
but, on reflection, even in yours. 
No : death is unavoidable, and infi- 
nitely preferable to either of these 
dreadful evils." Thus saying, she 
drew a dagger, exhibiting it as her 
determined resource. 

The nobleman paused, for love 
reigned absolute in his heart ; and 
he cast down his eyes that he might 
not too evidently betray his feel- 
ings. He entreated her to desist 
from, at least to delay the execu- 
tion of her stern purpose ; and she 
granted him all the time he asked. 
" My life and death," said she, 
" are yours ; and yesterday, to-day, 
to-morrow, or hereafter, are all 
equal. What matters it whether I 
begin this week or the, next to he 
forgoitten .>" 
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They parted, and, in det»pite of 
cust( m and prejudice, the Spaniard 
fcv. ii(j that his countrymen were 
f(u \^ ; that virtue, always, and ip 
all ranks of life, is and n)U8t be ho- 
nour ; and that there could be np 
jusi infamy but in forsaking one 
whose hoi}l disdained the meanbess 
of its birih, and w^ho to the Roman 
spirit, which could brave death, 
added the christian reverence for 
virtue. He married her. Long he 
pleaded in vain with bis family and 
friends fo|r a pardon of what they 
considered as a crime; and when 
he found that pride had banished 
reason and virtue from their hearts^ 
lie retired for ever from them, and, 
fixing on the delightful spot where 
this town now stands, built the first 
house, the remains of which are^ it 
is said, still to be seen. 

Example can effect much, though 
It cannot hastily wean a whole nar 
tion frotn its habitual opinions and 
deep rooted errors, while the 
grave folly of the nation maintained 
the spirit of contempt against this 
innovator, any one whom love re- 
duced to his condition, when he 
could not prevail on terms of infamy, 
consented to retire. The first erect- 
ed edifice had soon its similar com- 
panions, and there arose an elegant 
town on the ruins of what the Spa- 
niards call glory. It hence receiv- 
ed the ill-merited name by which it 
has ever since been called; and 
ivhen any person was observed to 
show attention to a female beneath 
him, it was proverbially said, ^' Such 
a one is going to settle at Villa Vi- 
ciosa," 



For the Literary Magazine. 

ALUM WORKS. 

The following is an account of a 
singular and extensive alum mine 
near Glasgow : 

At Hurlett, near Glasgow, a 
spacious excavation remains of 
nearly a mile in len^h and breadth, 
and about five feet m height, in an 
fjncient coal work, which was of 



considerable extent in 1620 : it con- 
sists of the vacancies left by the 
parts of a stratum of coals five feet 
thick, which have been removed, 
and of which there remain pillars 
18 feet in diameter, to support the 
roof; the dip is just sufficient to 
kee|^ the cavity dry, the coal is now 
taken up frpna thirty fathoms deptl^ 
and it lies at all depths from that to 
the surface. Just over this immense 
cavity, and forming, its roof, lies a 
stratum of aluminous schistus, ten 
inches thick, that is found over the • 
whole of the bed of coal, which be- 
ing exposed thus to the atmospheric 
»r, is in a gradual state of decom- 
positioh. This process is so slow 
that, in the long period mentioned^ 
the whole of the ten inches thick- 
ness of the roof is In no other place 
^;one. It flakes off by oxigenation 
and falls down, in which situation 
the oxigenation continues on the dry 
floor, and swelb up in a fine spiculap 
efflorescence to the height of three, 
four, and sometimes even the whole 
five feet of the excavation. A 
greater number than tisoal of the 
pits are left open, which occjasions a 
birculation of the air^ that much 
promotes the oxigenation and efflo- 
Irescence. ' In one part of these 
works is found an efflorescence of 
sulphate of magnesia in spicula, of 
iabout a foot in length, cpyering a 
space of about 50 yards square. A 
bed of lime-stone lies over the schisp 
tus, about' three feet thick. Among 
the decomposed schistus (leautiful 
effloresced pyrites are found, and 
are worked with the other pyrites 
for copperas. The schistus,* in its 
first stage of decomposition, is of a 
dirty light brown colour, and gradu- 
ally becomes whiter as it advances 
to the last stage, in which it is a 
light white, or very pale greenish 
white mass, with much silky or fine 
fibrous effloresced salt interspersed. 
This aluni work is the largest in 
Great Britain, and probably in the 
world ; it is the property of Messrs. 
Mackintosh, Knox, & Co. The 
alum is equal in quaUty to that of 
Italy, and large quantities of it are 
now exported. 
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JFor the Literafy Magazine, 

DESCRIPTIOK OF THE FALLS OF 
NIAGARA. 

Extracted from the Journal of a 
Gentleman tuhovUited them a few 
years sinee, 

THE falls arc formed by a gene- 
ral descent of the country between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, of 
about 300 fbet, the slope of which is 
generally very steep, and in many 
places alfnost perpendicalar. This 
general descent of the country is ob- 
Mrvable for 100 miles to the east, 
and above 200 miles to the west, or 
rather north*west of the falls. 

The slope is formed by horizontal 
strata of stone, great plart of which 
is lime-stone. At fort Erie, which 
is twenty miles at>ove the cataract, 
the current is sometimes so strong, 
that it is impossible to cross the ri- 
ver in the ferry-boat. Proceeding 
downwards, the rapidity of the 
stream increases. It may, how- 
ever, generally be crossed by hard 
rowing in a boat, opposite to the 
moi^h of Chippewa creek. As we 
rode along the St. Lawrence (vi^., 
from fort Erie, on the Canada side), 
we heard the sound of the falls, at 
the distance often miles. The wind 
was north-east, and the air clear : 
had it been north-west, we should 
have heard it at a much greater 
distance. In heavy weather, and 
with a fair wind, the sound is some- 
times heard forty or fifty miles. 

The rapids, or first falls, begin 
about half a mile^ above the great 
cataract'. In one instance has a 
man been saved, who had been car* 
ried down to them. His canoe was 
overturned: he retained fast hotd 
of it, and it very providentially fast- 
ened itself to the uppermost rock. 
Some people on shore, seeing this, 
ventured to his assistance, and sav- 
, ed his life, at the risk of their own. 

As we approached the falls the 
first time, the sun was low in the 
west, which gave us an opportunity 
of viewing the beautiful rainbow, 
which is occasioned by the refraq- 
tion of his rays on the cloud or fog 



that is perpetually arising from them. 
We afterwards found thiit the whole 
phenomenon is never viewed to so 
much advantage, from the Canada 
side, as in a clear evening. The 
vast fog ascending from the grand 
cataract, being in constant agitation, 
appears like the steam of an im- 
mense boiling cauldron. In sum- 
mer it moistens the neighbouring 
meadows, and in winter, falling 
upon the trees, it conceals, and pro- 
duces a most beautiful crystaline 
appearance. The view of this fog 
at a distance, which, when the cause 
of it is known, is in itself a singular 
phenomenon, fills the mind with aw- 
ful expectation, which, on a nearer' 
approach, can never end in disap- 
pointment. 

The first sight of the falls arrests 
the senses in silent admiration. 
Their various hues, arising from 
the depth, the descent, and the agi- 
tation of the water, and the reflec- 
tion of the sun-beams upon them ; 
their great height ; their position 
between lofty rocks, and their roar- 
ing noise, altogeiher render them 
an unparalleled display of nature's 
grandeur. But what chiefly distin- 
guishes them, and gives them a ma- 
jesty incomparably superior to any 
thing of the kind in the known 
world, is the vast body of water 
which they precipitate into an im- 
mense abyss. 

The St. Lawrence is one of the 
greatest rivers of America. It is 
very deep, arid about 742 yards 
wide at the falls. The perpendi- 
cular descent there is about 140 
feet, down to tlie level of the water 
below. How far the water rushes 
downwards, still further within the 
chasm underneath, is uncertain. It 
falls fifty-eight feet within the last 
half mile above the falls, which 
adds to the force and velocity of the 
cataract. The sound occasioned by 
, the great and precipitate fall of such 
a vast body of water has the most 
grand effect that can be conceived. 
It far exceeds in solemnity any other 
sound produced by the operations of 
nature, It is only at the Niagara 
falls that the force of that figure 
made use of in tlie book of Pev^/„^ 
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tiona can be fully felt : '* I heard a 
▼oice as the voice of many waters." 
And what did that voice say ? It 
proclaimed aloud, as if all Heaven 
spoke, <' Hallelujah ; for the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigneth." This 
18 the language that has been thuQ« 
dered, for ages, from the faUs of 
Niagara. 

Every hour of the day, ami every 
change of the weather, varies the 
scenery of this romantic, this mag- 
nificent display of the wonders of 
nature, compared with which, every 
attempt of art to produce the sub- 
lime sinks into utter insignificance. 
The first day we spent there, the 
weather was clear. The next day 
it became cloudy, and rained a little. 
As we were desirous to enjoy the 
prospect before us from every pos- 
sible point of view, we went down 
the high bank, below the cataract, 
into the immense chasm below, and 
from thence walked, or rather 
climbed, along the rocks so neat* 
the cataract till it appeared ready 
to overwhelm us. 

The descent, though steep, is not 
dangerous. General Simcoe, the 
late governor of the province, caused 
a ladder to be fixed in the most per- 
pendicular part of it, which is so 
safe, that his lady ventured to go 
down it. Below, the air is, in some 
places, strongly tainted with the 
smell of dead fish, which lie in great 
numbers on the beach. Every crea- 
ture that swims down the rapids is 
instantly hurried to destruction. We 
had seen a loon a little above them, 
which was, unknowingly, appi-oach- 
ing swiftly to its ruin. Even birds, 
which fly above them, are frequent- 
ly impelled downwards by the strong 
current of the air, as their shattered 
fragments among the rocks do at- 
test*. 

When the river is low, it is easy 
to walk up to the foot of the falls ; 
but, when high, one has to climb 
over rocks and piles of large loose 
stones, for near half a mile. This 

* Perhapsthese were the fragments 
ofwaterfowl,in which" case the above 
remark is incorrect. 



last was the case when we were 
there. In many places, the impend^i- 
ing masses of stone seemed ready tQ 
fall upon us. 

It is known that the falls are di- 
vided into the great and lesser 
falls, by means of a lofty island be- 
tween them. At the place of dehcent, 
we were nearly opposite to the lesser 
falls, the waters of which rush down 
in a directioa nearly parallel with 
the beach we walked along. They 
are again divided into two very un- 
equal falls, the least of which pro* 
bably discharges more water than 
the great fall of the Rhine in Swit- 
zerland, which is the most famous 
water-fall in Europe. 

We now approached the great 
fall, which dischai-ges at leasit four 
times as much water as the two 
lesser ones together. It is nearly 
in the form of a horse-shoe. We 
observed below what is impercepti- 
ble above, that this fall has not 
throughout the same pitch. In the 
hollow of it, where the greatest body 
of water descends, the rocks seem 
to be considerably worn away. We 
cannot, however, subscribe to the 
opinion, that the cataract was for- 
merly at the northern side of the 
slopej near the landing; and that 
from the great length of time, the 
quantity of water, and the distance 
which it falls, the solid stone is worn 
away, for about nine miles up the 
river, towards lake Erie. 

This notion seems extravagant. 
The island which sepai»ates the ialls 
is a solid rock, and so high, that the 
river can never have run over it. 
Its bank towards the falls runs in 
the same direction with them, and 
at the same time does not prbject 
beyond them, which would surely be 
the case, if the whole body of rocks, 
from which the water descends, was 
fast wearing away. The situation 
and appearance oi the falls is ex' 
actly the same as described and de- 
lineated by the French artists, 160 
years ago. Besides, according to 
to the laws of motion, the principal 
pressure of the water here must be 
in the direction in which it moves, 
and consequently not against the 
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rocks it merely flows over, and 
where it meets with no opposition. 
There is less probability of the bot- 
tom wearing away here than in any 
other river of equal depth, where 
there are no such falls : for where 
the current is so very strong, the 
pressure downwards must thereby 
be very considerably diminished. 
And, for the same reason, the water 
being ejected far beyond the preci- 
pice, acts with little force against 
its edge. How then can it wear or 
bear it away for miles, even in the 
greatest length of tiAie ? If the so- 
lid stone at the falls had been car- 
ried away at so monstrous a rate as 
is supposed by some, it might be ex- 
pected that the rapids would, in 
length of time, become smooth, or 
▼ary their appearance, which has 
not been observed to be the case. 

That the perpendicular descent 
of such a vast body of water has 
produced an immense chasm below 
IS more than probable ; and that, 
where the greatest quantity of it 
falls, the surface of the rocks may, 
in great length of time, have become 
more hollow, is very credible. But 
it appears difficult for us to con- 
ceive, that, in any known period, an 
immense bed of recks should have 
been so completely worn away, for 
nine miles, that no vestige should be 
left of them, and the falls exhibit, 
at length, their present at)pearance. 
An old Indian told us, that many 
years since, a grey-headed Chippe- 
wa had said to him, " the white 
people believe that the falls were 
once down at the landing. It is not 
true. They were always where 
they are now. So we have heard 
from our forefathers." We are led, 
therefore, to conclude, that the Ni- 
agara falls received their present 
singular position at********. 

It is generally supposed, because 
the assertion has frequently appear- 
ed in print, that it is possible to go 
behind the descending column of 
water at the tails, and to remain 
there in pertiect safiety. Conversa- 
tion, it has been said, may be held 
there, without interruption from the 
noi8e> which is less there than at % 



considerable distance. People who 
live near the spot have daily to con* 
tradict these fables. They have 
themselves been repeatedly as far 
as possible under the falls, and are 
in the habit of conducting strangers 
there. Their information is, there-* 
fore, to be relied on 

Under the Table-Rock (as it is 
called), from a part of which the 
water descends, there is, it is true, 
space sufficient to contain a great 
number of people, in perfect safety. 
But how should they get there? 
Werp they to attempt to enter the 
cavity, behind the fall, the very 
current of the air (as the guides 
say), even were the stream of wa- 
ter not to touch them, would de- 
prive them of life. The truth is, 
it is possible to go under, that is, 
below the ^Etlls, as we did, but not 
to go behind them. 

The motion of the water below 
the cataract is, as may be supposed, 
extremely wild and irregular ; and 
it remains so down to the landing. 
As far as the fog extends, it is im- 
possible to judge of the state of the 
atmosphere with respect to heat and 
cold : in summer it cools it, and in 
winter renders it milder. The sur- 
rounding country, on the Canada 
side, is very delightful, affording 
charming stations for pleasure- 
grounds, from whence the falls might 
be viewed to advantage. On this 
account, as well as for the sake of 
trade, the land here will probably, 
at some future period, sell for a 
very high price. It is at present 
(1798) valued at £\0 an acre. 

The banks around the falls are 
lined with white pine (fiinua atro^ 
bus) and cedar (thuya occidenta- 
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THE HONEST WOMAK. 

From the French. 

A MARRIED man, who had a lu- 
crative place under government, 
kept a mistress. His wife, who wa» 
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The Honest Woman* 



[Dec. i; 



young and beautiful, with concern 
perceived him withdraw himself 
from home, and treat his children 
with indifference ; but having found 
out ihe cause, she resolved to have 
a private interview with her rival. 
*' Madam (said she to her, amongst 
other remarks), I am the wife of 
M***, your lover : seeing you pos- 
sessed of so many attractions, I am 
almost inclined to forgive him his 
infidelity ; but as it is impossible for 
me to live happy without him, I am 
come to obtain your succour against 
yourself. All my husband's fortune 
proceeds from his place, which he 
may soon be deprived of. He has 
no other property to leave his child- 
ren, excepting a good education ; 
and if the little he has amassed by a 
piHident economy is spent from 
home, his children can hope for 
nothing from him ; and they must, 
sooner or later, find themiielves in 
indigent circumstances. With the 
beauty you possess, you may easily 
find a richer man than M***. Let 
roe then owe to you the return of a 
husband I dearly love : an honest 
family will owe their happiness to 
you, and will be ever grateful for 
it.*' What answer, think you, did 
the financier's mistress make to his 
wife ? She addressed her in a jesting 
tone, and said, " Madam, you have 
charms enough to fix the heart of 
your husband ; but since fate will 
have you and I to be rivals, it is not 
for me to constrain your husband's 
inclinations." The lady retired, 
grievously concerned for acting as 
jshe had done, and would not men- 
tion the circumstance to her hus- 
band, for fear of incurring his anger, 
and making the breach wider be- 
tween them : but he was told of it 
by his mistress with an air ot insult ; 
and this indecent raillery failed not 
to open the eyes of the husband, and 
made htm renounce from that day 
so imperious and insensible a mis- 
tress ; attach himself to his wife, 
-whose conduct he admired, as well 
as the first sentiments with which 
she had inspired him ; and bestow- 
ed on his children those caresscs 
which were their due. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

JULIA OF GAZUOLO. 

ji Tale from BandeUoi 

NEAR the castle of Gazuolc,^ 
in Lombardy, on the bank of the 
Oglio, tliere dwelt a young maid 
named Julia, daughter of a poor 
labouring man, who, with his wife 
and family, inhabited a little thatch- 
ed cottage. Julia was brought up X» 
labour in the fields, or to assist her 
mother in spimiing and domestic 
employments at home ; but, not- 
withstanding this rude and laborious 
way of life, nature had bestowed up- 
on her all the elegance of form and 
grace of demeanour that distinguish 
the most cultivated ranks in society. 
Her face, shaded by her little hat, 
received from the sun the high 
tinge of health, without losing the 
delicacy of a fair complexion. Her 
hands, though never idle, were soft 
and white. She expressed herself 
with a natural politeness that sur- 
prized from a peasant ; and all her 
actions bespoke her superior to the 
state in which fortune had placed 
her. On holidays she led the dance 
on the green with her rural com- 
panions, with a sprightly ease and 
gracefulness that fixed the eyes of 
all beholders ; and happy was the 
youth who could obtain her hand 
as a partner. It chanced that the 
chamberlain of the bishop of Man- 
tua, the lord of the castle, was pre- 
sent at one of these festival balls, 
and was so struck with the figure 
of Julia dancing, that he became en- 
tirely captivated with her charms. 
He offered himself tor her part- 
ner, and took her out again and 
agam, scarcely being able to resign 
her hand for a single dance. Pre- 
sently he began to talk of love to her, 
which discourse she received with 
modest humility, saying thai such 
fine speeches were not fit for the 
daughter of a poor peasant. He 
took every occasion to repeat his 
addresses, and made her abundance 
of flattering offers and impassioned 
declarations; but all in vain. The 
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xnaid, perceiving his dishonest in- 
tentions, would not listen to hinO) 
but earnestly desired him to cease 
his importunities. The young man, 
more and more inflamed with de- 
sire, employed an old procuress to 
carry her some presents, and endea- 
vour to mollify her heart. Julia 
threw the presents into the street, 
and threatened to inform the bishop 
of the old woman's conduct, if ever 
she should return* The chamber- 
lain, reduced to despair, but still 
resolving at all hazards to gratify 
his ardent passion, made a confi- 
dant of a footman of the bishop*s, 
and laid a plot to obtain with his as- 
sistance by force, what he could not 
gain by consent. It was the end of 
May, and the corn was high. Julia 
often went by herself to the field, 
and it was determined to way-lay 
her at a distance from home. The 
chamberlain flrst approached her 
alone, and seeing her alarmed, be- 
gan in a gentle tone to repeat his 
suit. She prayed him not to molest 
her, and with hasty steps turned 
homewards. He took her by the 
hand, under pretence of conducting 
her ; and as soon as they had got 
into the path through the corn-field, 
he threw his arms round her neck, 
and offered to kiss her. She, strug- 
gling to escape, and calling for help, 
was stopt by the footman who had 
lain concealed, and thrown down on 
the ground. They put a gag into 
her mouth to prevent her from cal- 
ling out ; and, in that situation, 
while the footman held her hands, 
the chamberlain brutally forced her. 
The tears and moans of the poor 
victim were so far from exciting his 
pity, that he repeated his abuse. 
He then raised her, and took the 
gag from her mouth, and with the 
most amorous expressions and pro- 
mises endeavoured to pacify her. 
She made no other reply than to 
beg he would let her go home. He 
renewed his entreaties and soothing 
speeches, while she all the while 
wept inconsolably. At length, to 
put an end to his importunity, she 
said, " Youth, you have had your 
will of me, and have satisfied your 
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dishonest desires ; let me go, I beg 
of you ; be contented with the cruel 
injury you have already done me,'* 
The lover, upon this, suffered her to 
depart. After bitterly weeping 
some time longer, she put her hair 
and clothes in order, wiped her 
eyes, and went home. 

When she came to her father's 
house, she found no one there but a 
little sister, about ten years of age. 
She went to a small trunk in which 
she kept her little finery, and, strip* 
ping off the cloaths she wore, dress- 
ed herself entirelj- in her cleanest 
and best apparel. She put on a 
white jacket and petticoat, a worked 
handkerchief round her neck, white 
silk stockings, and red shoes. She 
drest her hair in the most elegant 
manner, and put on an amber neck* 
lace. All her other things she gave 
to her little sister. Thus decorated 
as if she was going to a dance, she 
went out with her sister in her hand, 
and called at the house of an aged 
woman, her friend, who lay in bed 
sick and infirm. To this good wo- 
man she told every thing that had 
happened to her, concluding the sad 
story with saying, that after she 
had thus lost her honour, which was 
the only thing for which she wished 
to live, she could not think of endur- 
ing life ; that never should any one 
point her out, and say, there is the 
girl that has become a wanton, and 
dishonoured her family ; that no 
friend of hers should be reproached 
with the tale that she had consented 
to her ravisher's will, but that she 
would give a manifest proof, that 
although her body had been violated 
by force, her mind was unstained^ 
She begged her to inform her pa- 
rents of the whole transaction, and 
bidding her a last farewel, she went- 
forth towards the river. The little 
girl followed weeping, though she 
knew not why. As soon as Julia 
arrived at the bank, she threw her- 
self headlong into the depth of the 
stream. Her sister's piercing 
shrieks drew together a number of 
people, but too late. Resolved up- 
on death, she had instantly sunk to 
the bottom^ and never rose loore. 
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The bodv was found after a long 
* search, and was brought home amid 
the tears and lamentations of all the 
women, and even the men, of the 
surrounding country. The cham- 
berlain and footman, hearing of the 
catastrophe, made their escape. The 
bishop, desirous of showing every 
honour to her remains, as she could 
oof be buried in consecrated ground, 
had a sepulchre of bronze made for 
her near the place, on which a mar- 
ble pillar was raised, inscribed with 
the fatal story. 



For the Literary Magazine* 

A SINGULAR CHARACTER. 

MR. JENNINGS, who is men- 
tioned in the correspondence of 
Wanon as an extraordinary cha- 
racter, was living three years ago, 
and made good his claim to the ti- 
tle. He might have been properly 
numbered in the first class of British 
curiosities. He resided in the pa- 
rish of Chelsea, and by the singu- 
larity of his dress and the oddity of 
his deportment attracted considera* 
ble attention. His house was ah 
elegant retreat, with all the mate- 
rials in itself of opulent embellish- 
ment, in rare and striking abun- 
dance ; but the incongruity of their 
combination rather excited wonder 
than admiration ; the novelty of the 
exhibition was nevertheless exqui- 
sitely entertaining for half an hour. 

The tablesf the chairs, and the 
greater portion of the floor of his 
beloved apartment were scattered 
over with books, manuscripts, pic- 
tures, china, together with an accu- 
mulation of gold and silver coin, 
at>d dirt^ which extended itself 
without interruption to every part 
of his arm-chair. His manners 
were disengaged and courteous, but 
he stldom conversed in the ordinary 
mode of dialogue. His sentences 
were usually brief, and rather 
too weighty for ordinary use ; but, 
on happier occasions, his style be- 
came easy, copious^ unaffected; and 



familiar. His anecdotes of the old 
court, his observations in the course 
of his travels, and his critical re^* 
marks on the writers of the present 
day, were all in the highest degree 
interesting ; but the favourite topic 
of Mr. Jennings was his own author* 
ship. ^' As our best conceptions (he 
said) are ever fortuitous, and never 
to be depended upon if not instantly 
seized," he had been in the habit oiE 
writing down, for near forty years 
past, every idea that fancy supplied^ 
and which memory might only im- 
perfectly and capriciously at subse- 
quent periods renew. On subjects 
of taste and the belles letlres he ex* 
patiated with great delicacy and 
correctness ; and in pointing out the 
latent merits of his paintings, col- 
lected at immense expence, be dis- 
covered the nicest perception of 
beauty, and all the sensibility of a 
man of genius. Mr. Jennings seem* 
cd no less anxious to be distinguish- 
ed as a philosopher ; he had touch- 
ed on a variety of topics with great 
perspicuity, freedom, and spirit ;» 
but many of his theories were whim<^ 
^ical and visionary, yet his morality 
was sound, and his conduct did ho- 
nour to his morality. Several frag- 
ments of great poetical beauty and 
exquisite research were occasional- 
ly shown to his more intimate 
friends ; and also a few argumenta- 
tive tracts, which, though all evi- 
dently written to illustrate hi9 own 
thoughts, were eminent proofs of in- 
tellectual vigour and ability. 

Mr. Jennings* metaphysical pro* 
ductions were very elaborate ; ma- 
ny of them have already appeared 
in print, but were never intended 
for general circulation. Their sub- 
jects were too abstruse to afford to 
the writer of this account any very 
luminous or distinct ideas, but they 
appeared to be valuable proofs of 
superior intelligence, and of great 
depth of reflection. When he spoke 
of the present vividness of certain 
jnnental impressions independent of 
foreign agency, as during sleep, he 
expressed his thorough and animate 
ed belief that the faculty of con- 
sciousness and recollection under 
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cjertain modidcatkos would be ex- 
tended to spirit, and perpetuated by 
the wisdom and goodness of God 
through every progressive stage of 
future existence. Several essays^n 
painting, sculpture, and music, bore 
the rnark^ of a masterly hand. 

Mr. Jennings had rendered the 
Inferno, Purgatorio, andVaradiso, of 
Dante into very elegant, spirited, 
and classical English. His account 
of the stage, as it existed in his 
youth, was extremely amusing. The 
comparative merits of rival candi« 
ddtes for dramatic fame were treat* 
ed with great critical skiH, but pro* 
duced no very splendid eulogium in 
favour of the theatrical performers 
of the present day. Mrs, Siddons 
he complimented judiciously, but by 
no means enthusiastically. He com- 
plained of the fashionable whine of 
all the modern tragedians, and the 
contagious shake of the head, that 
was utterly destructive of true dig» 
nity and grace. Of lord Orford, as 
an antiquarian, he spoke contemp- 
tuously. His pictures of Dr. John» 
son were executed with infinite spi* 
rit ; they differed materially from 
those already in our possession, but 
of their truth of colouring we could 
aot doubt, All that remains to be 
said of this extraordinary personage 
is, that it was hU express desire 
that his body after his decease 
$hould be burned. 



For tkg Literary Magazine, 

BOMSAabMlSNT or COPENRAGEir. 

THE following letter from a res- 
pectable merchant in Copenhagen 
exhibits a melancholy picture of the 
consequences of the late bombard- 
ment of that city by the British, 
which will be read with a lively in-* 
terest by every feeling mind. The 
peculiar situation of this unfortunate 
country renders this statement dou- 
bly interesting to Americans, and 
has induced us to preserve It in this 
miscellany. 



Cofienhageny Sept. 9, 1807; 

GENTLEMEN, 

Circumstanced as at present, 
without books or papers to refer to, 
I must claim your indulgence for 
waving the subject of business, and 
confining the views of my present 
respects solely to the communica- 
tion of myself and family being ia 
existence, unhurt, and yet in health ; 
likewise the cursory detail of those 
tnciclents that succeeded the date of 
my last address. If my memory be 
not affected, I think I advised you 
of the appearance of the fleet, army, 
&c., in our roads. I shall not now 
follow the occurrences in succession, 
but observe, that for ten days they 
continued to experience the most 
friendly hospitality from the inhabit 
tants, as well as aid in victualling 
and providing of their shipping, Sec, 
both at Elsineur and here, without 
the smallest jealousy or suspicion of 
intended hostility. 

At the expiration of that time, 
Mr. Jackson suddenly appeared in 
this city with the modest demand of 
our navy as a deposit against French 
intrigue and influence, to be restor- 
ed at the period of a general peace. 
The demand was peremptorily re- 
fused by the junior Bernstoff, deput-. 
ed to sit here in the absence of the 
prince royal, and the older minister, 
Bernstoff. The audience and dis- 
cussion at the end of this demand 
lasted but an hour, when Mr. Jack- 
son took leave and refuge on board 
the fleet. The second morning af» 
ter, the town was in a convulsed 
state, from the well authenticated 
report of twenty thousand troops 
having landed, at about the distance 
of six English miles. Such was the 
confidence of this government, ifi 
the characteristic honour of yours, 
that the nfecessity for preparatory 
opposition was wholly overlooked 
until this latter event was fully 
proved and established. In thia 
state of ailairs, and being without 
any regular troops, the defence of 
the city was left to about six thou- 
sand militia, the burghers, students, ' 
^c.) all of whom exerted themselves 
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fiay and night in fortifying the rann- 
parts round the city, and making 
every necessary preparation for de- 
fending the honour of their king and 
country. 

In this occupation they w^re em- 
ployed, I believe, twelve days in- 
cessantly, when a flag of truce ap- 
peared for the governor, Peyman, 
^ith a demand similar to Mr. Jack- 
son's, that met the same fate. 
This brought forward, the day fol- 
lowing, a proclamation from Gam- 
bier andCathcart, explaining the cir- 
cumstances that impelled the king, 
their master, to adopt the measured 
•which menaced the refusal of their 
demand through Mr. Jackson, and 
wishing to impress the ideas of 
friendly intention towards the go- 
vernment, in case it would yield to 
the object of their expedition. This 
proclamation brought forward fre- 
quent interchanges* of flags and es- 
tafetts, that eventually terminated 
in the surrender of the town being 
demanded, with this addition, thaf, 
if refused, the bombardment would 
on the following day commence. 

For many nights previous to this, 
jseveral skirmishes took place be- 
tween the enemy and a corps of 
volunteers, composed of youths 
from the different respectable fami- 
lies of the city, whose active ardour 
and spirit merited a better fate than 
eventually awaited them, as up- 
>vards of 80, besides double the 
number desperately wounded, fell in 
the detached conflicts. 

intended hostilities being now an- 
nounced, it was time to provide 
lastly for the women and children. 
Having of this description 16 in 
number under my protection, I 
-was constrained to appoint a cellar 
16 feet square, as the only place of 
refuge or scenting safety. In this we 
remained from Wednesday the 2d of 
September until the Sunday follow- 
ing (God be praised), unhurt, not- 
withstanding the front of my house, 
the offices, with every window- 
frame and glass being hurt and de- 
• stroyed by the showers of shot that 
struck and burst around me. 
' The operations of the first night 



having ended, a flag was seiit in^' 
but indignantly dismissed. 

On Friday, after Thursday night's 
hostilities, a second appeared but was 
refused ; the consequence was ob- 
served in the determined resolution 
of the enemy to exert their every 
power on Friday night, in reducing^ 
the city to ashes. About ten o'clock 
of th&t night, two of the principal 
churches were assailed by shells 
and rockets ; these took fire, and, not- 
withstanding the continued exer- 
tions and persevering activity of the 
firemen and, engines, communicated 
to, and totally destroyed, upwards 
of 430 large and commodious newly 
erected houses, two churches, ren- 
dered more than 800 houses unfit 
for winter-dwelling, and left, after 
cursory examination, scarcely 160 
houses without more or less injury. 
The loss of inhabitants cannot be 
yet ascertained, but from the many 
missing whom I have individually 
known, I fear it is great indeed. 

The governor, burghers, &c., 
now saw the impossibility of fiirther 
resistance, and capitulated on Satur- 
day, with the delivery of the citadel, 
the two arsenals* and the whole of 
the fleet ; further as to particulars 
I am not able to go, therefore will 
cease with hostilities, and endeavour 
to impress you with the idea of ef- 
fects. 

Besides the houses consumed and 
damaged in the city, the governor 
ordered those of the leading avenues 
and suburbs to be burnt ; of these it 
is supposed 380 we^ levelled, so 
that, on the whole, .at the present 
moment, it is supposed that nearly 
10,000 people of various descriptions 
are and will be exposed to every 
inclemency of weather, present and 
approaching, without the possibility 
of being provided for at this late 
season, having lost every chance of 
repairs by the loss of the various 
deposits of public and private tim- 
ber, that would otherwise assist in 
affording temporary shelter. 

Take this, my dear friends into 
consideration :. vrere^you but half an 
hour witnesses of what I have yes- 
terday and this day beheld^ I am 
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satisfied you would be more affected 
than if I were days employed in de- 
tailing the existing miseries and dis- 
tresses, andi here without the pros- 
pect of even temporary alleviation, 
so generally are they felt and distri- 
buted. Let me conjure, you there- 
fore as friends, as men divested of 
those principles that now appear to 
be adopted by your government, to 
come forward, arrest the atten- 
tions and considerations of the hu- 
mane and charitable publicly and 
privately, in behalf of thousands who 
have fftUen victims to the inost wan- 
ton instance of unprovoked aggres- 
sion at this day on record. Where 
is the boasted national character ? 
Henceforth lie still anti-jacobins, 
Mallet du Pan, flowery preachers, 
orators, and pamphleteers, for now 
your labours are in vain, apd be- 
come vague and futile. The drum 
beats for a war of extermination ; 
piracy and plunder are now the cru- 
der of the day. 

Forgive me, gentlemen, if any 
personal feelings urge me thus 
harshly to anticipate the future re- 
sult of late operations here ; but, in 
the mean time, pardon my once 
more calling your attention to the 
numerous crowds of widows, aged, 
and orpdians, that now look up to 
the benevolent and charitable, and 
imploring your individual exertions 
in behalf oif their wretchedness and 
sttflferings. Were it possible for 
only ten gentlemen who daily meet 
at Lloyd's to take a moment's glance 
ioto my house, offices, and cellars, 
alone, I am confident the object of 
my solicitations would be accom- 
plished. Yours, &c« 

N. B. I have scrawled this over 
in a state of mind not the most en- 
viable, and at a hazard when or 
how it is to be conveyed. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

UTERARY, PHILOSOPHICAL, COM? 
JVIERCIAL, AND AGRICULTURAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

MR. THOMAS DOBSON, of 
this city, has issed proposals for pub- 



lishing, by subscription, a New- 
Translation of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. The Old Testament from 
the Greek of the Sepiuagint j and 
the New Testament from the most 
correct Greek Text ; with occasion- 
al notes By Charles Thomson, Esq., 
late secretary to the congress of the 
United States. 



Kimber, Conrad, 5c Co, intend 
shortly to publish, from the second 
London edition, enlarged and im- 
proved, Accum's Chemistry, in 2 
vols., 8vo., with plates ; price, neatly 
bound and lettered, five dollars. 



C. 8c A. Conrad & Co. have late* 
ly published the first volume of the 
American Register, or General Re- 
pository of History, Politics, and 
Science, for 1806—/. 



By a report of adjutant-general 
Hunt, lately laid before the assem- 
bly of New Jersey, it appears that 
the militia of that state amounts to 



Mr. Kellogg, of New Marlbo- 
rough, has invented a shearing ma- 
chine, which promises to be very 
useful, not only to clothiers, but in 
promoting the woollen manufacture 
in this country. The machine is 
worked either by water or hand, 
and is said to shear cloth, by a mo* 
derate movement, at a rate of two 
yards per minute. 



The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts has received an impor- 
tant aid in the loan of sixteen pic- 
tures for the term of one year; 
those works, the property of Robert 
Fulton, are in the most exquisite 
style of pamting, and are now exhi- 
bited at the acadenny, where public 
curiosity and a fine taste may be 
gratified. 

The first picture, thirteen feet 
long by ten high the figures as large 
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as the life, is pamted by oor immor- 
tal countryman, West It reppc- 
•ents King Lear in the storm, and 
at the entrance of the hnvel. This 
Wixi. is in the most heroic and poe- 
tic style of composition : the gran- 
'deur which is displayed in the figOre 
of the grey-headed old man; his 
distress, approaching to madness, 
contrasted with the calmness and 
kind attentions of his friends, Glo- 
cester and Kent ; the silly indiffe« 
rence of the fool, and the sullen me* 
lancholy of mad Tom, are admira* 
bly conceived; the drawing and 
drapery of this picture has never 
been surpassed by any artist ; the 
colouring is very fine ; the cUdr oh" 
acure well observed ; the burst of 
lightning and glare of torch light 
through the storm of rain and gloom 
of night prodqce an effects a tout en* 
aernble^ which cannot be described, 
and must be seen to be sensibly felt 
and understood. 

The companion to this picture is 
of the same size, and is also painted 
by Mr. West. It is taken from a 
scene in Hamlet, represe. iting Ophe-? 
lia before the king and queen, who^ 
seated on the throne, appear struck 
with conscious guilt ; the beautiful 
Ophelia is one of the most elegant 
figures we have ever seen : she is 
robed in white ; her flaxen locks 
hang in loose disorder over her fore- 
head, and down to her waist ; with 
her left hand extended, she care- 
lessly strews around her the rue and 
thyme^ while her eyes exhibit a 
wandering of mind and a delirious 
indecision. Yet she is mild and 
gentle ; rage makes no part of her 
character : in her we contemplate 
the most beautiful and interesting of 
her sex, whose sensibility has be- 
reaved an elegant mhid of reason ; 
and we feel inclined to sympathise 
in all her sorrows. 

In these works, the Lear possess- 
es the boldness, grandeur, and dig* 
nity of a mind accustomed to com- 
mand, &c. The Ophelia has all the 
softness and delicacy of execution 
which is necessary to the female 
character. 

These two paintings are in the 



true atyle of classic compositiont 
and, while they excite the highest 
respect for the talents of the artist, 
they reflect great honour on the ge- 
nius of our country : they are of 
themselves a basis for forming a 
good taste in our new school of art. 

The third picture is painted by 
Mr. West's eldest son, Raphael, and 
is the only one which he ever exe- 
cuted of the sisse. It is from the 
play As You Like it, representing 
Orlando and Oliver in the forest. 
This picture has something very 
original : it approaches to the style 
of Salvator Rosa, is, well imagined, 
finely drawn,' and boldly executed. 
On examining it we have to lament 
that the world is not in possessioa 
of more of the works of this gentle- 
man, for his genius is certainly of 
the highest order. 

The next are the Colombiad 
paintings eleven in number, taken 
from different scenes in that elegant 
and patriotic poem of Joel Barlow^ 
lately published in this city. They 
are each thirteen and a half inches 
long by ten and a half inches wide, 
painted by Smirke, and in a style of 
delicacy and high finish which has 
not been seen in this country : the 
com positions are sublime and poetic, 
the colouring rich, the tonings warm 
and harmonious. These works, re- 
lating chiefly to the history of our 
country, are extremely interesting, 
and may be considered as gems in 
the art. 

Added to these is a portrait of 
Mr. and Mrs. West in one picture, 
painted by Mr. West. Also, a por- 
trait of Mr. Fulton, painted by Mr. 
West. They are executed in a 
masterly style» 

The Angel appearing to the Shep- 
herds, by Pynaker, is a most charm- 
ing work for efifiect and transpa« 
rency. 

The Troubadour playing on the 
violin, by Skalkin, is good. 

The Slaughtered Bullock, by Os- 
tade, a very curious piece of still 
life. 

The Flemish 3oors, by Brower. 

Portrait of an Old Man, by Ravin- 
tine; curious for its high finish. 
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A<iam and Eve, and the Death of 
Abels is by an Italian artist, whase 
name we cannot announce at pre- 
sent. 

The Earl of Stanhope, and a por- 
trait of Joel Barlow, Esq., by Robert 
Fulton, Esq. 

In addition to the above, are a 
number of fine paintings, belonging 
to Mr. Lichleightner, and on «ale. 



It IS with pleasure we announce, 
that the monument to be erected to 
the memoi7 of the officers of the 
navy, who fell during th'e different 
attacks made by our squadron on 
the city of Tripoli, in 1804, has ar- 
rived at Boston, in the United States 
frigate Constitution, and that it will 
ahortlv be landed at the navy yard 
at Washington. 

The expence of this beautiful 
piece of sculpture, which, for gran- 
deur of design, elegance of ex. cu- 
tion and size, far excels any thing 
of the kind ever seen on this side of 
the Atlantic has been defrayed out 
of the slender means of the officers 
of the navy. 

We understand that the manager, 
captain David Porter, intends, in 
behalf of his brother officers to pre- 
sent it to the city of Washington, only 
reserving to himself the privilege of 
choosing the spot where it is to stand, 
and that Mr. Latrobe has generously 
offered his services in putting it up. 

To convey some idea of this 
monument, we subjoin a short 
though imperfect description. 

Its base is 16 feet square, and its 
height 33 feet. It is composed of 
tiie purest white marble of Carrara, 
with ornaments and inscriptions of 
gilt bronze. The pedestal is highly 
omamented with inscriptions, re- 
presentative of the actions, trophies 
of war. Sec, in bas relief, and sup- 
ports a rostral column, surmounted 
by the arms of the United States. 
Fame, standing on one side of the 
pedestal, with the palm and laurel, 
crowns an urn, which bears this in- 
scription : 

Hie Decorae PiuKtorum in bcUo 
Virorum CinercM* 



History, seated at the base, looking 
back, recording these events. Mer- 
cury, the genius of commerce, la* 
menting the death of his protectors, "^ 
A female Indian representing Am^« 
rica with two children bearing the 
fasces explaining to them the events, 
and four large bronse lamps repre- 
serting the flame of immortality. 

On the pedestal appears the foU 
lowing inscription in letters of gilt 
bronze : 

ERECTED TO THE MEMORY 
of captain Richard Somers, Lieute- 
nants Janes Caldwell, James 
Decatur, Henry Wadsworth, 
Joseph Israel, and midship- 
men John H. Dorsey, 
Who fell in the different attacks 
that were made on the city of 
Tripoli, in the year of our 
Lord. 1804, and in the 
XXVIII year of the 
independence of the 
United States. 
A flame of glory inspired them. 
And Fame has crowned their deeds. 
History records the events; the 
children of Columbia admire, and 
Commerce laments their fall. 

As a small tribute of respect to 
their memory, and admiration of 
their valour, so worthy of imitation, 
their brother officers have erected 
this monument. 

The monument has been import- 
ed in fifty-one large cases, and weighs 
above fifteen tons. The figures are 
as large as life, and the whole will 
cost above 3000 dollars, which is to 
be raised at the following rates of 
subscription : commanders jg20y 
wards room officers glO, and offi- 
cers of the rank of midshipmen, Sec., 
Jg5. The subscription, we under- 
stand, is nearly completed ; and^ 
from the known spirit and genero- 
sity of our officers, we are confident 
it will soon be closed. 



The culture of carrots in this 
country has been but little in prac- 
tice ; but by those who have made 
the experiment, they are found to 
Gontala more nutriment than either 
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potatoes or turnips, and may be 
cultivated it) far greater abundance, 
upon the same space of ground. It 
is said, and by good authority, that 
nine hundred and sixty bushels* 
have been raised upon one acre. 

They make a good table sauce; 
but the greatest object in cultivat- 
ing them is for the use of feeding 
and fattening swine, horses, and cat« 
tie. They are so easily cultivated, 
and so hardy, that they may be 
raised in fields to great advantage. 
They will grow well in a soil that 
is but moderately rich, if it be plough- 
ed deep and made mellow. Owing to 
the form of the root of this plant, 
and their penetrating so deep into 
the earth, it is but rarely injured by 
droughts, that cause other vegeta- 
tion to droop, and many kinds to 
die. 

The ground should be ploughed 
in the fall preceding, and ploughed 
very deep : it must be well harrow- 
ed before sowing, first with a heavy 
harrow, and afterwards with a 
lighter one. After the seed is sown, 
the ground should be raked, other- 
wise, the seed being so light, and of 
a forked form, if it be harrowed, it 
VfiW be too much collected. 

The last week in April is the 
proper time for sowing, but later 
-will answer. I have known good 
crops raised, that were sown as 
late as the middle of June. The 
earlier they are sown, the larger 
they will grow ; but they are not so 
good for table use as those which 
are sown later. There will be no 
danger in thinning them early, as 
they are a plant that are seldom 
diminished by insects. 

The European farmers make a 
practice of harrowing them after 
they have grown to some bigness^ 
It is said that not one in fifty will be 
destroyed, by the operation ; it will 
loosen the soil, and greatly forward 
their growth. But it will be advis- 
able to go among them alter har- 
rowing, and uncover those which 

* This, however, is a very extraordi- 
nary produce, and not such as is oft^n 
to be expected. 



are buried under heaps of mould. 
It will be found, by those^ who 
will try the experiment of raising 
carrots, to be a great improvement 
in our present system of agricul- 
ture. 



A new method of curing convul- 
sions has been pracUsed in the faos^' 
pitals of Germany, with great suc- 
cess. It was first resorted to by the 
late M. Stutz, a physician of emi- 
nence in Suabia, and he was led to 
this important discovery from the 
analogy of "Si simple fact. M. Hum- 
boldt had announced in his work up* 
on the nerves, that on treating the 
nervous fibre alternately with opi- 
um and carbonate of pot-ash, he 
made it pass five or six times from 
the highest degree of inatibility, to 
a state of perfect asthenia. 

The method of M. Stutz, who 
has been employed with the greatest 
success in the German hospitals, 
consisted in one alternate internal 
application of opium aud cartionate 
of pk)t-ash. It has been seen that 
when thirty-six grains of opium, 
administered within the ^ace of 
twenty-four hours, produced no ef- 
fect, the patient was considerably- 
relieved by ten grains more of opi- 
um, employed after giving the al- 
kaline solution. This new treat- 
ment of tetanus is worthy of atten- 
tion«. 



Some time ago, a piece of ground 
at Allonby, in Cumberland, was 
sold, by public auction, at the rate 
of 4641/. per acre, and the mtuation 
possesses no superior advantages 
whatever. 



The Russian sloop of war Dtanay 
captain Golivin, arrived at Spit- 
head,on the 29th of September, 
from St Petersburgh, fitted for a 
voyage of discoveries in the Nor- 
thern Pacific Ocean. She is to 
touch at the Brazils, from whence 
she will proceed, round Cape Horn, 
to the sea of Kamscliatka. The 
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abject Is to explore that coast and 
jea more to the southward than the 
great Cook Avent : where the Rus» 
sians have lately established several 
ports. 



Mr. Robertson, in a late commu- 
nication made to the London Royal 
Society, has related a remarkable 
circumstance in the history of the 
variation of the compass. Since 
1660, the compass has not varied at 
Jamaica. It is now what it was in 
the time of Halley, 6i degrees east. 
Of the grants, a map was given 
upon a magnetic meridian^ and the 
direction of the magnetic meridian 
remains the same« Since the origi- 
nal grants, new maps upon new 
scales have been constructed, and 
^11 of Ihem are found to agree with 
the first maps' in the direction of 
the magnetic meridian. The dis- 
tricts were formerly by the cardi- 
nal points, and, examined by com- 
pass, the lines are found the same* 
Such well attested facts discover to 
us how little is truly known of the 
science of magnetism. And as very 
much depends upon a full know- 
ledge of the variation, the variation 
is recommended to every friend of 
useful discovery. 



Dr. Waterhouse, of CambridgCj 
has lately communicated, from a 
Madrid gazette, an account of the 
return of Dr. Balmis to Spain, after 
a voyage to communicate the vac- 
cination to the Spanish territories. 
He sailed from Corunna the 30th of 
November^ 1803, and was with his 
Spanish majesty on the 7th of Sep- 
tember last. He passed to the Ca- 
nary islands, and then the company 
divided, part going to the Spanish 
continent of Ameiica, and part to 
the American islands. From Ame- 
rica the discovery was made in 
Asia. From Acapulco, Dr. Balmis 
passed to the Philippine islands, 
and from the Asiatic islands to 
Canton. He has now returned to 
Spain, with every testimony that in 
this work of humanity h« has disco- 

VOi. Yin. NO. L. 



vered just zeal, and has been crown* 
ed' with uncommon success. We 
are happy to find also, that the em- 
peror of Russia has assisted the 
vaccination over his vast dominions, 
and that it has been widely diffused 
in Siberia. 



Garnerin has made a new ancT 
beautiful use of the balloon at Pa- 
ris. He mounted from the gardens 
of Tivoli, at night, in a balloon illu- 
minated with 120 lamps. Ho 
mounted from the gardens at II 
o'clock on a very dark night, under 
Russian colours, as a sign of peace* 
When floating high in the air, 
above the multitude of admiring 
spectators, a flight of sky-rockets 
was discharged at him, which, he 
says, broke into sparks, hardly ris- 
ing to his vision from the earth ; 
and Paris, with all its blaze of re- 
flecting lamps, appeared to him but 
like a spot : like the Pleiades, for 
instance, to the naked 'eye. He 
gained an elevation, he says, of 
3000 toises, and speaks with enthu- 
siasm of his seeing the sun rise at 
that height. After a flight of seven 
hours and a half, he descended near 
Rheims, 45 leagues from Paris. 



On the 13th of March last, in the 
afternoon, the inhabitants of St. Pe- 
tersburgh t^ere alarmed by an un- 
commonly loud clap of thunder. 
At the moment of this explosion, 
two peasants belonging to the vil- 
lage of Peremeschajew, in the can- 
ton of Wereja, being out in the 
fields, perceived, at the distance of 
forty paces, a black stone of consi- 
derable magnitude falling to the 
earth, which it penetrated to a con- 
derable depth beneath the snow. 
It was dug up, and found to be of aa 
oblong square figure, of a black co- 
lour, resembling cast iron, very 
smooth throughout, resembling a cof- 
fin on one side, and weighing about 
160 pounds. This meteoric stone 
was sent by^ the governor of the 
province to the minister of the in- 
terior, count Kouchobei, by whom it 
6 
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has been transmitted, for examina- 
tion, to the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburgh. 



obtained a royal patent, that entitles 
him to the sole fabrication of that 
arUcle for three years. 



A German author, who has late- 
ly published some statistical obser- 
vations respecting the state of Eu- 
rope, says, that Europe contains 
171,396 square German miles, 
of which France either governs di- 
rectly or protects 38,893; that it 
contains 182,599,000 inhabitants, of 
which 37,050,000 obey France, or 
enter into its federal system ; that 
there are in Europe 2,549,836 sol- 
diers, of which France can put 
854,800 in movement. The total re- 
venues of Europe he estimates at 
1,173,750,000 florins, of which 
France receives about 700,000,000 
of livres. 

Huntingdon^ Penn,^ J^ovemher 12. 
Thursday last was the most re- 
markable dark day that has ever 
been witnessed by the citizens of 
this place. The darkness occasion- 
ed by the eclipse of the sun in June, 
3806, was nothing in comparison to 
that of Thursday. The court, 
which was then sitting, tavern- 
keepers, and many private fami- 
lies, were obliged to light candles 
at 11 o'clock in the forenoon, and 
keep them burning for nearly two 
hours ; the fowls went to roost, and 
every thing had the complete ap- 
pearance .of night. Indeed, it was 
the opinion of some, that the court 
ought to have suspended " the busi- 
ness of the country ;" as there was 
every appearance of a sudden ter- 
mination of earthly affairs, and 
that they, as well as all others, 
would soon have to appear before a 
higher tribunal. The morning had 
been foggy, and the atmosphere 
extremely cloudy, but whether that 
could have occasioned the total 
darkness at noon, we cannot pre- 
tend to say. 

A furrier of Copenhagen has in- 
vented a method of making black 
hats of seal-skin, for which he has 



The supreme court of justice aC 
Copenhagen lately laid before the 
king an account of all criminals in the 
Danish dominions (including Iceland 
and the Indian colonies), on whom 
sentence has been passed in the year 
1806: in which it is stated that 205 
criminals, 18 of whom were foreign- 
ers, were in that year sentenced to 
corporal punishment, 5 for murder, 
8 for other capital crimes, 7 for 
forgery, the rest for inferior offen- 
ces, and that the number of crimi- 
nals bears a proportion to the whole 
population of the kingdom and colo- 
nies as one to ten thousand. 



Dr. Thornton, says an English 
print, has laid before the pubUc two 
new cases, in which the oxygen gas 
has performed striking cures in 
asthma : the subject of one of these 
was a Mr. Williams, who had been 
afflicted in the most alarming man- 
ner for several years, bat who, by 
inhaling the oxygen gas, aided with 
tonic medicines, was perfectly cured 
in two weeks. Mr. Williams has 
been free from asthma upwards of 
two years since the experiment, 
which he ascribes entirely to the 
pneumatic medicine. 



A Swedish naturalist has disco- 
vered the smallest animal of the or- 
der of mammalia that has yet been 
seen ; he calls this animal 9qtcx 
cinictdatua : it is a kind of earth 



At a Mr. Anderson*s, Causeway- 
side near Edinburgh, a hen has 
hatched 12 birds. What is extra- 
ordinary, one of them has/bwr legs, 
and is doing very well 



About eleven years ago, a large 
vessel called the Earl of Derby, of 
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Liverpool, was wrecked near Fra- 
serburgh. The wreck was pur- 
chased by a gentleman soon afteri 
but before he could remove any con- 
siderable part of her cargo, which 
was bar iron, the vessel was buried 
under such an extraordinary depth 
of sand, as to have been effectually 
shut up ever since. By a strange 
revolution in nature, the sand has 
within these few weeks disappeared, 
and left the vessel in such a situation 
that shelhas been buoyed up^ floated 
off, and taken ashore. 



A curious experiment has been 
tried, and succeeded in old Aber- 
deen. Some time ago a gentleman 
removed the nest of a bullfinch, 
with four e^gs in it, from a hedge, 
and placed it in a cage in his room, 
where he kept a cock and hen cana- 
ry. The hen immediately placed 
herself on the eggs, and continued 
to sit until she had brought out the 
birds. The cock supplied his mate 
with food during the incubation^ and 



is now equally attentive in feeding 
the young. 



Parpoutier, a celebrated*chemist, 
has discovered a new species of uti- 
lity, besides the nutritive powers, 
in the potatoe, and his discovery has 
been proved in England by stucco 
plasterers. From the starch of pft- 
tatoes, quite fresh, and washed but 
once, a fine size, by mixture with 
chalk, has been made, and in a va- 
riety of instances successfully used, 
particularly for ceilings. This spe- 
cies of size has no smell ; while 
animal size, putrifying so readily, 
uniformly exhales a most disagreea- 
ble and unwholesome odour ; the 
size of potatoes being very little 
subject to putrefaction, appears 
from experience to prove more dur- 
able in tenacity and whiteness, and 
for white-washing should always be 
preferred to animal size, the decom^ 
position of which always exhibits 
proo& of the intectious effluvia. 



POETRY. 



For the JUterary Magazine. 

HERBERT AND {«UCY; A 7ATK«TZC 
STORY. 

Founded on fact, 

YOUNG Herbert lov'd, witk heart 
sincere, 

A beauteous Cornish lass he woo'd ; 
He gain'd the heart of Lucy dear, 

A heart vdth kindest love endued. 

Jn wedlock join'd, this happy pair 
Spent some short months of peace- 
ful joy i 

Unhurt by strife, unknown to care, 
Their Uvea pass'd on vdthout alloy. 

Pown in a mine's recesses damp. 
Young Herbert's interests often led ; 



Their light alone a torch or iaiQp, 
A tread of horror and of dread. 

But Lucy cheered his noon's repast. 
At eve she met him with a smile ; 

Each day seem'd happier than the last, 
Theu* hearts were light and fre» 
from guile. 

Oh, that my tale might finish here ! 

Oh, that my pen might fail to trac« 
The gloomy woe that hovered near. 

And snatched tliem both from Joy's 
embrace ! 

By fate marked out, one hapless day. 
His peaceful home young Herbert 
left; 

His heart waa happy, easy, gay, 
Alas! 'twas soon of life bereft. 
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lie came no more to meet his bride ! 

A widow now she's doom'dto pine! 
By sufibcation Herbert died, 

Within the damp pestiferous mine. 

At eve poor Lucy fondly thought 
To welcome home her Herbert 
dear; 

Alas ! his corse alone was brought. 
Stretched out in death upon the bier! 

JJow Lucy, wild with heart-fejt pain, 

In shrieks and screams soon spent 

her breath ; 

$he cl!^p*d her Herbert's form in vain ; 

In vain she pray'd to heav'n for 

death! 

^he sadly mourn'd, and wept aloud. 

Day after day, his corse beside ; 
To Heaven's high will she humbly 
bow'd. 
Yet wlsh'd with Herbert she had 
died. 

f* But since. Omniscient Power !" shQ 
pray'd, 
** Thy mercy spares me from the 
grave, 
Oh, grant me fortitude !" she said, 
" That I the storm of life may 
brave.'^ 

The day of burial quickly came. 
The neighbours join'd the mournful 
throng : 
For Herbert bore a virtuous name ; 
They lov'd him well ; they lov*d him 
long. 

The sable train mov'd slowly on, 
Their eyes were dim, \yere wet 
with tears.; 
And Lucy, all her comfort gone, 
Past lingering on, o'erwhelm'd with 
fears. 

FuU soon they reached the hallow'^ 
fane : 
The priest poor Herbert's body 
blest, 
ile pray'd, and sure 'twas not in vain. 
His soul might find eternal rest. 

^* Ashes to ashes" now he said ; 

The earth on Herbert's coffin fell : 
If ond Lucy saw ; she shriek'd for aid, 

Apd fainting heard his passing 
• kneU! ' 



The friends of Herbert bore her home > 

For days and weeks her senses fled. 

Return'd once more, at Herbert's 

tomb 

She wept, and moum'd her husband 

dead. 

A mournful year had pass'd away. 
Her widow'd form with grief was 
worn ; 
She rued the dire unhappy day 

When Herbert from her arms was 
torn. 

The sorrow keen she felt at first 
Had gently sunk to deep regret ; 

She hop'd she now had seen the worst ; 
She hop'd she might be happy yet. 

Her heart at ease, her mind at rest, 
■ She felt a peace before unknown ; 
Her form once more with health was 
blest; 
Her charms with tenfold lustre 
shone. 

Alas ! ye flattering visions vain ! 
Alas! how weak are health and 
charms ! 
Too oft ye prove a female's bane. 
And lure some wretch within her 
arms! 

This fate poor Lucy's doom'd to prove : 
A wretch address'd her widow'd 
heart ; 
He swore eternal faithful love ; 
He swore from her he ne'er could 
part. 

He press'd his suit ; her heart he won ; 

He prais'd the holy marriage state. 
"A month, my love, shall make us one; 

Together join'd, we'll smile at fate." 

Alas, that man will thus deceive ! 

No Herbert this who now address'd. 
But one who, smiling, would not 
grieve 

To plunge a dagger in her breast. 

In truth, he did far worse than this ; 

A moment's weakness Lucy knew » 
She lost her virtue, lost her bliss. 

Then from her arms the villain flew. 

Seduction was his only aim : 
Alas I two well he aim'd the dart ! 

He plunder'd virtue's dearest name \ 
He prob'd a gentle, tender, heart. 
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Unfeeling, callouB, hardened man i 
Thus to pursue thy hated end ; 

Thus to complete thy horrid plan. 
And leave her lost, without a friend. 

Ko mother, sister, sure thou bast. 
Or else a pang you must have known, 

JHore keen than if the lightning's blast 
Had dash'd you lifeless on yon stone. 

Poor Lucy now for ever lost 
The peace which blest her happier 
state ; 

A rose-bud nipp'd by cruel frost 
Will emblem well her hapless fate. 

But still each neighbour strove to lend 
Their warmest aid to ease her pain j 

B«t keenest woe her spirits rend, 
And all their efforts prov'd in vain. 

In vain they searched, the wretch to 
find. 

Whose breast soft pity never knew ; 
Whose heart ne'er felt a joy refin'd, . 

But still from guilt its pleasure drew. 

Yet sure, when sickness racks his 

frame. 

Or wintry age steals o'er his head ; 

With deepest sorrow, foulest shame, 

He'U think on Lucy's fate with 

dread. 

Three tedious months she spent in 
grief. 

Her lone companion dumb Despaip, 
Her mind was torn beyond relief. 

For Fate had fix'd his empire there. 

This time elaps'd ere Lucy found 
That pregnancy increased her woes ; 

Alas ! this truth her senses bound. 
And Reason's power for ever froze. 

3he rav'd on Herbert's hapless fate ; 

And oft she rambled, wan and pale. 
Till midnight's hour proclaim'd it late. 

With hair unbound that met the 
gale. 

And still, as Luna changed her form. 
Her dire disorder rag'd more fierce ; 

With bosom bare she'd face the storm, 
When angry winds intetisely pierce. 

One fatal mom, ere Sol uprose. 
Heir home she left with ghastly 
stare: 

This time of stillness she had chose. 
To end her life, to end her care. 



Impelled by madness and d£sp:ur. 
She onward rush'd, with wild af^ 
fright; 

And fled where, nodding high in air. 
Hangs dire Marazion's rocky height. 

Beneath this rock tremendous lay, 
In wide expanse, the glitt'ring sea ) 

Sparkling with Sol's majestic ray, 
A sight, poor Lucy, lost on thee. 

To you all nature cheerless seems : 
The morning sun imparts no joy ; 

At eve his glorious setting beams 
Doth ne'er thy wilder'd thoughts 
employ. / 

Profoundest silence reig^'d around ! 
No noise was heard, save Ocean's 
roar; 
Where the loud murm'ring surges* 
sound 
Incessant lash'd the pebbly shore. 

Now Lucy, madd'ning with her woe. 
In frantic rage her gannents tore! 

She wildly view'd the sea below. 
Then headlong plung'd to rise no 
more. 

Her beauteous form the wa.ves re- 
ceiv'd ; 
With murmurs soft they gently rose. 
And seem'd as though for her they ' 
griev'd. 
Who now had ended all her woes 1 

The morn advanc'd, the day was come. 
The neighbours miss'd their maniac 
friend ; 
Some search'd her gloomy, vacant 
home, 
Some tow'rds the shore their foot- 
steps bend. 

Along the wave -worn beach they past. 
Some time their wand'ring search 
was vain ; 

Poor Lucy's corse they saw at last, 
Where loose it floated on the main. 

Each wave, as rose the swelling tide, 
Heav'd the fair form towards the 
shore ; 

" Alas! unhappy friend!" they cried, 
•* Alas! our Lucy is no more!" 

Their hearts were mov'd at this sad 
sight. 
They wept for her who thus was lost ^ 
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For her whose charms, so gay and Of sharp ajlictian/ Widaas^ table w&U 



brigfbt. 

Were dimm'd by Death's untimely 
frost 

Mer copse with pious care was borne. 
And placed within the lonely cot, 

Where Herbert's faithful love was 
sworn; 
'Twas then a peaceful, happy spot. 

With Retrospection's pleasinj^ g^lance 
We tliere beheld content and bliss ; 

In joy then flew Life's early dance, 
An alter'd scene, alas, was this. 



Soon turn to grey ; drop a Jem tears 

upon 'ewi. 
And dusky grey h turned to bridal tohite ; 
Then comtt the sun, shines through the 

drizzling shovier. 
And the gay rainbovt glofvjs in all its co" 

lours. 

CUMBERLAirt). 

PITY the sorrows of a pensive mind. 

And, while a widow supplicates, 

attend. 

Ye g^entle- minded masculines, supply 

A friendless female with a tender 

friend. 



*« The dismal bell toll'd out for death,»* 
In solemn tones it call'd her hence; A friend I had, whose memory still is 



A black'ning tram mov'd o'er the 
heath. 
Where rose the village church-yard 
fence. 

The grave that held her Herbert dear 
Poor Lucy's lifeless form receiv'd ; 

The friendly throng all dropt a tear ; 
For Lucy's woes each bosom heav'd, 

They moum'd her miserable fate ; 
Not hers the sin, not hers the 
shame ; 
But deepest woe must sure await 
The fiend whose arts destroy'd her 
fame; 

Whose base, deceptive, hellish plan. 
To madness drove a feeling mind. 

Alas ! infatuated man ! 
Why are you thus to virtue blind ? 



dear. 

Who lov'd me with Affection's 
warmest glow ; 
'Twas mutual love first led to Hy- 
men's shrine. 

And form'd for us a paradise be- 
low. 

But here no £den boasts umfading 
blooms. 
Fell serpents lurk near each terres- 
trial bower : 
To mar my comfort Death,g^m Death 
approached. 
And all the sun-gilt scene began to 
lour. 



To stay a pale consumption's rapid 
course, 
Vain were my prayers, vain Escu- 
lapian aid ; 

A modest tombstone marks the place Life's loitering wheel at length for- 
Where rest this fond but wretched bore to turn, 

And my lov'd William supk in 



pair; 
On which an after-age may trace. 
With teai'ful eyes, a lesson rare. 

Alike the young and gay may learn 
To shun all error as their bane ; 

May learn Seduction's wiles to spurn. 
To walk in Virtue's hallow'd train. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

THE YOUNG WIDOw's PETITION. 

Written for and at the request of Mrs. N", 



death's cold shade. 

Absorpt in gp^ief, I sank upon the 
floor 
(Sigh answer'd sigh, and groan re- 
echo'd groan) ; 
Careless of iSe, refus'd refreshing 
food. 
And seemd like Niobe, transform'd 
to stone. 



To please my friends, and chase those 
clouds of gloom, 
I trod with solemn step the painted 
vale ; 

Bov) Timers revolving vihe^l 'wears dovm The flowers I often water'd with mjf 
the edge tears. 
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And loaded with my sighs the bal- " Rouse, reus* thee from tliii lethar- 
gy gale, gy of grief, 

^ Nor drown Life's spring in showera 

Uit, when pale Luna rode the blue ot de^ distress ? 

serene. Forbear to sorrow o'er the insensate 

And cheer'd creation with her sil- dead, 

very ray. But with thy radiant smiles the liv- 

IVe sought the snot where rests the ing bless, 
man I Xov'it 

And lav'd the turf that hides his « Doubtless full many a youth with 

moulderuig clay. partial view 

Twelve tedious months I've worn '""cTSthJe Ms""^' ^'^^'^'^^ '•^ 

Mem^;%t'"ofbirst;everpast. ^^^^1^'''^^'''''''''^''^ 
^^' ^'flower^^^*' ^"^^^^ transitory And joy to see them sparkle into 
The prey of every devastating blast ! 

c, .« ,. . ^. '^^^ Nature sang, orsweetiy seem'd 

bwift lament Time (that proves the <» Smg, 

mourner's friend. In strains propitious to a youthful 

And smoothes the ruffled brow of ear ; 

cu J stormy care) Excursive Fancy clapp'd her spangled 

^oeds liis soft balm upon my wounded wing, 

,„^ ™i"<l» • ^^ ^^^ attendant sylphs rejoic'd 

While Hope suggests to-morrow to hear, 
will be fair. 

O that this verse, unpolish'd tho' ie 

Bay Pleasures, crown'd with rose- ^ fiovf^, 

buds, with their smileS Borne swain of pleasing manners 

Invite my steps to amaranthine rr^ ""ay excite 

bowers. To come, with Love and Honour in his 

Where festive Mirth, combin'd with . train, 

bright-ey'd Joy, ^^^ turn this dreary black to cheer- 

With Dance and Song lead on the ^^ ^^^^^ ' 
jocund hour. 

With him I'd range, attended by a 

Persuasive Nature says, or seems to of ^^"PJ? , , 

say, ^f rural Graces and of laughing 

« What, will you bid each sprighUy Thm„^°T'.^ ^ 

joy adieu, i' & "/ Through all the sylvan mazes, leafy 

qmt the fair scenes where Love and a „^ ^^^^^* 

Youth preside, ^^\ ^^^" retreats of Hymen's 

And turn recluse at bloomin^twen. ^^P^ ?^°^^^- 

ty-two? ^ „ ., , 

Ye gentle youths who read my plain- 

"'^^%^es'^''' ^^"" "^y ^^^^^ Who^rhlaS;, can melt at feminine 
""'Vp^Tng'^r^^; moist April's Pity ^/t^l ^a may connubial 

"•'' llldso^f eye!^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^« "^'Vi^T',, ^'^^> ^^ ^^ture 
TheWrate floweret rears its ^^^ents bless ! . 

^^'^^^orm. yune elisor, ^* **' "" 
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MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 



MARRIED, 

AT Philadelphia, on the 2d of 
August last, by the Rev. Joseph Tur- 
ner, James Imne Kusii, son of the 
late JosephRush, to Miss Ann £vans, 
dauirhter of Oliver Evans, all of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

On tlie 3d of October^ Mr. Christo- 
pher Hunter, of Philadelpliia, to Miss 
Nancy Kelly, of the county of Burling- 
ton. 

On TucsHay evening, November 3, 
by llie Rev. Dr. Joseph Pilmore, Mr. 
Robert Murphy, to Miss Abigail Ash- 
^umer, all of Philadclplua, 

On Saturday evening, November 7, 
by the Rev. Mr. Zcsline, Mr. Christo- 
pher J. Burkle, merchant, to Miss 
Charlotte Lentz, all of Philaclelphia. 

On the 11th of November, by the 
Rev. Philip F. Mayer,- captain Henry 
Lelar, to Miss Unity Hasson, of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

On Thursday evening, November 
12, by the Rev. Dr. Staugliton, Dr. 
Erasmus Thomas, of Roxborough, 
Philadelphia county, to Miss Patience 
Morris, of Buck's county. 

Same dav, by the Rev. Mr. Latta, 
Mr. Pliilip Heyl, of Philadelphia, to 
Miss Margaret Whann, of Delaware. 

On Saturday evening, November 
14, by the Rev, Dr. Abercrombie, Mr. 
Robert W- Ogdcn, to Miss Julian 
Coynroan, both of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday, November 17, at 
Friends' meeting, John H. Warder, 
merchant, to Miss Abigail Hoskins, 
both of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, November 
19, by the Rev. Mr. T«aner, Dr. Sli- 
fer, of Maryland, to Miss Catliarine 
Frombcrger, of Philadelphia. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Dr. 
Abercrombie, Mr. William Craig,' 
merchant, to Miss Sarah R. Wharton, 
daughter of Charles Wharton, Esq. 

On Sunday evening, November 22, 
by the Rev. Dr. Ma>er, Mr. Davis 
Wright, to Miss Eliza Kern, daughter 
of Gabriel Kern, all of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday, November ^6, by tlie 
right Rev. bislinp White, Mr. Isaac 
Weaver, to Miss Frances B. Pearce, 
both of West Chester, Cheste* county. 

ISame evening, by the same, Mr. 



Charles Clark, to Miss Martha R. 
Davis, daughter of captain William 
Davis, all of PhiladelpUia. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Dr. Ro- 
pfers, Mr, Aaron Vogdes, to Miss Ami 
Hayman, both of Williamstown, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. 

Same evening, by the same, Mr. 
George Jones, to Miss Zebiah Hew^* 
son, daughter of Mr. John Hewson, of 
Kensington. 

On Thursday, November 5, at 
Friends* meeting, in the city of Bur- 
lington, N. J., Mr. Isaac Bonsall, of 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, to Mrs. 
Mary Newbold, of tlie former place. 

At Baltimore, at the house of 
Daniel Delozier, Esq., by the Rev- 
Dr.Bend, James Davidson, jun., Esq., 
of Washington city, to Miss Mai7 Hi- 
ginbothami of Baltimore. 

DIED, 

At Philadelphia, after a few 
days' illness, on the night of the 2d of 
November, Mr. Samuel Pleasants, afi 
old and respectable merchant of that 
city, in the 7lst year of his age. 

On Thursday morning, November. 
12, between twelve and one o'clock^ 
suddenly, of an apoplejty, Mrs'. Anna 
Maria! Legrand, Wife of Mr. William 
Thomas Legrand, and daughter of 
Mr. Vincent Duoomb. 

Oil Wednesday, November 18, Mr* 
George Lesher, tavern-keeper, Third 
street, sign of the harp and eagle. 

On Friday evening, November 20, 
Mr. Matthew Whitehead, clerk of 
Christ's church, aged 70 years. 

On Friday mornmg, November 27, 
in tlye twentietli year of her ji^i Eli- 
zabeth Witz, daughter of James Gir- 
van. 

At Greenwich, New York, Mrs. 
Keene, consort of R. R. Keene, Esq., 
daughter of Luther Martin Esq., of 
Uie city of Baltimore. 

On Fri<lav, October 30, in Boston, 
Mr. Samuel Hall, aged 67, one of 
the oldest and most eoiTcct printers 
in the state. He edited a titdy re- 
publican newspaper from the com- 
mencement to the teripination of the 
revolutionary war. Uncorruptible in- 
tegrity and exti'aordinaiy equanimity 
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©f mind were prominent trwts in his 
character. He advocated undeviat- 
ingly the rig-hts of the colonies, as op- 
posed to the unjust claims of the mo- 
ther country ; and, while he admired, 
fee uniformly supported those pati'iotic 
characters who formed our national 
constitution, and whose administration 
produced the highest happiness to 
their constituents, and will render 
their names immortal. 

At same place, on Saturday night, 
Kovember 14, Dr. Charles Jervis, 
aged 59. 

At Portland* Maine, November 14, 
Martha Robeson, daughter of Peter 
Robeson, miller, near Philadelphia. 

At Valley Forge, Huntingdon coun- 
ty, Penn., on the 17th of October, 
Mr. Grenberry Dorsfey, for many 
years a respectable citizen of that 
county. 

At Charieston, on the 30th of Octo- 
ber, Benjamin Franklin Timothy, 
Esq., formerly proprietor of the South 
Carolina State Gazette, published in 
that city. 

At same place, November 3, after a 
few days' illness, the venerable Mi- 
chael Kalteisen, Esq., commandant of 
Fort Johnson, and captain in the 
United States regiment of artillerists. 
His death was announced by 17 mi- 
nute guns from Fort Johnson, which 
were answered by the same number 
from the gun-boats in the harbour. 
Captain K^teisen had passed his se- 
venty-eighth year. The colours of the 
shipping in the harbour were dis- 
played half-mast, as a testimony of 
respect to bis memory. 

Lately, at the Havannah, in the is- 
land of Cuba, in the 19th year of his 
age, Thomas' Stoughton, jun., eldest 
son of Don Thomas Stoughton, con- 
sul of his catholic majesty for New 
York. 

On Thursday morning, October 29, 
very suddenly, of the gout in the sto- 
mach, major-general Elias Dayton, in 
the seventy-first year of his age ; .and 
on Saturday the corpse was removed to 
the Presbyterian church, where a fune- 
ral sermon was preached by the Rev. 
John M'Dowell, from Joshua, xxiii,14, 
And behold this day I atn going the viay 
of all the earth. The assemblage of 
citizens was more numerous than was 
ever known on the like occasion in 
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that town. Military honours were 
performed. 

The whole proceedings were 
marked with uncommon solemnity, 
and evinced the unfeigned affliction 
felt by all classes of citizens. 

In this solemn dispensation of Pro- 
vidence we behold the uncertainty of 
sublunary things, a fellow mortal in 
health in the evening, and a corpse 
before the next rising sun. 

At the commencement of our revo- 
lution, general Dayton, though pos- 
sessed of a competency of this nuorld*s 
goods, and in the fruition of every 
domestic enjoyment, balanced not 
between which side he should take, 
but with a patriotic ardour devoted 
himself to the service of his country^ 
in the times which tested true patriot- 
ism, and never quitted the tented 
field until the consummation of our 
independence. 

General Dayton was open, generous* 
and sincere ; ardent in his friendship, 
and scrupulously upright in all the 
moral duties ; in manners easy, unas- 
suming, and pleasant: his charity 
prompt and diiiiisive ; a warm and 
zealous supporter of the gospel. 

Few excelled him in the relative 
duties of husband and parent ; and as 
a neighbour he was pre-eminent in 
that virtue. 

This venerable patriot of '76 had 
been engaged in active life ever 
since he' was 19 years of age, and a 
great part of it in the service of his 
countiy. 

Lately, at Upper Makefield, Penn- 
sylvania, Thomas Lungly, aged up- 
wards of seventy years. He was 
bom near London ; and, coming to 
Pennsylvania about fifty years since, 
with a handsome little fortune for 
those times, he commenced shop- 
keeping in the neiglibourhood of his 
final exit, and conducted his businestr 
for some years vnth propriety and re- 
putation, when, without any apparent 
cause, he fell into a partial derange- 
ment of his understanding, in which 
he continued to the last, supposing 
himself to be the king of Pennsylvania, 
but was content not to trouble society 
with any exercise of his regal autho- 
rity, and firmly believing in the invi- 
sible agency of evil spirits. He then 
travelled on foot in tlip employ of an 
7 
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iUnerant cooper, carrying a pair of 
saddle-bags with his clothes and a 
■ few tools, knit his own stockings, and 
made up and repaired most of his 
"wearing apparel in a substantial and 
-workman-like manner. Some years 
since he hired at farming business in 
the summer season, and fulfilled his en- 
gagements with industry and punctua- 
lity ; he sometimes hired for bis board, 
and at intervals journeyed with his staff 
to visit his numerous acquaintance. He 
read with laborious attention judge 
Blackstone's Commentaries on the 
Laws of £ngland> and also Gibson's 
Treatise on Surveying, and derived 
therefrom a good degree of valuable 
, improvement in those abstruse scien- 
ces. 

In the summer of 1803, he visited 
Charleston, in South Carolina, on foot, 
carrying his knapsack and travelling 
rations, consisting of biscuit, cheese, 
tea, sugar, molasses, &c. He went 
on some secret business, perhaps with 
the governor of tliat state* and spent 
Above a year on the tour. 

Since the troubles commenced in 
Trance* and his own <lif{iculties in- 
creased in finding a suitable and per- 
manent home, he has been much en- 
g-aged in a mental and sometimes vo- 
cal exercise of what he called his de- 
votions, being an odd mixture of un- 
connected sentences, expressive of no 
idea, nor object, yet he believed that 
his constancy in the performance of 
this duty was the only effectual means 
of presemng Great Britain from fo- 
I'eign invasion ; he therefore frequent- 
ly retired from company, standing in 
the open air uncovered, and appeared 
** rigid in thought and motionless," nor 
lightly " quit his place or posture" 
on those occasions, either by day or 
night Sometimes politely asking 
leave, he stood up, and taking off his 
hat, he repea.edly went over his rou- 
tine of words witli some small varia- 
tions, in a very solemn manner, and 
then would sit down and enyL^r into 
conversation, takmg no notice of what 
had passed. 

. The history of this man might be 
unimportant, but for what remains of 
his real chai'acter. He was of a mid- 
dle stature and comely appeai*ance, 
neat and clean in his person, and gen- 
teel in his dress and deportment, ci- 
vil and friendly ijx his respects to- 



wai'ds his acquaintance, whom bo 
chose to be of the best rank of people ; 
he was precisely strict and exemplary 
in his morals, and uniformly avoided 
using any invidious terms or remarks 
concerning the conduct or charac* 
ter of any person, sect, or party, but 
in this respect was the real philan- 
thropist, the polite gentleman, and ci- 
tizen of the world ; his usual address 
was " My friend," ** My worthy 
friend,** or «* the honourable gentle- 
man," and this civil disposition equsd- 
ly extended towards the family of the 
Stuarts, to Oliver Cromwell, and even 
to Bonaparte ; and though he some- 
times curried a brace of pistols or a 
sword, he never offered to use them. 
Though not possessed by nature of a 
remarkable docility, yet by dint of 
industrious application he had acquir- 
ed some general knowledge of histo- 
ry and geography, and was tolerably 
acquainted with tlie improvements 
that have been made in public insti- 
tutions, in farming, and mechanics, 
and appeared interested in most of 
the common subjects of conversation, 
in which he was regulai*, informing, 
and agreeable, social and respectfid, 
and occasionally Uvely and facetious ; 
he was mostly correct in his judg- 
ment, and never descended to the 
low or fi*ivolous, but spoke in a good 
style, giving a plain description of his 
ideas, and seldom discovered, in his 
common conversation or behaviour, 
any symptoms of his strange peculiar- 
ities. 

He was educated a member of the 
episcopalian church, but ever since 
his coming to this country, has at- 
tended friend's meetings, and often- 
times yearly meetings in Philadelphia, 
and always behaved in an orderly and 
solemn manner on those occasions. 
He had enjoyed a general g^d state 
of healthy «nd finally wasted away by 
a gradual decline, and perhaps had 
arrived to the neplu* ultra of his hu- 
man existence^ 

He died poa^ssed of a personal es- 
tate amounting to five hundred pounds. 
It is supposed he has left no will nor 
any heirs m this country. 

On Wednesday evening last (say* 
the Londonderry Journal of August 
25), a sailor, belonging to the Ameri- 
can ship Hannah, fell from the fore- 
yard on the deekf and was so severe- 
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iy hurtf that Jie lived but. a very short 
time after. 'About two hours previ- 
ous to the melancholy accident, a fe- 
male passenger fell out of the boat in- 
to the water, in attempting. to go up 
the ship's side, when the deceased 
immediately threw off his jacket and 
shoes, leaped in, and rescued her 
from a watery grave. This generous 
and heroic act not only acquired him 
the esteem ,and regard of his mess- 
mates, but the universal admiration of 
the passengers on boai'd, who, in order 
to evince their gratitude, eagerly pres- 
sed foi'ward to treat him, by which 
means, it is said, he got himself in- 
/ toxicated, which circumstance unfor- 
tunately led to the catastrophe. The 
next day, his remains, accompanied 
by all the sailors in the harbour, who 
walked in solemn procession, and ma- 
ny respectable citizens, were decent- 
ly interred in the church-yard, where 
an appropriate funeral oration was de- 
livered by the Rev. Mr. Hay. Never, 
indeed, have we heard a service 
more apposite to the occasion, or which 
seemed to make a more deep im- 
pression, and we sincerely hope a 
lasting one, on the minds of those pre- 
sent. What a warning to the unfortu- 
nate victims of intemperance, who 
sacrifice health, substance, lift itself, 
«nd, what is still worse than all, the 
prospects of hereafter, to the wretch- 
ed pleasure of drinking a slow but 
sure poison, prepared by a process to 
•nervate the faculties of soul and bpdy, 
imd pave the way for the commission 
f)f every heinous cnme. 



For the Literary Magazine* 

WEEKLY REGISTER OF MORTA- 
LITY IN THE CITIES OF PHI- 
LADELPHIA^ NEW YORK, AND 
BALTIMORE. 

Beait/i'Office, JVbv, 7, 1807, 
Interments^ in the city and liberties 
of Philadelfihia^ in the week end' 
ing the 7th of November, 

Diseases' Ad, Childr. 

Childbed, 1 

Cholic, 1 

Consumption of the lungs, 4 
Convulsions, 1 



Decay, 1 2 

Dropsy, 1 

Dropsy in the chest, 1 

Drowned, 1 

Fever, nervous, 1 

— , typhus, 1 

Hernia, 1 

Inflammationofthebrea8t,0 1 

Lethargy, 1 

Locked jaw, 1 

Old age, 2 

Pleurisy, 1 

Still-bom, I 

Marasmus, . 1 
Unknown, 11 

Total, 16 10—26 

Of the above there vsere: 

Under 2 years 6 

From 2 to 5 1 

5 10 3 

10 15 

15 20 X 

20 30 2 

30 40 3 

40 50 3 

50 60 . 3 

60 70 1 

, 70 80 3 

80 90 

Agej( unknown 

Total, 26 

Nov, 14. 

Diseases. Ad, Childr* 

Casualties, 1 

Consumption of the lungs, 3 \ 

Convulsions, 3 1 

Decay, 1 X 

Diarrhoea, 1 

Dropsy, 1 Q 

Dropsy in the brain, 1 

Drunkenness, 1 

Fever, 1 

, nervous, 1 

— , typhus, 2 

Inflammation of th e lungs, 1 

. 1 bowels, i 

Insanity, 1 

Palsy, 1 

Rheumatism, inflam. X 0. 

Suicide, 1 ^' 

Teething, 1 

Worms, 1 

Sudden, 3 0. 

Syphilis, 1 

Weakness. 1 

Unknown^ X 



ToUl, 



23 9—313 
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Of the abwie there 


vjere.' 


Under 2 years 


7 


From 2 


to 5 




1 


5 


10 




1 


10 


20 




1 


20 


30 




4 


30 


40 




5 


40 


50 




1 


50 


60 




4 


60 


70 




2 


70 


80 







80 


90 




1 


Ams unknown, 
ToUl, 






5 

32 

j\rov 21. 


2)WC£M«. 




Ad, 


Childr. 


Apoplexy, 




1 





Atrophy, 







1 


Consumption of the lungs 


,* 





Convulsions, 







3 


Decay, 




3 


3 


Dropsy, 




2 





Drowned, 




1 





Dnmkenness, 




1 





Fever, 




1 





^ typhus. 




1 





Hfves, 







1 


Mortification, 




1 





Old age. 
Pleurisy, 




6 







1 





Small-pox, natural 


t 


1 


d 


Still-bom, 







1 


Worms, 







2 


Diseases unknown 


f 


2 


1 


Sudden, 




1 





Total, 




26 


12-38 


Of the above there 


were .* 


Under 2 years 


11 


From 2 to 5 




1 


5 


10 







10 


20 




1 


20 


30 




1 


30 


40 




5 


40 


50 




3 


50 


60 




2 


60 


70 




2 


70 


80 




4 


80 


90 




2 




102 




1 


Ages unknown. 






5 


Totjil, 






38 



Kov. 28. 
DUeoiCM, Ad. Chtldr, 

Abscessof the lungs, 1 
Atrophy, 1 

Casualties, 1 

Consumption of the lungs,6 
toncussion of the brain, 1 



Convulsions, 3 

Decay, 4 

Dropsy of the brain, 1 

Dropsy of tlie chest, 1 

Drowned, 1 

Erysipelas, 1 

Fever, 1 1 

— -, remittent, 1 

— , nervous, 1 

Hives, 5 

Haemorrhage, 1 

Inflammation of the lungs, 1 

^ bowels, 1 

Lethargy, . 1 

Mortification^ 1 

Old age, 1 

Pleurisy, , 2 

Scrofula, 1 

Still-born, 4 

Worms, 1 

Sudden, 1 

Dyspepsia, 1 

Unknown, 1 



Total, 



36 20--46 



Of the above there voere •• 

Under 2 years tS 

From 2 to 5 1 

5 10 3 

10 20 3 

20 30 4 

30 40 5 

40 50 3 

50 60 2 

6b 70 2 

70 80 ,1 

80 90 1 

Ages unknown 6 

Total • 46 

Report of deaths^ in the city qfMvh' 
Yorkyfrom the 24th to the SUt 
of October^ 1807. 

Adults 17— Children 26^yotal 43, 

J>iseaaei» 

Asthma, 1 

Casualty*, 1 

Childbed, 1 

Cholera mcn-bus, 1 

Consumption, 8 

Convulsions, 4 

Debility, 1 

Decay, 1 

Dropsy, S 

* A gentleman who died in conse- 
quence of being thrown out of his 
chair in Hudson-street. 
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Dropsy in the headi 


1 


Hectic fever. 


% 


Typhus fever, 


3 


Infantile flux. 


2 


Hives, 


3 


Inflammation of the lungs, 


1 


Insanity, 


1 


Mortification of the boiyel«. 


i 


Kervous headache, 


1 


SmaU-pox, 


i 


Still-bom, 


3 


Teething, 


3 


Hooping-cough, 


1 


Worms, 


1 


I^rom the Slat of October to the 


7th of JSTovember, 






Total 42. 


Casualties, 


% 


Childbed, 


1 


Consumption, 


9 


Convulsions, 


8 


Decay, 


1 


Dropsy, 


3 


Drowned, 


1 


Dysentery, 


^ 


Typhus fever. 


3 


Hives, 


% 


lnflamn»tion of the lunp. 


2 


Inflammation of the brain. 




Insanity, 




Old age. 




Pleurisy, 




Sprue, 




Sudden death> 




Teething, 
Worms, 





JFrom the 7th to the Hth ofMvem' 

ber. 
Adults 23^Children ir---.Total 40. 
Consumption^ 10 

Casualties*, 2 

Convulsions, 4 

Debility, 1 

Decay, 3 

Dropsy, 4 

Dysentery, 2 

Nervous fever, 1 

Remittent fever, 1 

Hives, 2 

Inflammation of the stomach, 2 
Insanity, 1 

Old a^e, 1 

Pleurisy, 1 

* Of the cases of casualty, one was 
a child, aged one year, accidentally 
burnt; the other was a man named 
Thomas £dwards, a native of England, 
aged 35 years, found dead on the 
wharf 9X Beckman-slip. 



Suicide, by stranglingi 1 

Thrush, X 

Worms» 3 
From the 14th to the 2lat qf M* 
vember. 
Adults 27— ChUdren 16— Total 43. 
Diseases, 

Apoplexy, 3 

Asthma, 1 

Casualty*, 1 

Bilious cholic, 1 

Consumption, 9 

Convulsions, 4 

Debility, 2 

Diabetes, 1 

Diarrhoea, 2 

Dropsy, 2 

Dropsy in the head, 1 

Fever, hectic, 1 

Fever, inflammatory, 1 

Hives, 3 
Inflammation of the stomach, 1 

Inflammation of the lungs, 1 

Inflammation of the bowels, 2 

Influenza, 1 

Liver disease, 1 

Old age, 1 

3uicide by laudanum, 1. 

Teething, 1 

Hooping^ough, 1 

Worms, 1 

* Charles Hart, a native of Ireland* 
aged 24 years, who died in conse* 
jquenceofafaU. 

IntermentSy in the burying grmawU 
of the city and firecincta qf BaU 
timorcy during the week ending 
Myoembisr 2, at eunriae. 

Diseases. 



Consumption, 


3 


Mortification, 


1 


Teething, 


1 


Influenza, 


1 


Infantile, 


3 


Diarrhoea, 


1 


Apoplexy, 


1 


ynknown. 


2 


Adults 7— Children 6— Total 13. 


Diaeaaea. 


JVov.g. 


Consumption, 


4 


Influenza, 


1 


Pleurisy, 


1 


Fits, 


3 


Jaundice, 


1 


Worms, 


4 


Hooping cough. 


1 



Aduho 8— Children 7— Total 15. 
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Diitatn* 



Sudden, 


1 


StUl-bom, 


1 


Unknown, 


2 


Croiip» 


1 


Dropsy, 


2 


Pleurisyy 


1 


Infantile, 


2 



Adults 7— Children 3— Total la 



DUeatea. Nov. 23. 

Drowned, 1 

Pleurisy, 3 

Unknown, 3 

Infantile, 3 

Fits, 2 

Croup, 2 

Consumption, 1 . 

Cholera, 1 
Adults 9— Children 7— Total 16. 
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Bight per cenL 
Six per cent 
Three per cent 
Bank United States 
■ Pennsylvania 
— — North America 
— Philadelphia 

Farmers* and Mechanics' 

Insurance Company Pennsylvania 
■■ North America 

■ ■ Philadelphia 
— — ^— — ^- Union 
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- Marine and Fiie 
.. " ' ■■ . — United States 

Water Loan - - • 

City Loan 

Schuylkill Bridge Shares 
Delaware Bridge Shares 
Lancaster Turnpike Shares 
Oermantown Turnpike Shares 
Cheltenham and Willow Grove Turnpike Shares 
Frankford Turnpike Shares 

Chesnuthill and Springhouse Tavern Turnpike Shares 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Shares 



Philadelphia, December 1, 1807. 
I02i per cent. 

98i 

64 
122 
132 
145 
123 
106 
160 

90 
160 

45 dollars for 60 paid. 

44 do. do. 

84 do. 80 paid. 

40 do. 60 paid. 

20 do. 30paidL 

103 per cent. 

104 
70 

uncertain 

93 per cent- 

75 to 76 per cent. 

m 

74 to 75 

uncertain 

do.. 
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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZIJSTE. 
THE IRON WORKS OF SWALWELL. 



From J^otcB taken (it Sv^alwll^ near Mtvcaetle on Tyne^ in Se/i- 
,i temb^ry |793. 



At Swalwell, and at the adja- 
cent villages of Winlaton, and Win- 
laton Mills, is carried on an iron 
manufactory, conducted in a very 
singular manner. • These places 
form a kind of independent repub- 
lic, that, without violating the laws, 
exists almost without their^ assist- 
ance — a species of imperium in 
imperio, of which Ambrose Crow- 
ley, about the beginning of this cen- 
tury, was, at once, the loynder and 
the legislator. From the profession 
of a common smith, be raised 
himself to the importance I have 
mentioned. The works which he 
established have descended with in- 
creasing prosperity to his heirs, 
and his laws still continue to regu- 
^. * heir operations, under the aus- 
pices of Crowley, Millmgton, and 
Co. These gentlemen principally 
reside in London, where their great 
warehouse in Thames-street still 
exhibits for its sign the leathern 
doublet of Ambrose Crowley. 

This and the rest of our informa- 
tion we collected from pne vrhp had 
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served the company for forty years, 
being the oldest master workman 
in the place. The business, he in- 
formed us, was conducted by agents 
or clerks, who were the reposito- 
ries and administrators of the laws of 
Crowley. To transact the business 
of the company, they hold a general 
council every Thursday, and a se- 
lect committee every Monday ; and, 
for the double purpose of issuing 
general orders to the artificers, and 
of deciding the differences whick 
arise between the workmen, they 
are erected into a court, which is 
held at Winlaton once in every pe- 
riod of ten weeks. 

The bench is composed of the 
principal clerks, assisted by the 
clergy inan of Winlaton, which is 
a chapel of ease to the neighbour- 
ing parish of Whickham, and where 
duty is performed at the expence 
of the company. To tjiese are 
added four governors, or popular 
magistrates ; two of whom are 
elected by the workmen of Winla- 
toii} and the other two respectively 
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by those of Swalwell and Winiaton 
MiUs. 

It is by virtue of a summons from 
one of these officers that a defend- 
ant appears with his witnesses to 
answer the attested allegations of a 
plaintiff But whether the testimo- 
ny is received upon oath, we could 
not learn ; nor, what is much more 
extraordinary, could our host in- 
form us if causes were heard and 
determined immediately by the 
bench, or by the intervention of a ju- 
ry; for, by that species of negli- 
gence, which is the ruin of political 
constitutions, this man had wrought 
for forty years under the company, 
and had never once had the curiosity 
to attend a court before which he was 
every day liable to be called. In this 
space of time, however, if there 
had been a jury, he would have 
found the information which he did 
'not seek; for it is very improbable 
that he should never have been 
summoned to perform that duty, or 
that be should never have heard of 
those who were, especially as he 
was a man of considerable proper- 
ty, and could even boast of having 
been offered a governorship, a place 
not only of honour and emolument, 
but perpetual, for which the candi- 
date, according to hi 3 expressiopi 
canvassed like a parhament-man. 

But however this be, the sentence 
of the court, pronounced by the 
president or chief clerk, is deci- 
sive in cases of debt, assault, pecu- 
lation, abusive language, Sec, and 
probably in all cases where the un- 
called interference ot the laws of 
the realm does not supersede the 
jurisdiction of this bench ; for 
Crowley, aware of the ruinous ex- 
pences and fraudulent prolongation 
of suits at law, punished ^ith an afc^ 
solute discharge those litigious spi- 
rits who would not aciquiesGe in the 
equity of their own courts. 

Thus carefiii fo protect his men 
again-^ extortion from without, he 
was no less vigilant in securing 
them from the arts of each other. 
A publican, therefore, in the court 
of Crowley, could have no remedy 
for debt, because he might be sus- 



pected of having lent the monef^ 
not through any impulse of benevo- 
lence, but of hating oflered it in the 
moment of indiscretion, a^d in the 
hope of seeing it employed in the 
purchase of his commodities ; and if 
he prosecuted the suit at common 
law, he was in^mediately discharg- 
ed, 

Other debts, and the amerce- 
ments awarded by the court, s^rc 
levied by a tax upon the wages. 
By the trifling contribution, too, of a 
farthing upoh every shilling earned 
by the workmen, the old and the 
disabled, the widow and the or- 
phan, are preserved from want; 
and this is one of the few manufac- 
tories in Britain that is not regarded 
by its parish with an eye of malig- 
nancy. fU:onomy, however, is well 
observed it^ the administration ^ 
this eleemosinary fund; for when 
those who were wont to be exercis- 
ed in laborious employment are dis- 
abled by accident, or rendered in- 
capable by age, they are appointed 
by the agents to the performance 
of less arduous functions, where 
ihey enjoy repose, without the re- 
flection of dependance ; nor is age 
rendered only cofpfortable in itself, 
but happy in the prospect of its in- 
structed offi»pring, who are taught 
reading, writing, and accounts, at 
the expence of the company. 

Here, however, I cannot help re- 
marking an error in the conduct of 
the proprietors, ^ho sufier their 
pedagogue to make terms with the 
parents of children that belong not 
to the works ; and thus, at the time 
we visited the foctory, his attention 
was divided among more than a 
hundred pupils. This number no 
longer " appeared extraordinary 
.^hen we were informed that not 
less than a thousand men were em- 
ployed in this manufactory ; of this 
number, excepting those who were 
employed at the founderies, the for- 
ges, and the warehouses, each pur- 
sued his ' own avocation at his 
own home; for here every sepa- 
rate article of manufacture is suffi- 
cient to afford exclusive employ- 
ment to one, and often to many • 
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m^iu By this me^ns they acquire 
a celerity and adroitness far sur- 
passing the dexterity of those 
whose attentic^ is divided by a 
multiplicity of objects ; and, as the 
workmen are paid by the piece^ 
this pojver of execjation is always 
preserved in activity. A boy, 
whom we saw fabricating a chain, 
ipade a link from a bar of iron, and 
added it to the rest, in less than 
one minute $ for even boys here are 
yrged to sedulity by an equitably 
recpnnpence for their labours. 

iCorporation tyranny has not yet 
taught the. successors of Crowley to 
exact from a man the labour of his 
youth, for teachieg him an art that 
may be learnt m his infancy. 
Here boys work for some ume be- 
fore they are bound to an appren- 
ticeship ; but when engaged, either 
^o the company or an individual, 
t)iey receive a regular stipend, and 
at the end of their term either 
commence business themselves, or 
engage as journeymen with others, 
lude^, what they call apprentices, 
seem to l;ie only journeymen, engag- 
ed for a particular term : thus our 
informant had a man about 25 
years of age, whom he had instruct- 
ed in bis business of hammer* mak- 
ing, and had afterwards engaged, 
under the name of an apprentice, to 
^rve him for seven years^ at a sa- 
lary of 10s. 6d. per week. He em- 
ployed several others at the same 
salary, he discharging to the com- 
pany their poors'-farthings, and the 
connpany paying him for their work 
by the piece. 

Our mformant, like many other 
ipast^rmen, frequently suffered his 
account with the company to re- 
main unsettled for some months, 
only depositing his work in a gene- 
ral warehouse, where a regular ac- 
count is kept, and an order on the 
pay-office is given according to the 
claims of each. But this order is 
not the only certificate which is re- 
quisite to the passing an accpunt at 
that office. A shop is kept by the 
company, where workmen may be 
supplied with common necessaries 
•n the credit gf their labour and the 



surety of their friends. Tboagh 
the commodities here are as good 
in their kind and as cheap as at 
other places of sale, the resort of 
the dependants is entirely a matter 
of choice. The institution seems to 
have been calculated to preserve 
those who were destitute of ready 
money from the fraud of the pawn- 
broker and the .extortion of the 
sliopkeeper. It is, probably, the 
knowledge of this circumstance^ 
which induces the more substantial 
artificers to buy in other markets* 
and which made our host solicitous 
to inform us that he never frequent- 
ed the shop. As no one, however, 
is excluded from the advantage, 
no account can be passed at the 
pay-office till signed by the agent at 
the shop. 

We were enabled to form some 
idea of the importance of this ex- 
tensive manufacture, when we were 
informed that not less than five and 
sometimes 600/1 are issued from 
this office every week. Within the 
limits of our informant's rec(»Uec- 
tion, which comprised a period of 
at least forty years, the price of ar- 
ticles to the workmen had neither 
increased nor diminished, except in 
a, very few particulars. The num- 
ber of manufacturers too was not 
suj^posed to have altered, though 
the demand for the goods of the fac- 
tory had increased. That the de- 
mand for labour should increase, 
whilst the number of hands remain- 
ed the same, and the prices unaug- 
roented, was a paradox that ap- 
peared to subvert every principle 
of economics, till we reflected, that 
the equilibrium might have been 
preserved by the increase of im- 
provement of machinery, and the 
skill acquired by subdivisions of la- 
bour. A tilt hammer, in particu- 
lar, we were told, had been lately 
erected at Winlaton Mills, of whicte 
the strokes were 520 in one minute. 

The machinery at this place, as 
well as at the forging hammers 
and slitting mill at Swalwell, are 
amply supplied with water by the 
river Derwent ; nor are they but 
very rarely impcdtd by the tide, 
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which tondacts to the doors of the 
factory tlie materials of their work. 
This navigation, however, extends 
not beyond Swalwell: where, there- 
fore, Is the foundery, the anchor 
nano&ctory, and others of a heavy 
kind, whilst the lighter articles are 
fabricated at Wlnlaton and Winla- 
too Mills. They have no furnaces 
here to separate the iron from the 
ore, and they cannot even forge suf- 
ficient from what is called pig-iron 
to supply the artificers, but import 
very large quantities in bars from 
the Baltic. The very sand employ^ 
ed to form the>*moulds at the foun- 
dery is brouc^ht from no J^^.a dis- 
tance than Highgate. ^ )\^ ^ 

Froqi viewing the waws we went 
to ^visit tl\!B_wapchouse, where w^ 
quantity s^dekt to astonish, and 
variety Co amiiSl^nd Inform. Here 
we were shown;,many instruments, 
of which we before knew not the 
existence ; and, among the rest, one 
which suggested to our ^inds a 
striking contrast with the benevo- 
lence we had just witnessed in the 
institutions of Crowley. This was 
the head of a hoe, weighing four 
pounds, and intended for the use of 
the negroes in the sultry climate of 
the West Indies ; and this, too, we 
were told, was not the largest of its 
kind. 

It is not very probable that they 
who thus impose on their fellow- 
creatures the yoke of real wretch- 
edness, should show themselves in- 
dulgent to their imaginary scruples; 
or that they, who appear to have 
stifled the voice of conscience in 
their own bosoms, should attentively 
listen to its most fanciful dictates in 
another ; yet were we assured, that 
the lamp-black and hard pitch with 
•which we saw the old men employ- 
ed, in besmearing the tools of the 
^Europeans, to preserve them from 
Vust, was never applied to those of 
the negroes, who would work only 
with polished instruments. Grind- 
stones, we found, accompanied the 
implements exported to either In- 
dies, for the tools were left unfinish- 
ed in the edge, that less injury might 



be apprehended from the accident* 
of package and conveyance. 

Ailiong these, the singular forat 
df the logwood axes attracted our 
notice. They were made (excet>t 
in the aperture for the handle) ex-« 
actly to resemble a wedge, of whicb 
the edgejpd the back were eqnaUy 
ltuipUf»!il9i^.that if ohe stack m the 
wood, it was enaployed as a wedge, 
and, as they alwtys work with two, 
a second was'^applied as a m^let. 
Cannon dAag not form an article <£ 
their stores or manufectare, except 
being employed as old metal, to be 
refluxed and converted into the more 
harnUess implements of agricuUnre 
or culinary arts. Old anchors, too, 
we saw collected in great numbers, 
but these are more easily renewable 
into their old form (being entirely 
made by the hand and the hammer) 
than converted to any other purpose. 
The business of an anchorninuth 
seems to be one of the most imports 
ant in the factory ; we saw one, of 
which the number was marked 
8,241, and the weight 8 cwt 2 qrs. 
20 hd., but learned that some were 
manufactured to the weight of 70 or 
80 cwt, which might be easily ere* 
dited from the specimens that lay 
around us. 

Great as were the works which 
we had seen, we were yet surprised 
that we did not see more ; for the 
quantity of waste iron must be so 
great, and the expence of its re- 
moval so considerable, that the ereo* 
tion of copperas-works seemed a 
measure of obvious emolument. The 
company, however, are contented 
to dispose of the materials, and 
leave to others the profit of the work* 



For the Literary Magazine, 

PRESENT StATE OF COMMERCS 

IN BOOKS, With reb^arks ok 

THE LOVE OF. READING, IN 
THE INTERIOR OF RUSSIA. 

From the « Messenger of £u' 
rope :^* fiublished at, Moscow, 
TWENTY yearsago, there were 

but twoboc^seller's shops in Moscow^ 
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whose returns did not amoant to ten 
thousand roubles a year. At pre- 
sent, the number of shops is aug- 
mented to twenty, and their yearly 
return, ahogether, is about 200,000 
roubles^ This striking increase of 
readers, in Russia, cannot fail of 
gratifying all who value the progress 
of human understanding ; and, who 
know that a disposition for literary 
research is pre-eminently efficacious 
in facilitating that progress^ 

Mn Novikow has been the prin^ 
eipal promoter of the trade and cir- 
cii^ation of books in Moscow^ Hav- 
faig rented the printing-office of the 
University of that city, he augment- 
ed the mechanical means of printings 
procured translations of foreign 
books^ established libraries in other 
towns, and endeayoured, to the ut- 
most of bis power, to make reading 
an object of desire to the public, by 
studying and anticipating the gene- 
ral, as well as the individual taste. 
He traded in books, as a rich Eng- 
lish or Dutch merchant does in the 
produce of all countries : with inteU 
ligence, speculation, and foresight 
Formerly, not above 600 copies of 
Moscow newspapers were sold: Mr 
Novikow enriched their contents ; 
to their political information he 
added several other departmientS) 
and, at length, accompanied them, 
gratia^ with a work, which he deno- 
minated the Juvenile Seminary 
(Dietskoe Utchiiishtze) t the novel- 
ty of subjects, and variety of mat- 
ters comprized in this appendage, 
notwithstanding the boyish transl- 
lation of some pieces, greatly pleas- 
ed the public. The number of sub- 
scribers increased yearly, and, in 
ten years, amounted to 4000. Since 
the year 1797, the gazettes be- 
came important to Russia, by con- 
taining the imperial decrees and 
political intelligence; at present 
the sale of Moscow papers amounts 
to 8000 copies, which, though incon- 
siderable for so extensive a metropo* 
lis, is ample when compared to what 
it was formerly. In fact there is 
scarcely any country where the num- 
ber of the inquisitive has increas- 
ed with such rapidity. It is true, 



that there are still many gentle- 
men, in good circumstances, who do 
not take in the ' news- papers ; but 
then a number of merchants and 
tradesmen delight in perusing thenk 
The poorest among the people sub* 
scribe to a reading ; and even 
those who can neither read nor 
write are de^rous of knowing hono 
matt era go iti foreign countries* An 
acquaintance of mine, seeing several 
pastry-cooks assembled together 
and listening with great attention to 
the description of an engagement 
between the French and the Austri- 
ans, found,. on enquiry, that five of 
them joined in subscribing for the 
paper, and that, four not being able 
to read, the remaining one made out 
the intelligence as well as he could) 
and the rest listened to him. 

The Russian trade in boo^s is 
certainly not equal to that of Ger- 
many, France, or England; but 
what may not time produce, if its 
progressive increase continues un- 
impeded ^ In most provincial towns 
there are now libraries established ; 
every fair exhibits with other goods 
the riches of literature ; and on 
these occasions the Russian, women 
generally furnish themselves with a 
good stock of books." Traders or 
pedlars fornfierly travelled from 
place to place with rings and rib- 
bons ; now they take an assortment 
of literature >• and, though few of 
them can read, they relate, by wajr 
of i-ecommendation, the contents of 
their romances and comedies, in a 
manner peculiar to themselves: sim- 
ple, eccentric, and amusing. I know 
several country gentlemen whose in- 
comes may not exceed 500 roubles 
per annum, who collect their little 
libraries, as they call them ; and, 
while the luxurious carelessly throw 
aside, at random, the costly editions 
of Voltaire or BuiFon, they suffer 
not the least particle of dust to rest 
on the adventures of Miramond* : 

* A romance by Emoni in the Gre- 
cian hero style, wiiich^ notwithstand- 
ing' the slight manner in which it is 
mentioned here, as a romance, does 
considerable credit to Russian lite- 
rature. 
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they t)erase their ooilections with 
avidity, and re-perose them with 
new satis&ctian. 

The reader may wish to know 
what sort of books are in the great- 
est demand ? I put this question to 
many of the booksellers, and they 
replied, without hesitation, ^ ro- 
mances:*' this, however, need not 
excite our wonder. Romance is a 
species of composition, that is com- 
monly interesting to the greater 
part of the public ; it occupies the 
mind, and engages the heart, by ex- 
hibiting a picture of the world, and 
of men^ like ourselves, in critical 
and interesting situations, and by 
describing the most common, but 
the most powerful passion of love, 
in its various elfects. Not every one 
can fancy himself the hero of histo- 
ry ; but every ohe has loved, or 
wishes to love, and, therefore, in 
the hero of a romance, speaking 
the language of his own heart, he 
traces himself. One tale possesses 
something to direct a reader's hope; 
another excites pleasing recoUeC' 
tion. In this species of literature, 
we have more translations than ori> 
ginal productions ; consequently, 
£»reign authors engross all the glory. 
Kotzebue is in great vogue i and, 
as the booksellers of Paris demand- 
ed, at one time, Persian Utters from 
all writers, so the Russians, from 
every translfitor, and even authors, 
dtOiand Kotzebue! nothing but 
Kotzebue! Romance, fable, tale, 
good or bad, it matters not, pro- 
vided the title bears the name of 
the great Kotzebue. 

I do not know what others think, 
but, as for myself, I am glad, if the 
people do but read. Romances 
above mediocrity, or below it, even 
if destitute of talent, tend, in some 
measure, to promote civilization. 
He who is charmed with Nicanor^ 
tlie Unfortunate Gentleman*.^ is one 
degree lower than the author, on 
the scale of liberal and mental im- 
provement, and, whatever may be 
the ideas and expressions of such a 

• A Russian original romance of no 
great merit 



work, he will, undoubtedly^ leara 
something from them. 

Every pleasing lectui« has mor« 
6r less influence on the understand* 
ing, because, without this, the heart 
could not feel, nor imagination con* 
ceive. In the very worst romances^* 
or novels (morals apart), (^ere is a 
certain degree of logic and rhetoric: 
he who has read them will be able 
to speak better, and with more con* 
nection, than an illiterate boor wh9 
never opened a book in his Iile. 
Besides, modern romances abound 
in various kinds of knowledge. An 
author, to ill up several vohMiies» 
is obliged to have recourse to dt 
methods, and almost all sciences x 
now he describes some Americaa 
island, exhausting Btt9cidtig; now 
he explains the nature of plants and 
vegetables, consulting Bomare; so 
that a reader forms some acquaint- 
ance, not only with geography, but 
with natural history. I am per- 
suaded that in certain German no* 
vels, the new planet, Piazzi^ will 
be more circumstanttaliydescribed 
than in the Petersburgh newspaper* 
They do not altogether judge right* 
ly, who think romances have a na- 
tural tendency to corrupt morals : 
many of them lead to some moral 
result. True, the characters are 
often vicious, even white attractive^ 
but in what conusts that attraction? 
in some good qualities, with which 
the author endeavours to colour or 
abate the blackness of others. What 
is the kind of romance that pleases 
most ? not excess oi giuU, or out- 
rageous violation of moral feeling ; 
but, in general, affecting appeals to 
sensibility. Tears shed by readef a 
usually fiow from sympathy with, 
the good, and tend to nourish that 
sympathy. The rugged and stub- 
born soul receives not the gentle 
impression of affection ; nor can it 
feel interested in the fate of tender* 
ness. Bad men will not read ro- 
mances. Can an egotist, or the base 
slave of avarice, fancy himself to 
be the generous captivating hero of 
romance? No; he cares not for 
others. Undoubtedly, romances 
tend to render the heart and imagl- 
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iiation roinantic ; but what harm 
ensues ^ so much the better for the 
inhabitants of the icy iron-iiortl|. The 
causes of those evils, of which we 
liear general complaints, certainly,' 
«re not romantic hearts ; but those 
hardened ones which are directly 
opposite. A romantic heart afflicts 
itself more than others ; doats on 
its own alftictions, and will not aban* 
don them for ail the sottish enjoy* 
ments of an egotist. On the whole, 
it is Mrell that oar public reads ;• 
although the subjects which it prefers 
be rom^mces. 



for the Literary Magazine, 
THE OLIO. 

MO. VII. 

Gentleneai of Manners, 

GENTLENESS corrects what- 
iBlVer is offensive in our manners ; 
and, by a constant train of humane 
^tentions, studies ^o alleviate the 
burden of common misery. Its of- 
fice, therefore, is extensive. It is 
not, like some other virtues, called 
forth only on particular occasicms 
or emergencies, but is continually 
in action, when we are engaged ip 
intercourse with men. 

It win -be well, however, not to 
ponfound this gentle wisdom, which 
is from above, with that artificial 
courtesy, that studied smoothness 
of manners, which is taught by the 
world. Such accomplishments, the 
most empty and frivolous may posr 
sess. That gentleness which is the 
characteristic of every good man 
has, like every other virtue, its seat 
in the heart : and, it may be added, 
nothing except what flows^om the 
heart can render even external 
inanners truly pleasing ; for no as- 
sumed behaviour pan at all times 
hide the real character. .In that 
unaffected civility which springs 
from a gentle mind, there is a charm 
infinitely more powerM than in all 



the studied manners of the most 
finished courtier. 

Attacked by great injuries, the 
man of mild and gentle spirit will 
feel what human nature feels, and 
will defend and resent, as his duty 
allows him. But to slight provoca- 
tions, and offences from frivolous 
persons, which are the most com- 
mon causes of disquiet, he is happi- 
ly superior. Inspired with higher 
sentiments ; taught to regard with 
an indulgent eye the fi*ailties of men, 
the omissions of the careless, the 
follies of the imprudent, and the le- 
vity of the greater number, he re- 
treats into the calmness of his spirit, 
as into an undisturbed sanctuary; 
and quietly allows the usual current 
of Ufe to hold its course. 



The Obstructions of Learning. 

So many hindrances may obstruct 
the acquisition of knowledge, that 
there is little reason for wondering 
it remains possessed by so few. To 
the greater part of mankind, the 
duties of life fire inconsistent with 
much study, and the hours they 
woi^ld give to letters must be stolen 
from their occupations and families. 
Vet, it is the great excellence of 
learning, that it borrows very little 
from time or place ; for it is not 
confined to season or climate, to 
cities or the country, but may be 
cultivated and enjoyed where no 
other pleasure can be obtained. But 
this quality, which constitutes much 
of its value, is one occasion of its 
neglect ; what may be done at all 
times with equal propriety, is de- 
ferred from day to day, till the mind 
is gradually reconciled to the omis- 
sion, and the attention is turned to 
other objects. Thus habitual idle- 
ness gains too much power to be 
conquered ; and the mind shrinks 
from the idea of intellectual labour 
and intenseness of meditation. 

Let not the youthful imagine that 
the time and valuable opportunities 
lost in youth can be easily recalled 
at will. The only sure way to make 
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any proficiency in a useful and vir- 
tuoQs life is to set out early, nor 
weary on the noaij. 

It may be considered as a sure 
indication of good sense, to be diffi- 
ijent of posessing it. We then, and 
not till then, are growing wise, when 
ive begin to discern how weak and 
unwise we are. An absolute per- 
fection of understanding is inipossi* 
ble: he makes the nearest ap- 
proaches to it, who has the sense to 
discern, and the humility to ac- 
knowledge its imperfections. Some 
are fond of attainmg, and apt to va- 
lue themselves for, any proficiency 
ip the sciences ; one science there 
is, however, of more worth than all 
the rest: the science of living in 
such a manner as not to be afraid 
to die« 



Gratitude, 

In a letter from a gentleman to a 
lady. Written in the sixteenth 
century* 

There is a French saying, ma- 
dam, that courtesies and tavours 
are like flowers, which are sweet 
only while they are fresh, but after- 
wards quickly fade and wither. I 
cannot deny but your favours to me 
might be compared to some sort of 
flowers, and surely the posie would 
be far from a small one ; and I will 
suppose them of the flower called 
life everlasting ; or of that pretty 
Vermillion flower which grows at 
the foot of the mountain Etna, which 
never loses any thing of its first co- 
lour and perfume, tor, believe roe, 
madam, those favours you did me 
tliirty years ago are as fresh to the 
eye of my mind, as if done yester- 
day. Nor would it be wrong to com- 
pare the courtesies done me to other 
flowers, as I use ihem : for I distil 
them in the limbec of my memory, 
and so turn them to essences. 



On Peace, 
Peace is the ultimate wish of ^ 



good men ; fbr, however we wish 
to exercise our faculties in acquire 
ing knowledge, riches, or honouTy 
we all look forward to a state of 
peace and tranquillity, in whicli 
alone, we think, we can enjoy them. 
In this happy state it is, that the 
mechanic hopes to rest from his in- 
cessant labours, the merchant ex<* 
pecu to enjoy his riches, the soldier 
to be secure from toils and dangers, 
and the statesman to lay aside bit 
anxious cares. Sa agreeable to the 
mind of man U a state of tranquillity, 
that roost of the poets of antiquity 
have supposed this state existed, 
originally, when man was first creat- 
ed ; and was insensibly changed to 
a worse, as men grew depriived. 
Hence the poetical descriptions of 
the golden age, the silver age, the 
brazen age, and the iron age ; which 
last is always supposed to be the 
present age. Peace gives the human 
facuhies liberty to expand them- 
selves, and has been generally term- 
ed the nurse of arts. For when a 
nation enjoys a state of peace, it ger 
nerally rises to improvements of 
every kind, 

But, however desirable peace may 
be, if accompanied by virtue, it is 
very often productive of almost as 
many evils as war. The riches ac- 
quired in a time of peace are apt 
to give a taste for luxury and pro- 
digality,and to lead to profligacy. The 
quiet and ease men enjoy by peace 
have a tendency to make them 
careless and indolent ; disposition$ 
which put them off their guard, 
and render them liable to every vice. 
Nuy, peace may be said naturally 
to generate war. Security is the 
parent of self-sufficiency, self-sufii- 
ciency of insolence, and insolence of 
litigation ; thus peace, the most de- 
sirable thing on earth, by the de- 
pravity^f man^ who is not suffi- 
ciently virtuous to bear it, becomes, 
in the end, productive of the most 
dreadful scourge of human nature, 
a stat^ of war. Therefore it may ^ 
be concluded, that without religion 
and virtue, no state can afford true 
enjoyment ; and that the best thing^ 
oil earth, if not properly enjoyed, 
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will but too often be productive of 
the worst of evils. 



Sonnet fo Patience. 

A suppliant, lo, of Sorrow's sable train 
To thee, O Patience, forms this 
humble prayer : 
O teach my heart those trials to sus- 
tain 
Which unrelenting Fate dooms it 
to bear. 

Teach me to bend submissive to that 
power 
Who could this sickly, pond'rous 
weight remove. 
Could chase afar this more than 
gloomy hour. 
And heal my woes with beatific 
love. 

Nor let me murmur at his wise de- 
crees. 
Though griefs accumulating still 
should fall ; 
Though wormwood's cup be poured 
from the lees. 
Do thou support me, and 111 drink 
it all: 

Nay, more. 111 smile on the unpledg- 
ed glass. 

Since it is destined none from me 
shall pass. 



There is but one way of fortifying 
the soul against all gloomy presages 
and terrors of mind; which is 
by securing to ourselves the friend- 
ship and protection of that Being 
who disposes of events, and governs 
futurity. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

QMAR AND FATIMA ; OR, THE 
APOTHECARY OF ISFAHAN. 

ji Persian Tale, 
{Concluded from page 64. J 

WHEN the heart is at case, a 
man is very apt to look out of him* 

VOL. VIU' ^0' LI. 



self. This was the case of Dr. Na- 
dir. He ordered his carriage tQ 
stop first at the house of Abud, 
whem he cordially forgave for not 
swallowing the emetic, though he 
was privately of opinion that he had 
never been well since his refusal. 
From him he.proceeded to pay other 
visits of ceremony ; was then set 
down at the imperial coffee-house 
in the Meydan. Here he took a 
glass of sherbet, and listened with 
great attention to some persons that 
were settiing the disputes betwixt 
the European powers and some of 
the Indian princes, which they 
seemed to do with great facility, 
and much to their own satisfaction* 
When he had collected what he 
deemed a quantum sufficit of poli- 
tics, he ordered his carriage home, 
entered his house with great good 
humour, found his dinner excellent, 
sent his lovely patient her medi- 
cines, took his coffee, smoked his 
pipe with great composure, apd re- 
tired to rest in that harmony of 
spirits which success that we attri- 
bute to our superior intelligence of 
mind, or superior skill, is sure to 
create. 

" May balmy sleep hover over * 
the couch of the benevolent Dr. Na- 
dir." 

Toward the conclusion of the ela- 
borate work from which we have 
extracted many particulars, we find 
this exclamation of the sage of Zul- 
pha ; which, as appears in the 
next line, was not efficacious ; for, 
though the daughter of Morpheus 
did attend the learned doctor to his 
couch, and in reality went to bed 
with him, he had scarcely folded 
the nymph in his arms, when seve- 
ral knocks at his door, loud and vio- 
lent as if his mansion had been as- 
sailed by the ancient battering ram, 
which is now viewed as an object of 
curiosity at the gate of the arsenal, 
obliged him to rise. He threw on 
his clothes as fast as possible, saying 
to himself, '' Some great omrah, 
perhaps the sophy, is suddenly ta- 
ken ill. My fame has reached his 
ears: he will suffer no one to ad- 
minister to him except myself* My 
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riest is certainly broken ; but this is 
a tax to which exalted genitis is, id 
toy pt-oft»sion, liable.*' 

By this time the attendant slaves 
had reached his chamber. " Who 
is it that occasions this distur- 
bance?" said Nadir. 

« Tamas, the black etinuch with 
the white beard/* returned the 
slaves. 

"Taittas! what, is he at the 
point of death?'* 

" At the point of death \ no ! 
praise be to Alia ! I never was bet- 
ter in my life !** cried Tamas. 

« Your lady ?" 

« I know nothing of her! All that 
I know is, that the noble Mirza, 
who seems to vibrate betwikt grief 
and rage, ordered " me and other 
slaves to flv instantly for you." 

« Ah !*' said Nadir, " another 
relapse I Well, I will attend you.'* 

A few minutes conveyed the learn- 
ed doctor into the presence of the om- 
tah Mirza, who darted at him the 
moment he entered the apartment, 
and catching him by the throat with 
one hand, while he pointed at him 
a dagger with the other, said, 
"Wretch! pander! execrable mis- 
treant! prepare tb expiate m^ 
wounded honour \ To redress the 
wrongs of Mirza is impassible ! all 
^that can now be done is for him to 
revenge them !" 

Surprise in many cases has been 
known to extort confession ; but 
none of those were like this of Mir- 
ea and Nadir. The latter being 
armed with that kind of fortitude 
which arises from conscious inno^ 
cence, had nothing to fear : he 
therefore bore this shock with great 
equanimity. Quick as lightning he 
Caught the armed hand of the om>- 
rah ; and, while he considered him- 
self as in some degree master of 
the dagger, he attempted to reason 
with him: but reason and the .fa- 
ther of Zulima seemed to have se- 
parated. He raved like a maniac ; 
loaded the placid physician with the 
most opprobrious epithets ; and, in 
conclusion, asked him, «' If he did 
not know one Ismael?'* 

" Pertectly well .'" replied Nadir> 



with great coolness : << he is the 
most beautiful youth in Ispahan, and 
has lodged with me all the time he 
has been in the city." 

" There 1 there 1 there T* , ex- 
claimed Mirza, in the utmost emo* 
tion : " a confession ! a confession i 
you know eVery thing tbat concerns 
him !" 

" Not entirely !** continued the 
provokingly placid doctor : " I only 
know that his father Is a diamond 
merchant and jeweller at Golconda, 
and that he is in the possession of 
immense riches." ^ 

« A jeweller ?" cried Mirza t « I 
shall go distracted I What, then, is 
Zulima t the descendant of the an<» 
cient Sophys ! the lost, degraded 
Zulima ! In lOve with a jeweller ? 
and thou, wretch * the pander ! go- 
between I * • * expiate thy crimes 
with thy life !" 

At this instant the omrah extri- 
cated his hand, and aimed a blow 
with the dagger at the physiciaa; 
which, if he bad not had the good 
fortune to parry, would certainly 
have put a stop to his future prac- 
tice. 

Nadir now thought that the affair 
became serious, and called loudly 
for help. Mirza, in the extremity 
of rage, once more assailed him. 
Some slaves, Who in the confusion 
had entered, ranged on the. side of 
their lord ; and there is no question 
but the next blow would have been 
fatal to the physician, had not Apol- 
lo (who had just peeped from his 
golden chamber, and observing the 
situation of one of his votaries), sent 
to his assistance a youth beautiful as 
Ismael or himself, who rushed be- 
twixt the assailants and the doctor, 
who now stood like a patient^ and 
catching the hand of the omrah, as 
it was descending toward the heart 
of Nadir, exclaimed, in the most 
terrific accents, ^' Merciful Alia ! 
must I have the misfortune at my 
return, to behold, as the first object, 
my noble father, surrounded by his 
slaves, attempting to murder a man 
unarmed !" 

The dag:ger was at this instant 
dashed against the ground. 
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<« Omar !'* exclaimed Mirza (the 
jrouth was on his knees), *» when 
did you arrive ?" 

" Past the midnight hour l" said 
Omar, rising. " The officer who 
guards the postern, to whom I am 
■well known, offered to admit me, 
and my eagerness to receive the 
blessing of my father induced me to 
avail myself of his friendly indul- 
gence. But what do J see ? What 
is the meaning of these emotions ? 
My sister ! is she well ? If any one 
has injured the person or family of 
Mirz49 my scymitar is ready to 
revenge it !" 

" Let all the slaves leave the 
room r* cried Mirza ; which or- 
der was instantly obeyed. ^He 
then continued : " I have, my son, 
received an injury which absorbs 
every other so»«atk>iv a^nd hinders 
roe even from feeling as I ought the 
blessing of your return in safety. 
Every emotion of joy and thankful- 
ness which this indulgence of our 
prophet ought to excite, is sunk in 
my bosom, is repressed by reflection 
upon the horror of the present mo- 
ment. Behold that man 1 that apo- 
thecary ! that indigent wretch ! 
whom,' in opposition to the faculty of 
Ispahan, I have made a doctor I" 

« What of him ?" said Omar. 

" Every thing that is vile and 
wicked ! Zulima ! the lovely Zuli- 
ma I your sister, was distracted, 
and he administered to her. I pla«> 
ced the greatest confidence in him, 
but he abused it. How? you are 
prepared to ask. Horrid as the 
accusation is, I will ii^orm you. 
This caitiff, forgetfql of the obliga-. 
tions which he had to me, and in de- 
fiance of the decrees of our holy 
prophet, and the customs of out 
country, has introduced £^ man into 
my haram !" 

« Who did this?''*exclairned Na- 
dir, in the utmost astonishment. 

« Bold and detestable wretch !" 
exclaimed Mirza, ^^ thou didst this ! 
Oh, noble Omar! this vile mis- 
creant ! (I blush even when I in- 
form my son), this contemner and 
contaminator of virtue I has intro- 
duced to the lovely, but lost and 



abandoned, Zulima, a youth of the 
name of Ismael, the son of a jewel*^ 
ler at Bagnagar, the capital of Gol- 
conda, where our army once was 
stationed l" 

*^I know the place well," said 
Omar. 

<« This," cried Nadir, « is too 
much." 

^ Toa much, villain I" continued 
Mirza ; " it is, indeed, too much I 
My heart, oh Omar I was suspend- 
ed by two chords, yourself and sis- 
ter.^ One of these is broken ; fou 
know, my son ! that this Ismael 1 
(what torture shall he not endure I) 
this wretch is now with Zulima ! 
he has passed the whole night in her 
apartment }" 

'< Can this be possible ?" said 
Omar. 

"No4»' returned Nadir, "it can- 
not be possible ! it is not true ! I re- 
verence and honour the noble Mir- 
za ! I have for him the most lively 
sensations of gratitude \ sensations 
which even his violence this night 
cannot eflface 1 I feel also for my 
own honour — for the honour of my 
profession ; and I do aver and pro- 
claim, that all he has said of me is 
false I I have never but once, and 
then in the ebullition of grief and 
passion, mentioned to Ismael the 
pame of Zulima, Nay, more, ex* 
cept to him, upon that one interest- 
iqg occasion, I have never su^red 
the name of my lovely patient to es- 
cape my lips at home ; nor have I 
ever, till this moment, acquainted 
you, her father, with my suspicions 
of the source of her disorder, whicb, 
from the transactions of this night, 
I should judge to be a family mala- 
dy. However, I have, oh Mirza I 
but one course to pursue. The ideat 
of Ismael being with Zulima is too 
absurd and extravagant to deserve 
an answer. But I must acquaint 
you, and I am glad that Omar is 
present to hear me, that s^lthough 
neither so high-born nor rich, I am 
as tenacious of my honour as any 
omrah or prince ir Persia ; as 
proud, if exquisite sensibility be 
pride, as yourself. To-morrow I 
shall, as f^r as it is in my power^ x^ 
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turn the favours I have received 
from you, and descend into that hum* 
ble station of life from which I have 
emerged, and for which, perhaps, 
my talents only are calculated." 

<< What is the name of the father 
of Ismael ?'* said Omar. 

<< I have never been informed,** 
returned Nadir. 

<^ Lives he in the kingdom of Gol- 
conda.>" 
** At Bagnagar, the capital.'* 
<< And is this youth now with Zu« 
lima r 

«' Yes I" said Mirza, " he is I" 
** No I" cried Nadir, " he is not !** 
<* I affirm the charge !" cried the 
former. 

" And I, more jealous of the ho- 
nour of ^tima than her parent, to- 
tally^ deny the accusation,'* said the 
latter. 

<( These contradictions,'* observ- 
ed Omar, <^ are only to be recon- 
ciled by our having an interview 
V7ith ZuHma, Her father, brother, 
and physician, arp privileged per- 
sons, and may enter the haram.^ 

*'Let us go instantly T* cried 
Mirza. 

« By no means !" said Nadir t 
^ I know the state of my patient's 
health, and am fearful that the sur- 
prize of seeing her brother, and the 
shock of the accusation her father 
seems ready to urge against her, 
should produce a permanent de- 
rangement." 

<( This is all a subterfuge, my 
dear Omar !" said Mirza. " This 
wretch knows his guilt, and only 
wants to amuse us until the youth 
escapes I" 

** As little accustomed to subter- 
fuge as yourself, oh Mirza T* said 
Nadir, " while I despise, I retort 
the accusation. My conduct is, I 
hope, guided by more exalted mo- 
tives than you have attributed to it ; 
and I conceive, that the mind which 
could be influenced by such mean 
suspicions, must be equally warped 
and contracted." • . • 

" My noble father I and you, oh 
learned doctor I" cried Omar, " as 
this is a case capable of being prov- 
ed, by ocular demonstration, here 



let contention cease. The hour will 
soon arrive when it will be allowa- 
ble for us to visit the apartments of 
Zalima. In the mean time we will 
sit together ; because, as I under- 
stand we mutually suspect, we shall 
be a mutual guard upon each other. 
I take it for granted, that if this Is- 
mael is in ttie haram he cannot es- 

^ No ! that I have taken care o^ 
. unless he sinks into the earth," said 
Mirza. 

The apartments of Persian wo- 
men of the higher class are always 
approached, even by their nearest 
relations, with deference and re- 
spect. 

The triumvirate (whom we stated 
above as determined to pay a visit 
to the lovely Zulima) could scarce- 
ly agree upoa the mode in which it 
should be conducted. Dr. Nadir 
wished first to feel the pulse of his 
patient : to this her father (for rea- 
sons before stated) strongly objected* 
Omar, then, had a desire to have 
some private conversation with her : 
but to this the learned physician, 
who conceived himself injured by 
Mirza's suspicions, would not con- 
Sent. The father then desired that 
he might be announced : but this 
the son and the doctor, who dreaded 
the effect of his violence upon the 
tender frame of the invalid, also 
strongly objected to. At last it was 
determined that they should all visit 
her together; and the venerable 
Tamas was employed to intimate 
the same. ^ 

M We shall soon see that the 
blushing culprit will either sink to 
the ground, or into the arms of her 
paramour," said, Mirza. 

At this instant they entered the 
apartment Zulima, seated on a 

sofa of white satin, 4PpCAi^ P^^* 
fectly composed, until her eyes en- 
countered those of Omar, who had 
lingered behind. She flew into his 
arms in an instanit, saying, '^ My 
dear, dear brother, returned in safe- 
ty { What a happiness is this! 
When did you arrive ?" 

*' Since midnight, my lovely Zuli- 
ma!" replied Omar. 
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« My fether too!»* cried Zalima, 
attempting to take the hand of Mir- 
za. " But why, my lord ! do you, 
for the first tiftic, shrink from my 
teach, or avert your eyes from me ?*' 
« Because,*^ replied Mirza, 
^' they are too honest to look upon 
vice and disobedience without emo- 
tions of disgust, however it may, 
with respect to the object, be blendf 
cd with pity." 

"This to me!'' cried Zulima, 
** who never, except in my moments 
of indisposition, have given occasion 
for the smallest uneasiness I What 
does my noble father mean \ Oh, 
Omar I Oh, my more than physi- 
cian, my friend Nadir ! why do you 
all look so strange upoh me ? Per- 
fectly innocent, even in thought, I 
cannot bear suspicion ! Inform me, 
'While the little reason which I have 
remains, in what I have erred, and 
I will love and venerate the moni^ 
tor !" 

*< Lovely, interesting Zulima !'* 
exclaimed Omar, embracing her. 

" This must go no farther!'* 
cried Nadir : " I will not answer 
for the sanity of my patient if she is 
30 harassed.'* 

" I value her honour more than 
her health," said Mirza, sternly ; 
<* therefore, Omar, disclose to this 
vile hypocrite the motive of our vi- 
sit r** 

" One question,** added Omar, 
<^ will ease all our hearts ; Where, 
my lovely sister ! is Ismael ? Nay, 
start not ! Where, I repeat, is Is- 
mael ?** 

" How should she know ?** cried 
Nadir. 

"Confederate, or rather princi- 
pal in her guilt, I command you to 
be silent !*' exclaimed Mirza. 

Zulima' had in the interim sunk 
upon the sofa. 

" Oh, Allal" cried Omar, 
*f must I once more to my sister re- 
peat my question ?'* 

" They will drive her distracted !'* 
said Nadir. 

" Silence, wretch 1" exclaimed 
Mirza. 

" Since," said Zulima, " my ve- 
nerable father and beloved brother. 



iirg^ an answer to a question in 
which, it seems, my honour is im« 
plicated, I shall answer it with the 
same candour and veracitv that I 
have observed through life." 

" Ah 1 it is easily answered !'• 
cried Nadir 2 " Ismael, I have no 
doubt, is at my house I" 

" You are mistaken !" rejoined 
Mirza ; *^ for he has not been at 
home all night !" 

«« Then," added Nadir, " he has 
set out for Golconda !" 

« You are again mistaken with 
respect to t^e person you call Is- 
mael !" continued Zulima. with 
great animation : ^< that person, oh 
brother ! is in the next room !" 

" I knew that !" cried Mirza : 
^ take away this hardened, this im- 
penetrable wretch ! this dog \ this 
doctor ! this pander to the vices of 
a disolute child ! this villain ! who 
introduced Ismael into the haram !* 

«' Yew are mistaken, oh noble fa- 
ther !" exclaimed Zulima, throwing 
herself betwixt them : " Nadir is 
as innocent as he is honourable ! he 
knew nothing of my meeting with 
Ismael I" 

^< And passing the whole night 
with him !" cried Mirza. " Oh, in- 
dignant^Alla ! What ! does all this 
guilt devolve upon the head of my 
once darling daughter? But," he 
continued, catching her by the hair, 
" I will take instant vengeance !* *" 

" Not of my sister alone !" added 
Omar, interfering: <* let me first 
drag forth her paramour !" 

" There is no occasion to drag 
him forth!" cried Ismael, advancing: 
*' Zulima is innocent ! Good Hea- 
ven ! what do I see ? Omar* ♦ *'* 

Omar had drawn hisscymitar, and 
was advancing, when Ismael fainted 
in the arms of the doctor. The scy- 
mitar dropped from his hand, when 
Nadir, who had opened his bosom 
to give him air, exclaimed, " A wo- 
man 1" 

" Fatima 1" cried Omar— 

<< Is dead, for what I know to 
the contraiy I" cried the doctor. 

" Dead !" cried Omar, " impos- 
sible I" 

<« Dead !" said Zulima^ running 
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to her: " no! my lovely friend will 
800D recover !" 

^ She must, then, have more air 
than you are inclined to afford her !*' 
said Nadir. 

" What is all this?" cried Mirza. 
^* Is my daughter innocent?" 

" Did I not tell you she was ?" 
continued Nadir: *' none but a 
jnadman could have thought other- 
wise. However, I will prescribe to 
you presently : in the mean time, 
let the female attendants of Zulima 
be summoned. How came you here 
among them, Tamira? Had you 
heard of Ismael V* 

<* Certainly 1 I introduced him 
into this haram : Tangra assisted. 

" How did you dare, Tangra ?'* 
said Mirza. 

<< Because Tamira informed me 
of her sex !" 

« Which,*' continued Tamira, 
« I discovered before I visited the 
faquir at the house of Abud ! 

" I now," added Nadir, " under- 
stand the whole of the scheme." 

<< This seems to be a good sensi- 
ble old woman !" said Mirza. 

«* Yes 1" said Nadir ; " and I now 
will allow that, in this case, she has 
proved a better physician than my- 
self!" 

The attention of the learned doc* 
tor, and still more that of Omar, 
soon restored the health of Fatima. 

It appears from the work so often 
referred to, that the son of Mirza 
had (in consequence of a detach- 
ment from the Persian army being 
ordered- to march to the relief of 
the Indian princes, then pressed on 
all sides by tlie European powefs) 
been stationed with his regiment to 
guard the capital of Golconda? In 
the mansion of her father, the rajah 
<jopal, he first saw the beautiful 
Fatima : for the Indian were then 
far less secluded than the Persian 
Tyomen. A few interviews inspired 
these yoiing persons with a mutual 
passion. Fatima agreed that Omar 
should endeavour to obtain the con- 
sent of her father ; but, alas ! Go- 
pal, the descendant of Jehan Guier, 
the heir to the kingdom of Dulta- 
bat, the lor(}.of a diamond mine, 



and, above all these, one of the 
proudest men upon the earth, gave 
the young soldier a peremptory 
refusal. He had designed his daugh- 
ter to become the bride of the gi*and 
cheik of Mecca ; a prince not more 
than two years older than himself, 
but at the same time infinitely rich- 
er. He therefore considered the 
Persian youth, who had spoken with 
modesty of his family, as greatly in- 
ferior to this venerable person ; and 
that, as a son-in-law, there was no 
comparison betwixt them. 

Disappointed in this, his ardent 
hope, Omar endeavoured to obtain 
a removal, just at the time when, 
fortunately for him, the army was 
ordered to lyarch to another post, 
but unfortunately for Fatima, who 
thus lost one lover before the other 
made his appearance. However, he 
soon after arrived with a retinue 
which, as it verified the old proverb, 
that large and heavy bodies move 
slow, may serve as an excuse for 
that delay which might otherwise 
have been imputed, by those who 
had never seen Fatima, to want of 
ardour in her intended. 

When Cupid borrowed the cha« 
riot of Ps)che, to pay a few occa- 
sional visits, he used to be drawn 
by her cattle^ which were butter- 
flies. Venus somedmes had dol- 
phins, and sometimes doves, yoked 
to h^r carriage, according to the 
element upon which she meant to 
make her excursion. How these 
animals performed, or* with what 
celerity they either swam or flew, 
it is not necessary to enquire. We 
think their vehicles got over the 
ground, or through the sea, or the 
air, with more celerity than that of 
the grand cheik of Mecca, whicl\, 
we understand) was drawn by 
dromedaries, while his out-riders 
were mounted upon elephants. 
Since the entry into Babylon, no 
cavalcade had been more brilliant ; 
since the entry into Babylon, no ca- 
valcade has moved slower. How- 
ever, quick or slow, his eminence 
arrived at last. The equipage of 
his intended son-in-law, which rea- 
lized even all the visionary schemes 
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and ideas of Gopal respecting im- 
portance and grandeur, was the ad- 
miration of aU Bagnagar, as it had 
been of the countries through which 
it had passed. Nor was the person 
of the grand cheik less so ; for he 
was reckoned one of the most solemn 
and gravest men in Arabia. He 
also was supposed to be the happy 
and distinguished possessor of the 
longest beard which that country, 
famous for these excrescences, had 
ever produced, since the days of their 
holy prophet. 

Fatima, before her passion for 
Omar had aflected her spirits, had 
been esteemed one of the liveliest 
virgins in Golconda ; and since her 
intimacy with that youth (whose 
chin was as smooth as that of the 
emperor Adrian), had conceived a 
most unconquerable aversion to 
beards of every, description. How 
"Were these contrarieties to be re- 
conciled ^ 

The cheik, who had not deigned 
to consult her upon the subject of 
their nuptials, because that was not 
an Arabian custom, pressed this 
matter forward with hier father. 
Gopal, always inclined to think, up- 
on account of his learning, his rich- 
es, and other contingencies attached 
to him, of which his beard was not 
the least, that this was a most desi- 
rable match^ was perfectly eager 
for it when his genealogy arrived 
from Mecca, as in this roll, which 
loaded a camel, he discovered that 
his intended son-in-law Was of a bet- 
ter family than even himself, being 
descended from Mahomet by a line 
as straight as the golden chain which 
depends from the first heaven to 
drag the souls of faithful mussulroans 
up to the chrystal steps of Paradise. 

This, had stimulatives been want- 
ing, would have been an additional 
stimulus to the father of Fatima. 
He, that very evening, mentioned 
this arrangement to the monarch, 
and also to Mirgamola, the grand 
vizier. The consent of the former 
was obtained ; and the latter promis- 
ed to attend the marriage ceremo- 
ny, the celebration of which was 
fixed at the distauge of two da/s. 



On the appointed raornirtg, the 
sun had scarcel)^ begun to gild the 
tops of the pavilions of the great 
pagod of Bagnagar, befote the cheik 
of Mecca, with an immense and 
splendid retinue, was at the gate of 
Gopal to demand his bride. A 
flourish of trumpets announced his 
arrival. The portals were thrown 
open, and he, with becoming gravi- 
ty marched through the alabaster 
hall to apartments which seemed, 
by their brilliancy, intended to ex- 
hibit specimens of the diamond 
mine of which their owner was 
lord. Here the well-bearded bride- 
groom was greeted with a concert 
of the finest music. Mirgamola, 
the grand vizier, soon after arrived. 
The happy Gopal had enough to 
do to welcome nis guests. When 
they were seated, a superb curtain 
of green and gold flew up to a flou- 
rish of trumpets, and discovered 
the mufti upon a throne, attended 
by the moullahs, and surrounded by 
the relations of both families. 

In fact, every thing was prepared 
for celebration and consummation, 
except the bride. The lovely Fati- 
ma. (it was, after much investiga- 
tion, discovered) was missing ; and 
no search, though it was persevered 
in with much industry, could reco- 
ver her. 

The confusion which this event 
created will easily be suggested. 
The cheik, the mufti, the grand vi- 
zier, and the lord of the diamond 
mine, all agreed that she had elop- 
ed, but all differed as to the motives 
which induced her to do so, the 
means by which she executed her 
design, the time when she left the 
palace, and the place to which she 
had retreated. 

The Arabians (who derive their 
fondness for logic from the learned 
Sergius, the associate of the igno- 
rant Mahomet) are prodigious dis- 
putants ; but the Golcondians (who 
owe this usefiil science to the inspi- 
ration of Brum ma himself) are still 
greater ; consequently the arguments 
upon this interesting subject were 
77»2>conducted with a warmth which 
caused the parties concerned to pare 
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with great coolness toward each 
other, to which some joined a sove- 
reign contempt. This last propen- 
sity, which reigned in the oiind of 
Gopai, induced him to think his son- 
in-law elect, who asserted that he 
believed Fatima had sought an asy- 
lum in Persia (while he was certain 
that she was concealed in Golconda), 
the greatest blockhead that he had 
ever heard in his life. 

Men subject to strong passions, 
very frequently, and with great fa- 
cility, change the objects of their 
love and hatred. Gopal, at his next 
meeting with the grand cheik, en- 
deavoured to convince him of the 
impossibility of his daughter's es- 
cape into the Persian dominions. 
He argued the matter with him 
geographically, philosophically, and 
morally. The cheik, infinitely supe- 
rior in the art of reasoning, rebutted 
his arguments, sometimes with logi- 
cal acuteness, at others with sarcas- 
tical keenness. The sages assem- 
bled smiled (for the first time, per- 
haps, in their lives) to see the in- 
tended son-in-law triumph over his 
father. Yet Gopal returned to the 
charge, and, from the fifty disserta- 
tions of Harari, endeavoured to 
prove, that for a daughter to aban- 
don the country of her parent was 
immoral and impious ; but, that Fa- 
tima had always been pious and mo- 
ral ; from which he concluded, that 
she was stiU in Bagnagar. 

" Then produce her !" cried the 
grand cheik. 

The whole company applauded 
this laconic answer ; and the learn- 
ed cheik would have gone off in tri- 
umph, to the great mortification of 
Gopal, had not Omar, who had 
been dispatched by the bassa com- 
manding the Persian forces to the 
grand vizier, upon business of the 
utmost importance, at this inst«mt 
arrived. 

Politeness, a$ well as a tenderer 
moyve, induced him, before he re- 
turned to the camp, to pay his. re- 
spects to Gopal ; and he, in conse- 
quence, entered the apartment whlie 
the rajah was so engaged in demon- 
strating the imposaibihty of his 



daughter's flight Into Persia, that 
he scarcely noticed him. 

It will be supposed, that Omar 
heai*d his arguments with equal at- 
tention and interest. 

He entered at once Into the sub- 
ject ; and, hurt at the abrupt and 
captious manner in which the cheik 
(most briefly, and therefore unlogi- 
cally) endeavoured to pv an end to 
the debate, he (while (he smile of 
triumph played upon the counte- 
nance' of the intended bridegroom 
and his Arabian friends) ranged 
himself on the side of Gopal, and 
consequently took the charge of his 
defence. 

However those that call them- 
selves the immediate descendants of 
the prophet might have sneered at 
the youth for his want of beard, 
among his countrymen and the Gol- 
condians he was esteemed, from that 
circumstance only, as too beautiful 
for a man. His understanding, as 
the mission upon which he was em* 
ployed showed, was appreciated at 
the highest rate. He began an ora- 
tion, the first words of which, com- 
bined with his figure, his animation, 
and the vivid flashes that beamed 
from his eyes, as he cast them upon 
his rival, arrested the attention of 
friends and enemies ; of Arabians, 
Persians, and Indians. As he pro- 
ceeded, he completely established 
the position that had bieen taken by 
Gopal, and as completely destroyed 
the hypothesis which his rival had 
erected. The conclusion, in which 
the grand cheik had said, ** If the 
lady is in Bagnagar, produce herl" 
he showed to be the most illogical, 
unphilosophicai, and absurd mode 
of escaping from an argument with 
which Gopal had pressed his oppo- 
nent into the earth, that ever was 
urged by the most flimsy pretender 
to learning. " If," said he, *' the 
great Heb had produced at once, 
which he probably had the power to 
do, the corpse of the warrior Tytan, 
what would have become of the 
four hundred and thirteen volumes, 
besides fragments, which were 
written to prove his existence P* 

The ivhole ^sembly felt the 
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force of this ftrgament; which, as 
the sagacious Omar knew their fond-* 
ness for controversy, he repeated^ 
divided the proposition, moulded it 
into such a variety of forms, treated 
some of them with humour, others 
with solemnity, that the grand cheik 
of Mecca fairly confessed it was out 
of his power to answer the young 
Persian, whom at the outset he had 
despised for his want of beard ; and 
while, with the few of his learn- 
ed friends that still adhered to him, 
he retreated from the apartment, 
the noble Gopal almost stifled the 
youth in his embrace, saying, at the 
same time, '^ Oh, son! our triumph 
is complete !*' . 

. *^ Yours, toy lord!" returned 
Omar, with great modesty ; " the 
circumstance of so young a man as 
mysdf venturing to speak in so 
grave an assembly, and upon so im- 
portant a subject, for a moment as- 
tonished the members of it; but 
even the most ignorant of them in- 
stantly discovered, that I was only 
re-uttering your sentiments, and en- 
livening the discourse with a few of 
the sparks emanating • from your 
genius.^' 

Gopal embraced him more fer- 
vently than before ; he praised him 
to the skies \ and not content with 
empty praise, he, when he could no 
longer prevail with him to abandon 
his military duty (to which the an* 
swer of the grand vizier left him at 
liberty, nay urged him to return), 
put a paper into his hand, in which 
he gave him his full and free con- 
sent to marry Fatima wheresoeveF 
he could find her, either in Golcon- 
da, or (though he deemed the thing 
to be impossible) in the Persian em- 
pire ; he also, upon the fruition of 
this prospective marriage, endowed 
him with a considerable part of his 
fortune: which must be esteemed 
a tolerable provision for a family, 
when we state, that a share of the 
diamond mine was included. 

" The joy of Omar extended his 
stature until his head knocked 
against the clouds," says the sage 
of Zulpha. " He seemed to grasp 
the sun with his right and the moon 
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with his left hand," he continues, 
and launches above half a chapter 
of still more extravagant hyper- 
boles: but as we (whatsoever 
temptation we might have had ia 
the course of this work) have hith- 
erto avoided any deviation from the 
plain and obvious path of comn>on 
sense, we shall certainly not, so 
near the conclusion, transplant any 
oriental flowers, however blooming,, 
or lengthen it with a train of saws 
and sayings, which, though deemed 
wisdom in the east, would perliaps 
be considered as foolbihness in the 
west. 

ITie young Persian returned to 
the camp ; and, as his genius whis- 
pered him that he should perhaps, 
when h6 least expected it, meet 
with his beloved Fatima^ he soothed 
his mind to composure ; to which, 
doubtless, the active events of th^ 
ciampaign contributed. 

The abrupt termination of the 
war, and sudden order of the sophy 
for the return of his troops to the 
capital, had disconcerted all the 
plans which he had laid for the re- 
covery of his bride elect. However, 
he resolved to seek her in every 
possible place. This excursion was 
most fortunately prevented ; for he 
had, during the whole time that we 
have been relating these events, 
been seated with his arm around 
her, in his sister*s apartment, lis- 
tening to her adventures with ai^ 
eagerness of curiosity and liveliness 
of interest which we wish we could 
eommunicate to our readers. 

How the beautiful Fatima came 
into the mansion of the magnificent 
Mirza, was a problem that still 
puzzled, and ta?ced the sagacity of, 
some part of the assembly. 

Zulima, when applied to for an 
explanation, said, that she was in- 
troduced by Tangra. 

*' As a man ?" cried the still jea^ 
loos Mirza. 

«' No V replied Tangra ; « I had 
previously, as has been stated, 
learned her sex from Tamira." 

"How came Tamira to know- 
any thing about these matters?*^ 
said Nadir. 

3 
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<< I have already, most learned 
doctor I" replied Tamira, " told 
yoQ, that I discovered the sex of the 
lovely Fatima the day I first saw 
her ; and, claiming the privileges of 
an old wonoan (privileges, by the 
bye, which the faculty of Ispahan 
have most strangely intrenched up- 
on), I waited on her at the house of 
the sagacious Abud. Here the whole 
plan of her residing in your house, 
till a relation whom she waited for 
returned with the Persian army, 
was arranged and settled. The sa* 
bre and belt, on which the name of 
Fatima is set in diamonds, were in- 
tended for him. Black Absalom, 
the jewelIe^^was himself astonished 
at their richness : however, as he 
was paid, he never troubled his head 
how these valuable gems were ac« 
quired. Although I warned her of 
the risk she run of being questioned 
upon this subject, I did not think 
there was any in placing her as Is- 
mael in the house of a single man, 
as her disguise, together with my 
master's age and profession, secur- 
ed his lovely tenant from danger 
and even from scandal. She has 
continued with us until this time, 
and probably would have remained 
much longer, had not the approach 
of the army occasioned her to give 
the hint of her removal to Nadir, 
which operated like electricity on 
the mind of Zulima, and soon after 
produced, the visit from Tangra* 

" The* venerable Tangra and my- 
self are old friends, and (did I not 
observe a frown upon her brow) I 
should add, old women. However, 
women, young or old, will be talk- 
ing. In the course of our conversa- 
tion it came out, that the disorder 
of ^ulima was the consequence of 
an (Unfortunate attachment which 
she had conceived for a youth of the 
name of Ismael, an inmate of Dr. 
Nadir's, whom she had seen at the 
shop of the jeweller I have mention- 
ed, where he was ei^amining a mag- 
nificent sabre. 

" Struck with this circumstance, 
I exclaimed, I shall prove a better 
physician than my master l" 

« You did !" said Nadir. 



« Yes I therefijre I immediately 
informed her of the sex of our lodg« 
cr." 

" This information 1 communi- 
cated to Zulima," added Tangra ; 
" and it produced the interview 
from which such happy consequent 
ces are likely to ensue to Omar, 
who, the noble Mirza knows, was, 
as well as Zulima, my foster-child^ 
and of whom I remember, when he 
was not above five months old,"*** 

" Hold, my good nurse !'* cried 
Zulima, " if you would not show us 
that you merit the epithet which 
Tamira seemed inclined to bestow 
upon you ! In the name of my bro- 
ther, and my own, 1 thank you for 
your care of our infancy, and your 
continued affection for us. On this 
subject no more need be said. At 
present, a more important task re-» 
mains. It is, first, to present my 
acknowledgments to the learned 
doctor Tamira, upon the important 
cure she has performed. The vi« 
sionary passion which for a time in« 
fiamed my mind ; the idea of Ismael, 
whom I loved as Hamet loved the 
hourii, I have given to the winds; 
and I do exceedingly rejoice, that 
the zephyrs, which bear every vi^ 
sionary trace of it from my mind, 
will fan its flames in the bosoms of 
my beloved brother and the beauti- 
ful Fatima. If I have lost the ideal 
Ismael as a lover, I shall still em- 
brace his real resemblance as a sis- 
^r. 

" Oh, noble Mirza I oh, my fa-r 
ther ! if I have faltered in my steps ; 
if I have, for a moment, appeared 
to deviate from the patli of duty to 
you ; I know that you will pardon 
the wanderings of your darling Zu- 
lima, when she declares, that you 
shall have no rival in her heart in 
future. 

'< In my more than physician, my 
dear, my estimable friend, Nadir, I 
present to your attention, O father 
and brother! a ipan whose honour, 
and integrity are such, that, love- 
sick as I was, I should not, had I, 
even in the erratic emotions of my 
imagination, been inclined, have 
dared to have proposed to hixn the 
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tmallest deviation from his profes- 
sional duty. When a man of this de* 
scription (who joins to scientific act 
quirements a general knowledge of 
the world) becomes a friend to such 
a femily as ours, he ought to I?e 
cherished, as every part of it may 
depend) not only on an able medioal 
assistant, but a moralist, and an im* 
partial monitor^ 

" In conclusion," continued Zuli- 
ma, my dear brother s^d sister 1 
Tas you, lovely Fatima \ soon wUl be) 
fortune iseems to have cpmbined 
with your exalted merit to smooth 
every difficulty which appeared at 
first to impede the progress of your 
love. May your lives be as happy 
as you are deserving of happiness i 
for although you, O Fatima! are 
not, perhaps, to be commended for 
withdrawing from your paternal 
roof, yet, when we consider that 
the laws of our several countries jdo 
not allow a woman even a dissent* 
ing voice in that important ar- 
rangement, the acceptance of a 
partner for life, you will, 'by every 
candid mind, be excused. . 

" The best of sons and brothers 
cannot &il to prove to you the best 
of husbands ! and, while the virgin 
ZuUma (perhaps at a distance) con- 
templates your happiness, she will, 
in the practice of higher duties than 
those visionary pursuits which were 
once the ardent wishes of her unset- 
tled imagination, endeavour to se- 
cure her own.*' 



For the Literary Magazine, 

31. D£ Chateaubriand's excur- 
sion TO MOUNT VESUVIUS. 

THE following notes were not 
originally intended for the press, as 
may. easily be inferred from the pe- 
culiar nature of the reflections they 
contain. But a new eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius having been lately 
mentioned in the daily papers, that 
event tends to render them interest- 
ing. They were written in pencil 



while combing the summit of the 
volcano. 

^n, Excursion to Mount VemvU 
' tt», 1804. 

This day, January 5, I left Na- 
ples, at seven in the morning; I 
have now reached Portici. The 
sun is clear of the eastern clouds, 
but the head of Vesuvius is still co- 
vered with a fog. I agree with & 
cicerone to conduct me to the cra- 
ter of the volcano. He supplies me 
with two mules ; one for himself, 
one for mc ; and we start. 

I begin to ascend by a pretty 
wide path, between two vineyards 
bordered with poplars. I proceed 
straight on towards the point where 
the sun rises in winter. Somewhat 
under the vapours that have de- 
scended below the middle region of 
the air, I perceive the tops of a few 
trees ; thpy are the elms of the her- 
n^itage. Both on the right and left 
appear sorry habitations of the hum* 
ble i^ne-dressers, encircled with the 
luxuriant grapes of which is made 
the lachryma Chriati. Every where 
else, on all sides, are seen a cal- 
cinated soil, withered vines, inter- 
mixed with umbrella-shaped pines, 
a few olives that grow out of the 
hedges, numberless rolling stones, 
but not a single bird. 

I arrive at the first level of the 
mountain ; an extensive barren land 
stretches before me ; I then descry 
the two heads of Vesuvius ; on the 
left the Somma ; on the right the 
present mouth of the volcano ; both, 
of these peaks are partly veiled by 
pale clouds. I advance ; on one side 
the Somma lowers ; on the other I 
begin to distinguish the interior ca- 
vities of the volcano, whose cone I 
am proposing to ascend. The lava 
of 1766 and 1769 overspread the 
whole plain which I tread. It is a 
dreadful smoky wilderness, over 
which the lava, issuing like melted 
iron from a forge, exhibits a whitish 
froth oh a sable ground, not alto- 
gether unlike dry faded moss. 

Proceeding to the left, and leaving 
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the cone of the volcano on the right, 
I arrive at the foot of a little hilkick, 
or rather of a wall fbrmed by the 
lava which covered Hercalaneum. 
This kind of wall is planted with 
vines on the borders of the plain, 
and its reverse offers to the view a 
deep vale overspread with copse. 
The cold becomes very sharp and 
cutting. 

I ascend the hillock on my way 
to the hermitage, which is seen fi-om 
the opposite side. The sky and the 
clouds lower, the latter rolling alon^ 
the ground appears like a grix^ish 
smoke, oi* like ashes driven by the 
winds. I now begin to hear the 
rattling of the elms in front of the 
hermitage. 

The hermit is come out to wel- 
come me. He has already seized 
the bridle of my mule, and I have 
dismounted. This recluse is a tall, 
good-looking man, with an open 
countenance. He has invited me to 
enter his cell, has prepared the ta- 
ble himself, and has brought out a 
loaf, a few apples, and some i^ggs. 
He has seated himself facing me, 
leaning with both hi% elbows on the 
table, and has begun to converse 
very freely while I breakfasted. 
The clouds had now closed all 
around us ; not a single object could 
we distinguish through the window. 
Nothing was heard in this vaporous 
abyss besides the whizzing of the 
■ trees, and the distant roaring of the 
sea on the coast of Herculaneum. 
Is it not very remarkable, that this 
peaceful abode of christian hospita- 
lity should be situated in a small 
cell at the foot of a volcano, and 
amidst the conflict of elements ? 

The hermit has presented to me 
the book in which those travellers 
who viisit Mount Vesuvius write 
some remarks. However I did not 
meet with a single one deserving of 
being recollected ; some few French 
alone, with that fine taste which is 
natural to our countrymen, had been 
satisfied with inserting the date of 
their passage, or bestowing some 
eulogium on the Iiewnit who had 
welcomed them. Be that as it 



might, the volcano had suggested 
nothing remarkable to the various 
peregrinators; which corroborated 
an idea I have long since entertain- 
ed, that truly great subjects like ve^ 
ry great objects are less proper thaa 
may be thought to origioate sublime 
ideas: their p^randeur being as it 
were too obvious, whatever might 
be added to augment the reality^ 
tends onlly to diminish it. Thus 
nascitur ridictUua mtta stands toue 
with regard to all mountains. 

I leave the hermitage at half past 
two ; and again direct my course 
towards the hillock of lava, which 
I had already mounted : on my left 
is the valley that separates me from 
the Somma^ and on my right, the 
first level of the cone. I proceed 
ascending towards the summit of 
the hillock. The only living crea- 
ture I could see in this dreary place 
was a poor emaciated young girl, 
with a yellow complexion, half na* 
ked, and overbunlened with the 
weight of the wood she had been 
cutting on the mountain. 

The clouds now prevent me from 
seeing any thing ; the wind blowing 
from below upwards, drives them 
from the darkened level which I 
survey, over the summit of the 
causeway on which I am advancing. 
I can only hear the steps of my mule. 

Leaving the hills, I turn to the 
right, and descend into that plain of 
lava, which reaches to the cone of 
the volcano ; a lower part of which 
I had already traversed on my way 
to the hermitage. Even with these 
calcined remains before one*s eyes, 
fancy forms with difficulty an idea 
of those fields of fire and of liquid 
melted metals, at the period of an 
eruption of Vesuvius^ Dante, per- 
haps, had seen them, since in his 
Inferno he describes the burning 
sands on which everlasting fiames 
de.scend with silent slowness, come 
di neve in Alfie sanza vento : 

Arrivammo ad una landa 
Che dal suo letto ogui pianta rimove. 

Lo spazzo er' un* arena aridae spessa 
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Sovra tutto *1 sabbion d' un cader 

lento 
Plovendi fuoco di latata, e falde. 
Come di neve in Alpe sanza vento. 

The clouds begin to open a little 
mi some points ; on a sudden, yet by 
intervals,! discover Portici, Capreay 
Ischia, Pausilyppo, white sails of 
many fishing boats speckling the 
sea, and the coast of the gulph of 
Naples, bordered with orange trees: 
the prospect is that of Paradise be« 
held from the infernal regions. 

Close to the foot of the cone, we 
dismount ; my guide presents me 
with a long staff, and we begin to 
climb the enormous heap of ashes. 
The clouds close again, the fog 
grows thick, and the darkness re- 
doubles. . 

Here I am now on the top of Ve- 
suvius, seated, writing by the mouth 
of the volcano, and preparing to de- 
scend to the bottom of its craten 
Every now and then the sun glim- 
mers through the vaporous veil 
which covers the whole mountain. 
This unfortunate circumstance, 
which screens from my view one of 
the most beautiful lancUcapes in ex- 
istence, redoubles the mournful as- 
pect of the place. Vesuvius, thus 
separated by clouds from the de- 
lightful country all around its basis, 
seems as if situated in the most un- 
frequented desert, and the particular 
kind of horror with which it seizes 
the beholder is not softened by the 
aspect of the flourishing city at the 
foot of it 

I propose to my conductor his ac- 
companying me to the bottom of the 
crater. He does not readily comply, 
in order to get something more from 
me ; however, we agree for a certain 
sum, which he insists upon being 
paid immediately. I give it to him, 
he then strips ; and tor some time 
we struggle on the borders of the 
abyss ; we search a less perpendi- 
cular steep, and a more gentle de- 
scent. The guide stops and warns 
me to get ready. We are going to 
launch into the precipice. We 



reach the bottom of the abyss*. I 
am at a loss how*, to give an accu- 
rate description of this chaos. 

Imagine a bason one mile in cir- 
cumference, and three hundred feet 
deep, which widens from bottom to 
top in the shape of a funnel. Its in- 
terior walls are fiirrowed by thp 
fiery fluid which the bason has first 
contained and then spouted forth. 
The projecting parts of these fur- 
rows resemble those brick piers 
upon which the Rou^ans supported 
their massy waUs. Large rocks are 
suspended in some parts of the cir- 
cumference, and the fragments of 
them lie mixed with a crust of ash- 
es at the bottom of the abyss. 

The bottom of this bason is bro- 
ken up in diflferent ways. Nearly 
in the centre are recently opened 
three large pits, or small mouths, 
which vomited flames during the 
stay of the French at Naples, ia 
1798. 

Columns of smoke iise from dif- 
ferent parts of the abyss, especially 
on the side of la Torre del Greco* 
On the opposite flank, towards Ca- 
8€rta^ I can perceive a blaze. If 
you thrust your hand into the ashes, 
you will find tliem burning at a few- 
inches below the surface. 

The general colour of the sur- 
face is that of cinders. But Provi- 
dence, when it pleases, as I have 
often observed, knows how to ren- 
der the most dreadful objects agree- 
able to the eye. The lava in some 
parts is decorated with azure, ul- 
tramarine, yellow, and orange* co- 
lour specks or streaks. Large 
blocks of granite, owing to the ve- 
hemence and action of the fire, are 
seen twisted and curling at their 
extremities, like the acanthus, or 
the leaves of the palm-tree. The 
volcanic matter, chilled on the 
rocks over which it has flowed, 
forms here and there vases, chande- 

• There is more fatigue than dan- 
ger to encounter in the attempt of 
descending into the crater of Vesuvi- 
us, except in case of sudden eruption. 
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liers, ribbons, &c. ; sometimes it as- 
sumes the figures of plants or of 
animals, and imitates the variegat- 
ed designs which constitute the beau- 
ty of an agate. I have observed on 
a bluish-coloured rock a swan of 
white l^va, so well ntfodeled, that, 
you would have sworn you saw that 
beautiful bird asleep, on his smooth 
watery bed, with his head conceal- 
ed under his wing, and his long 
neck extended over his back like a 
roll of white silk. 

Ad vada Meandri concinit albu» 
olor. 

Here I observe again the unva- 
rying silence which I have former- 
ly noticed, at noon, in the forests .of 
America, when holding my breath, 
I could only hear the pulsation of 
the arteries in my temples, and the 
beating of my heart. However, 
sudden gusts of wind, occasionally 
blowing from the summit of the 
cone to the bottom of the crater, 
roar within my garments, or keep 
whistling along my stick : I like^ 
wise hear some stones rolling, 
which my guide displaces with bts 
feet while climbing amidst the ash- 
es. A confused reverberation of 
the sound, not unlike that produced 
by the vibrations of metal or of 
glass, prolongs the noise occasioned 
by the fall, and suddenly ceases. 
Now, compare this deadly silence 
to the dreadful detonations which 
shake these very same parts when 
the volcano vomits forth fire from 
within its entrails, and overspreads 
the land with darkness. 

What a favourable opportunity 
for making reflections, truly philo- 
sophical, and, if inclined so to do, 
to lament over the vicissitudes of 
human institutions! But what are 
the so famous revolutions of em- 
pires, in comparison to these con- 
vulsions of the natural system, 
which change the face of the earth 
and ocean ! Happy indeed were it if 
men were not employed in torment- 
ing one another the few moments 
they are allowed to spend together ! 
But Vesuvius has never laid open 
its abysses, not once to devour 



cities, without iu fory having sur- 
prised the divers nations welter- 
ing in one another's blood, or flow- 
ing in tears. Which were the first 
signs of civilization, the first proo& 
of men having formerly inhabited 
those parts, that were discovered^ 
so late as our time, under the extin- 
guished ashes of the volcano ? In- 
struments of torture, and skeletons 
loaded with chains* ! 

Times vary, and the destinies of 
men display the same inconstancy. 
" Lifey' says the Greek poet, 
" glides away like the wheels of a 
chariot,** 

Pliny lost his life for indulging 
the curiosity of viewing from a dis- 
tance the volcano, in the crater of 
which I am now seated very quiet- 
ly ! I behold the abyss smoking all 
around me. Moreover, I am aware 
that at a few fathoms lower down, 
there is an abyss of fire under my 
feet; I reflect that the volcano 
might open on a :^udden, and blow 
me up into the air with those muti- 
lated huge blocks of marble. 

What Providence has brought 
me here ? By what unforeseen event 
have the tempests of the American 
ocean driven me to the Lavinian 
fields P Lavinaque verdt Uttora, I 
cannot forbear casting a retn^rade 
look on the troubles of this life, in 
which, according to St. Augustin, 
" things are replete with misery, 
and hope is void of happiness.*' 
Bern fUenam miseria^ sftem bead" 
tudims inanem. Born on the rocks 
of Armoricaf, the first sound that 
struck my infant ear was that of 
the bellowing waves; and on how 
many shores have I seen those 
same waves break, which I 4iere 
meet again ! Who would have told 
me, some years ago, that I should 
hear the roaring of those same 
waves at the tom& ot Scipio and of 
Virgil, which flowed at my feet on 
the coast of England, or on the 
shore of Canada ! My name was 
already known in the hut of the In- 
dian of Florida. The hermit of 

• At Pompeia. 
t Britanny. 
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Vesuvius has it now in his book. 
When shall I lay down my staff and 
travelling cloak at the gate d our 
family hall ? 

O fiatria 1 O divum domua Ilium ! 

How do I envy the fate of those 
who have never left their country, 
and have no adventures to relate to 
any one ! 

CHATEAUBRIAND. 

This writer may well say 

felix qui fiatriis ovum tranaegit 

in agris; 
lUum non vario traxit'fortuna tu- 

multu. 

He is one of those who describe no- 
thing but what they have seen. Pre- 
viously to composing his Attila, he 
resided two years among the savages 
of America^ that he might accurate. 
ly represent their manners ; and now, 
when he meditates a work on the 
subject of ancient Greece, he is vi- 
siting the sites of those cities and 
places immortalized by events of 
which they have been the scenes. 
In the mean time^ be continues his 
correspondence with his friends; 
and we may expect from him letters 
dated at Athens, Thebes, Constan- 
tinople, the plains of Troy, S^c, 



For the Littrary Magazine. 

THE ANGLING PARTT. 

jprcmMr9. Le J\/Qir*9 Village Anec^ 
doteSf lately fitibUahed, 

MRS. PETERSON fears I shall 
b« dull in the absence of her daugh- 
ters. She often proposes schemes 
of amusement, which I usually de- 
cline : however, a fishing party be- 
ing planned this morning, and the 
weather proving favourable, I rea- 
dily agreed to accompany my friend, 
who seemed eager to partake of it. 
Mr. Thomas Pieterson, and a ser- 
vant with casting nets and baskets, 
led the way : we followed aleng the 
fY)eadows till Mrs. Peterson, finding 



the gjrass wet, quitted the party: 
Harriet and I were shod against such 
trifling inconveniences; and she 
would by no means consent to let us 
accompany her home.. While the 
sportsmen followed the course of 
the river through a narrow path, 
rather too difficult for us, we seatc4 
ourselves on some stumps of trees^ 
whence we could see them at once, 
and admire the winding of it, which 
just on this spot is extremely beau« 
tifiil. The opposite bank has a nar^ 
row margin of meadow ; it then 
rises in a gentle slope, the top of 
which is covered with woods, now 
richly clad in all the varied tints 
of autumn, and forming a beautiful 
contrast to the vivid green below. 
Some sheep, with fleeces of a snowy 
whiteness, were feeding on the 
slanting side of the hill ; and the 
sound of a flute, brought near by a 
gentle breeze, and the water, ren* 
dered the scene completely Arca- 
dian. 

^' Where is the shepherd ?" said 
Harriet, who, I believe, expected 
to have seen one. in all the elegance 
of pastoral simplicity, with a crook 
ornamented with ribbons and flow- 
ers. " He is yonder, my dear,'* 
said I, pointing to a little ragged 
boy lying on the ground ; who was 
certainly what she enquired for, 
though such a blot in the picture 
had escaped her f notice. *' That 
the shepherd, Mrs.. Villars!" said 
she ; << that is a Shrofiahire shep^ 
herd indeed. Oh, how you break 
the spell I But I still hear the flute ; 
there is another not far off." 

Mr. Thomas now reminded us of 
him, whom we had almost fargotten, 
with a loud holl% that he had got a 
perch of two pounds ; and impa- 
tiently calling to us to come and see 
his sport. I took my companion's 
arm, and led her reluctant from 
this enchanting spot. We travers- 
ed the long grass through an un- 
beaten disagreeable path, to join the 
fisherman, tor they were going 
another way home ; and Mr. Tho- 
mas would not stir a step to meet 
us. I should have left him and his 
fish to have sunk or swam together, 
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and have returned by the way we 
came, had not another consideratioo 
' led me to prefer that which he took, 
.^s it led from the sound of the mu- 
sic, and of coarse from the musician, 
whom I could not but guess at, and 
feared to expose my young friend to 
meet, her heart thus softened, and 
her imagination thus warmed, and 
thus prepared for the most dange- 
rous impressions. We followed our 
leaders, whose baskets were well 
filled with fish; and saw them throw 
their net several times unsuccess- 
fully. Mr. Thomas now grew tired, 
and proposed returning, to which 
we readily agreed. 

On our return, passing a turnip 
field after we had left the river, on 
the side of a coppice, Sailor, who is 
always of our walking parties, 
started a fine cock pheasant. Mr. 
Thomas and his man made a point, 
as their dogs might have done. The 
former cursed his stupid head for 
going a fishing the first day of phea- 
sant shooting ; and ordering his man 
to mark the bird, set down his bas- 
ket ; and, without the least apology, 
ran off in pursuit of a gun. In the 
mean time the bird rose again, and 
directed its fiight to the wGK)d. The 
servant, loaded as he was with the 
net, took to his heels, to, watch its 
direction ; and we were left witlj 
the basketof fish, and Sailor, to shift 
as we could. 

We stood looking at each other, 
in a sort 'of ridi<:ukius distress, 
which ended, however, in a fit of 
laughter. *' To be sure they will 
pome back, and seek for their fish, 
ma'am," said Harriet. " For 
their fish, perhaps, they may, my 
dear,*' said I ; ^ for we seem to be 
quite out of the question." We 
then seated ourselves on the grass, 
and waited patiently a full half 
hour, expecting their return ; un- 
willing to leave the produce of our 
morning's sport to the mercy of the 
first* passenger that was able to 
carry it. We were in a sort of 
dell, between two rising grounds, • 
and could see nothing beyond. Har- 
riet went on all sides to reconnoitre^ 
but could discover no creature of 



whom CO inquire our way, or solicit 
assistance. In this dilemma, we 
agreed that any thing was better 
than sitting still to take cold : we, 
therefore, took the basket between 
us, and made towards the river, in 
order to regain the path we knew. 
Our load warmed as well as weari- 
ed us ; and we were often obliged 
to stop and rest. In one of these 
pauses, just as we were within 
knowledge, Sailor, who was jump- 
ing and caressing us, as suddenly 
sprang away, as if he had started 
some other game. The faithfiil 
creature ran to greet an acquaint- 
ance who always takes notice of 
him : it was Mr. Ewer, who sooa 
joined us ; and, after the first com- 
pliments, he expressed his surprise 
to see us so incumbered. ^ Who 
has loaded two fair ladies so uncon. 
Bcionably ?" said he. " Have you 
discovered some poacher's hoard ^ 
for, to be sure, you never caught 
all this fish yourselves?" We 
were obliged to explain how we 
came in charge of it, and to accept 
of his assistance to convey it home, 
which he absolutely insisted upon ; 
he hoisted his pack, and we set 
forward once more. " My scheme, 
on leaving home, was to have fished 
too, ladies,^' laid he ; ^< but I was 
beguiled by my flute, and have been 
sauntering on the banks of the ri- 
ver, and playing old tunes to be*? 
guile old sorrows the whole morn- 
ing through. 1 was, however, on 
the point of adjusting my tackle to 
begin, when my good genius direct- 
ed me to this meadow, as a more 
convenient spot, where so much 
happiness awaited me." 

Mr. Ewer is certainly not hand- 
some; yet, at this moment, I almost 
thought him so. Pleasure flushed 
his pale cheeks, and sparkled in 
his expressive eye: he tripped 
lightly before us ; and absolutely 
carried his load with a grace. His 
countenance was not the only one 
that brightened at this unexpected 
and opportune rencontre; indeed all 
were pleased, to the very dog ; and 
who could blame us^ As for Mr. 
Ewer, his harmony of spirits broke 
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oiit in an extempore sotig, which he 
strack up with infinite humour, as 
follows : 

Shepherds, I haw lost my love, 
Have you seen my Thomas I 

In the path, hard by the grove. 
He has wandered from us. 

We with him our home forsook. 
Near yon misty mountain ; 

Here's the fish the shepherd took 
At the river's fountain. 

Never shall he see them more. 

Until his returning ; 
Should he find the dinner o'er, 

Joy will turn to mourning. 

Thus entertained, our walk did 
not seem long: we reached home 
without seeing any thing of our 
company, or meeting any further 
adventure ; and Mr. Ewer, having 
deposited his load, took his leave^ 



For the Literary Magazine, 

BESCRIPTIOlf OF POMPEY'S PIL- 
LAR AND Cleopatra's nee*^ 

DLS, IN KGYPt. 



this beautiful column. A cap of 
liberty was erected upon a pole on 
the top, having been placed there 
by the French, a short time after 
their arrival in the country. 

Close to the sea, S. by E. of the 
pharbs, is Cleopatra's needle. Near 
it lies its fellow obelisk, which had 
alwajrs been supposed to be brokenj 
part of it being buried in the sand ; 
but the French cleared away the 
ground all around it, and found it to 
be perfectly whole. It is exactly 
the same as the one now standing, 
botK as to size and the hieroglyphics 
with which it is covered. Those on 
the north and on th^ west faces of 
the obelisk standing are in a very 
good state of preservation ; those on 
the other sides are nearly obliterated. 

These two obelisks are supposed 
to have stood at the entrance of 
some temple. Each is of one entire 
piece of granite, sixty-five feet high. 
Round the summit of that which is 
erect we perceived, the remains of 
a rope, most probably put there- 
for the purpose of pulling it to the 
ground, preparatory to the trans- 
porting of both^ of them to France. 



By an Officer of the British Army, For the Literary Magazine, 



SOUTH of the city of Alexandria,, 
and nearly in a line with the pharos, 
stands that great piece of antiquity^ 
Pompey*s pillar. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the beauty of this fine monu- 
ment of ancient architecture : it is. 
in the highest state of preservation 
except on the north-west quarter, 
which I imagine has suiiered from 
the constant and violent winds blow- 
ing from that point the greater part 
of the year. 

The remains of a Greek Inscrip- 
tion ace plainly visible on the west- 
em face of the pedestaK 

The French have repaired the 
foundation supporting ' the pedestal, 
which had formerly been destroyed 
' in part by the brutal rapacity of an 
Arab, who, imagining some trea- 
sure lay concealed under it, attempt- 
ed, but happily in vain, to blow up 

VOL, YIII. NO. LI, 



TH]^ PIEDMONTESJE SHARPER. 

IN the year 1695, a Piedmontese^ 
who stiled himself count Carassa, 
came to Vienna, and privately wait- 
ed on the prime minister, pretending 
he was sent by the duke of Savoy on 
a very important affair, which they 
two were to negotiate without the 
privity of the French court. At 
the same time he produced his 
credentials, in which the duke's 
seal and signature were very exact- 
ly imitated. He met with a very 
favourable reception, and, without 
affecting any privacy, took upon him 
the title of envoy extraordinary from 
the court of Savoy. He had several 
conferences with the imperial coun» 
cil, and made so great a figure in 
the most distinguished assemblies, 
that once at a private concert at 
4 
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court, the captain of the guard deny- 
ing him admittance, he demanded 
satisfaction in his master^s nanie, 
and the t fRrer was obliged to ask 
his pardon. His first care was to 
ingrati ite himself with the Jesuits, 
•who at that time bore a great sway 
^t court r and in order to this, he 
vent to visit their church, which 
remained unfinished, as they pre- 
tended, from the low circumstances 
of the society. He nslied them how 
much money wpuld complete it. 
An estimate to the amount of two 
thousand Inuis-d'ors being laid be- 
fore him, Carassa assured them of 
his constant attachment to their or- 
der ; that he had gladly embraced 
such a public opportunity of show- 
ing his esteem for them, and <hat 
they might immediately proceed to 
finishing their church. In conse- 
quence of his promise, he sent that 
very day the two thousand louis- 
d'ors, at which sura the charge had 
been computed. 

He was very sensible that tl^is. 
lyas a part he pould not act long; 
•without bein^ detected ; and, that 
this piece of generosity might not 
be at his own expence, he invited a 
great number of ladies of the first 
rank to supper and a ball. Every 
one of the guests had promised to be 
there; but he complained to them 
all of the ill returns made to his ci- 
vilities, adding, that he had been 
often disappointed, as the ladies 
made no sciuple of breaking their 
word on such occasions, and, m a jo- 
cular way, insisted on a pledge from, 
every lady for their appearance a^ 
the time appointed. One gave hi«Ti^ 
a ring, another a pearl necklace, a 
third a pair of ear-rings, a fourth a 
gold watch, and several such trink- 
ets, to the amount of twelve thou- 
sand dollars. On the evening ap- 
pointed not one of the guests were 
missing ; but it may easily be con- 
ceived, what a damp it struck upon 
the whole assembly, when it was at 
last found that the gay Piedmontese 
was a sharper, and had disappeared. 
Kor hud the Jesuits any great rea- 
son to applaud thenisclvt-s on the 
success of their dissimulation ; for a 



few days before his departure, the 
pretended coutit, putting on an air 
of deep concern, placed hiniself in 
the way of the emperor's confessor, 
who inquiring Into the cause of his 
apparent melancholy, he intrusted 
him with the important secret, that 
he was short of money* at a juncture 
when eight thousand louis-d'ors 
were immediately wanted for his 
master's affairs, to he distributed at 
the imperial court. The, Jesuits to 
whom he had given a recent in- 
stance of his liberality by so large 
a donation, immediately furnished 
him with the sum he wanted ; and 
with this acquisition, and the ladies* 
pledges, he thought he had carried 
his jests far enough, and very pru- 
dently vyithdrew from Vienna, 
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THERE is no greater instance of 
good sense, than to be capable of 
receiving advice; for we may easi-r 
ly find that the greatest part of 
mankind are unanimously resolved 
to play the hypocrite with one ano- 
ther. The person who asks ad- 
vic^ seldom means any thing more 
by It, than to let you know either 
lyhat he has already done, or re- 
solved to do : the giver of advice, 
therefore, knowing tjiat this is a 
common mode of proceeding, re- 
pa.ys the fraud of his friend with 
another of his own, and, instead of 
considering the thing proposed, con- 
siders only »vb'at th? intention of 
his friend i>^'and immediately ad- 
vises him to that. 

There are some who ask advice, 
but proclaim, their own resolution 
before they can receive any an- 
swer. Shall I do this? — Yea^ I 
ivill do it, — is the constant prac- 
tice of an old physician of my ac- 
quaintance ; whilst my friend Mr. 
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Wilfdl takes a contrlry method, 
and with his—/ will do this — Shall 
J,2 — makes his asking advice an 
equal absurdity. Mrs. RentroU Is 
of the same turn of mind with my 
friend Wilful. She never doe§ any 
thing without consulting her hus- 
band ; but wisely lets him know 
her intention first, and asks his ad- 
vice after. The other day Bob 
Spavin, the jockey, brought an ele- 
gant saddle-horse to show her, of 
about eighty pounds value. She 
immediately asked her husband's 
advice, whether she should have it 
or no. He attempted seriously to 
persuade her against it ; but fqund 
at last, that her asking whether 
she should h^ve it, was only her 
manner of telling him she would, 

Tom Sparebones has a far hap- 
pier way of managing his* wife, who 
will not take the least step without 
his approbation. If she would take 
a jaunt in the summer, if she would 
invite to a dance, or make one at a 
tea-party, she never fails to ask his 
advice first. Tom puts on a grave 
face, and violently persuades her 
to what he knows she is resolved 
upon. She cries, Well^ since you 
advise me to it^ my dcar^ I will-^ 
and thus certainly obeys him : by 
this means, he is the roost absolute 
husband in the world. 

There is another set of people, 
"who ask advice dnly to court our 
flattery ; and it is easy to observe, 
notwithstanding all their grimace, 
that it is rather praise than counsel 
they consult us for. A. young au- 
thor showed a poetical translation 
to a man of excellent judgment, and 
solicited him as the oracle who 
was to pronounce its fate : the gen- 
tleman, with the utmost tenderness 
and good-Tiature, yet with a sinceri- 
ty above the common mode, point- 
ed out its numerous errors, and ad- 
vised him against committing it to 
press. The bard was incapable of 
receiving advice, and thought it 
was nothing but an endeavour of 
envy to suppress his merit. He 
ran immediately to some wiser 
counsellors, who complaisantly ap- 
plauded his pieee ; h? printed it, 



and thus proved himself a block- 
head. 

Some men ask advice, likewise, 
merely to collect ' opinions ; and 
though they would be glad that the- 
world agreed with them, they have 
no intention of altering their con- 
duct, if the case should be other- 
wise. M^Brawn took a mistress 
into keeping, and asked the senti- 
ments of his friends upon the occa- 
sion, in hopes they would think 
that this step was at least prefera- 
ble to the indiscriminate pursuit of 
low pleasures. They candidly ex- 
pressed their disapprobation. — 
M*Brawn has quarrelled with his 
counsellors, it is true, but he still 
keeps his mistress. 

Thus, sincerity in giving advice 
is constantly received ill, by all but 
those persons who have good sense 
enough to bear with it ; and the 
sincere counsellor comes off well, if 
he is not recompensed with some 
blunt remonstrance, or keen re- 
proach. 

1 love tile neighbourhood of man 

and beast : 
I would not place my stable out of 

sight. 
No! close behind my dwelling it 

should form 
A fence, on one side, to my garden 

plat. 
What beauty equals shelter, in a 

clime 
Where wintry blasts with summer 

breezes blend. 
Chilling the day ! How pleasant 'tis 

to hear 
December's winds, amid surrounding 

trees, 
Raging aloud! how grateful 'tis to 

wake, 
While raves the midnight storm, and 

hear the sound 
Of busy grinders at the well-filled 

rack ; 
Or flapping wing, and crow of chan- 
ticleer, 
Long ere the lingering mom ; or 

bouncing flails, 
That tell the dawn is near! Plea- 
sant the path 
By sunny gardeu wall, when all the 

fields 
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Are chill and comfortless ; or barn- 
yard snug. 

Where flocking birds, of various 
plume, and chirp 

Discordant, cluster on the leaning 
stack, 

From whence the thresher draws the 
rustlmg sheaves. 

O, Nature! all thy seasons please 
the eye 

Of him who sees a Deity in all. 

It is His presence that difHises 
charms 

Unspeakable, o'er mountain, wood, 
and stream. 

To think that He, who hears the hea- 
venly choirs, 

Heai'kens complacent to the wood- 
land song ; 

To think that he who rolls yon solar 
sphere. 

Uplifts the warbling songster to tlie 
sky; , 

To mark His presence in the migh- 
ty bow. 

That spans Uie clouds, as in the 
tints minute 

Of tiniest flower ; to hear his awful 
voice 

In thunder speak, and whisper in the 
gale; 

To know, and feel His care for all 
that lives ; 

'Tis this that makes the barren waste 



appear 
itful :" " 



A fruitiui field, each grove a para- 
dise. 
Yes ! place me 'mid far stretching 

woodless wilds. 
Where no sweet song is heard ; the 

heath-bell the^-e 
Would sooth my weary sight, and 

tell of Thee! 
There would my gratefully uplifted 

eye • 

Survey the heavenly vault by day, by 

night; 
When glows the firmament from 

pole to pole ; 
There would my overflowing heart 

exclaim, 
Tht heaneru declare the glory of *the 

Lord, 
The Jirmament show£ forth hit* handy 

loork / 

The duke of Northumberland has 
lately printed a household book, of an 
old earl of that family, who lived in 



the time of Henry Vll. It contains 
many curious particulars^ which, 
mark the manners and way of liv- 
ing in that rude, not to say barbar- 
ous age ; as well as the prices of 
commodities. I have extracted a few 
of them from that juece^ which 
gives a true picture of ancient man- 
ners, and is one of the most sing^* 
kr monuments that English anti< 
quity affords us: for we may be 
confident, however rude the strokes, 
that no baron's family was on a no- 
bler or more splendid footing The 
family consists of 166 persons, mas- 
ters and servants : S7 strangers are 
reckoned upon every day : on the 
whole 2S3. Two-pence hal^nny 
are supposed to be the daily ex- 
pence of each for meat, drink, and 
firing. This would maJge a groat 
of our present money: supposing 
provisioDS between three and four 
times cheaper, it would be equiva- 
lent to fourteen-pence : no great 
sum for a nobleman's house-keep- 
ing ; especially considering that the 
chief expence of a family, at that 
dme, consisted in meat and drink i 
for the sum allotted by the earl for 
his whole annual expence is 1118 
pounds, 17 shillings, and 8 pence ; 
meat, drink, and firing cost 796 
pounds, 11 shillings, and 2 pence, 
more than two thirds of the whole : 
in a modem family it is not above 
a third, p. 157, 158, 159. The 
whole expence of the earl's family 
is managed with an exactness that 
is very rigid, and, if we make no 
allowance for ancient manners, 
such as may seem to border on an 
extreme ; insomuch, that the num- 
ber of pieces, which must be cut 
out of every quarter of beef, mut- 
ton, pork, veal, nay stock-fish and 
salmon, are determined, and must 
be entered and accounted for by the 
difierent clerks appointed for that 
purpose. If a servant be absent a 
day, his mess is struck off: if he go 
on my lord's business, board wages 
are allowed him, eight-pence a day 
for his journey in winter, five-pence 
in summer : when he stays in any 
place, two-pence a day are allowed 
bim^ beside the maintenance of his 
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horse. Somewhat abofire a quarter 
of wheat is allowed for every mouth 
throughout the year; and the wheat 
is estimated at five shillings and 
eight^nce a quarter. Two hun- 
dred and fifty quarters of i^alt are 
allowed, at four shillings a quarter : 
two hc^sheads are to be made of a 
quarter ; which amounts to about a 
bottle and a third of beer a day to 
each person, p. 4, and the beer will 
not be very strong. One hundred 
and nine fat beeves are to be bought 
at AUhallow-tide, at thirteen shil- 
lings and four-pence a piece: and 
twenty-four lean beeves to be 
bought at St. Helen's at eight shil<' 
lings a piece : these are to be put 
into the pastures to feed ; and are 
to serve from midsummer to- Mi- 
chaelmas; which is consequently 
the only time that the family eats 
fresh beef ; during all the rest of 
the year they live on salted meat, 
p. 5. One hundred and sixty gal« 
Icms of mustard are allowed in a 
year ; which seems indeed requi- 
site for the salt beef, p. 18. Six 
hundred and forty-seven sheep are 
allowed, at twenty-pence a piece ; 
and these seem ^so to be all eat . 
salted, except between Lammas 
and Michaelmas, p. 5. Only twen« 
ty-five hogs ^re allowed, at two 
shillings a piece ; twenty-eight 
veals at twenty-pence ; forty lambs 
at ten-pence or a shilling, p. 7. 
These seiem to be reserved for my 
lord's table, or that of the upper 
servants, cdled the knights**table« 
The other servants, as they eat 
salted meat, almost through the 
whole year, and with few or no ve- 
getables, had a very bad and un- 
healthy diet: so that there cannot 
be any' thing more erroneous, than 
the magnificent ideas formed of the 
roast Keef of old Mngland. We 
must entertain as mean an idea of 
Its cleanliness : only seventy ells of 
linen, at eight-pence an ell, are an- 
nually allowed for this great &mi- 
ly : no sheets were used : this linen 
was made into eight table-cloths 
for my lord's table ; and one table- 
cloth for the knights, p. 16. This 
last, I suppose! was washed pnly 



once a month. Only forty shillings 
are allowed for washing through- 
out the whole year ; and most of it 
seems expended on the linen be- 
longing to the chapel. The drink- 
ing, however, was tcderable ; name- 
ly, ten tuns and two hogsheads of 
Gascogny wine, at the rate of 4 
pounds 13 shillings and 4 pence a 
tun, p. 6. Only ninety-^one dozen 
of candles for the whole year, p. 14. 
The family rose, at six in the 
morning, dined at ten, and supped 
at four in the afternoon : the gates 
were all shut at nine, and no far- 
ther ingress or egress perniitted, p. 
314, 318. My lord and lady have 
set on their table for breakfast at 
seven o'clock in the morning a 
quart of beer 5 as much wine ; two 
pieces of salt fish, six red-herrings, 
four white ones, or a dish of sprats. 
In flesh days half a chine of mut- 
ton, or a chine of beef boiled, p. 
73, f 5« Mass is ordered to be said 
at six o'clock, in order, says the 
household-book, that all my lord's 
servants may rise early, p. 170. 
Only twenty -four fires are allowed, 
beside the kitchen and hall, and 
most of these have only a peck of 
coals a-day allowed them, p. 99. Af- 
ter Lady-day, no fires permitted in 
the rooms, except halt-fires in my 
lord's and lady's, and lord Piercy's 
and the nursery, p. 101- It is to be 
observed that my lord kept house 
in Yorkshire, where there is cer- 
tainly much cold weather after 
Lady-day. Eighty chalders of coals 
at four shillings and two-pence a 
chaider, suffices throughout the 
whole year ; and because coal will 
not burn without wood, says the 
household- book, sixty-four loads of 
great wood are also allowed, at 
twelve-pence a load, p. 22. This 
is a proof that grates were not then 
used. Here is an article. It is de^ 
vUed that from henceforth no CU' 
fions to be bought but only for my 
lord^H oivn mess, and that the said ca* 
fioTis shall be bought for fwO'/ience 
a fiiece^ lean^ and fed in the poultry; 
and master chamberlain and the 
stewards be fed with cafions^if there 
be strangers sitting tvith them^ p. 
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102. Pig* arc to be bought at 
three-pence or a groat a pieces 
geese at the same price : chickens 
at a half-penny : hens at two-pence, 
and only for the above-nnentioned ta- 
bles. Here is another article. 
» Item^ £' is thought good that no plo- 
vers bt' bought at no season but only I'H 
Christmas and firinci/ial feants^ 
and my lord to be served therewith 
and his board-end's and none other^ 
and to be bought for a fienny a 
pitce^ or a penny half- fienny at 
most^ p. 103. Woodcocks are to 
be bought at the same price. Par- 
tridges at two-pence, p. 104, 105. 
Pheasants a shilling ; peacocks the 
same, p. 106. My lord keeps only 
twenty*seven horses in his stable at 
his own charge : his upper servants 
have allowance for maintaining 
their own horses, p. 126. These 
horses are, six gentle horses, as 
they are called, at hay and hard 
meat throughout the whole year, 
four palfreys, three hobbies and 
nags, three sumpter horsen,' six hor- 
ses for those servants to whom my 
lord furnishes a horse, two sumpter 
horses- more, and three mill horses, 
two for carrying the corn, and one 
for grinding it; whence we may in- 
fer that mills, either water or 
■wind-mills, were then unknown, at 
least very rare : besides these, there 
are seven great trotting hori»es for the 
chariot or waggon. He allows a 
peck of oats a day, besides loaves 
made of beans for his principal 
horses ; the oats at twenty pence, 
the beans at two shillings a quar- 
ter. The load of hay is at two 
shillings and eight-pence. When 
my lord is on a journey, he carries 
thirty-six horsemen along with him ; 
together with bed and other accom* 
modation, p. 157. The inns, it 
seems, could aflFord nothing tolera- 
ble. My lord passes the year in 
three country-seats, all in York- 
shite, Wrysel, Leckenfield, and 
Topcl) fFe ; but he has furniture on- 
ly for one : he carries every thing 
along with him, beds,, tables, chairs, 
kitchen utensils, all which, we may 
conclude, were so coarse, that they 
could not be spoilt by the carriage : 



yet seventceri caHs and one waggori 
suffices for the whole, p. 39f Onei 
cart suflBces for all his kitchen uten- 
sils, cooks' beds. Sec, p. 388. On^ 
remarkaWe circumstance is, that 
he has eleven priests in his house, 
besides seventeen persons, chan- 
ters, musicians, &c., belongmgf to 
his chapel * yet he has only two 
cooks for a family of 223 persons, 
p. 325*. Their meals were cer* 
tainly dressed in the slovenly man**' 
ner of a ship's company. It is 
amusing to observe the pompous 
and even royal style assumed by 
this Tartar chief : he does not give 
any orders, though only for the 
right making of mustard, but it is 
introduced with this preamble, It 
seem'eth good to tis and our council. 
If we consider the magnificent and 
elegant manner in which the Vene- 
tian and other Italian noblemen 
then lived, with the progress made 
by the Italians in literature and 
the fine arts, we shall not wonder 
that they considered the ultramon- 
tane nations as barbarous; The Fie. 
mish also seem to have much excell- 
ed the English, and even the French. 
Yet the earl is sometimes not defi- 
cient in generosity : he pays for in*- 
stance an annual pension of a groat 
a year to my lady of Walsingham, 
for her interest in heaven; the 
same sum to the holy blood at 
Hales, p. 337. No mention is any 
where made of plate ; but only of 
the hiring of pewter vessels. The 
servants seem all to have bought 
their own ciotlies from their wages. 



Indolence. 

If industry is no more than habit^ 
it is, at least, an excellent one. If 
you ask me which is the real here- 
ditary sin of human nature, do yoa 
imagine I shall answer pride, or 
luxury, or ambition, or egotism? 

• In another place, mention is 
made of four cooks, p. 388. But I 
suppose, that the two servants, called 
in p. 325 groort of the larder and child 
of the scullery, are, in p. 388, compre- 
hended in the number of cooks. 
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No ; I shall say, indolence. Wlio 
conquers indolence will conquer ^U 
tjie rest. Indeed, all good princi- 
pies must stagnate without mental 
activity. 

Perseverance, 

All the performances of human 
^rt, at which we look with praise 
or wonder, are instances of the re- 
sistless force of perseverance ; it is 
by this that the quarry becomes a 
pyramid, and that distant countries 
^re united by canals, If a man 
vras to compare the effect of a sin- 
gle stroke with the pick-axe, or of 
one impression of a spade, with the 
general design and last result, he 
"would be overwhelmed with the 
sense of their disproportion ; ye^ 
those petty operations, incessant- 
ly continued, in time surmount .the 
greatest difcculties ; an4 moun- 
tahis are levelled, and oceans 
bounded, by the slender force of hu- 
man beings. It is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance, that those who 
have any intention of deviating 
from the beaten roads of life, and 
acquiring a reputation superior to 
names hourly sw^pt away by time 
among the refuse of f^me, should 
add to their reason, and their spi- 
rit, the power of persisting in their 
purposes ; acquire the art of sap- 
ping what they cannot batter ; and 
the habit of vanquishing obstinate 
resistance b^ obstinate att,acks. 



Characters enervated by Prospe- 
rity feel the smallest inconvenience 
as a serious calamity ; and, unable, 
to bear the touch of rude and vio-. 
lent h mds, require to be treated, 
like young and tender flowers, with 
delicacy and attention ; while those 
who have been educated in the 
rough school of Adversity walk 
over the thorns of life with a firm 
and intrepid step, and kick them 
from the path with indifference and 
pontempt. Superior to the false 
opinions and prejudices of the world, 
they bear with patient fortitude the 
^\ow of misfortune, disregard ^11 



trifling injuries, and look down with, 
proud contempt on the malice of 
their enemies, and the infidelity of 
their friends. 

,4ttention. 

It is the power of attention 
which in a great measure distin- 
guishes the wise and the gr^at from, 
the vulgar and trifling herd of men. 
Xhe latter are accqstonied to think, 
or rather to dream, without know- 
ing the subject of their thoughts. 
In their unconnected rovings, they 
pursue no end^ they follow no track ; 
every thing floats loose and disjoint- 
ed on the surface of their minds, 
like leaves scattered and blown 
atx)ut on the face of the waters. 



A late writer, speaking of the. 
inflections of the ancient languages, 
compared with the use of auxilia- 
ries and particles among the mo- 
4erns, ejjpresses himself to the fol- 
lowing eft'ect : 

Our modern languages may, in 
this respect, be compared to the art;, 
of carpentry in its rudest state, 
when the union of the materials em- 
ployed by the artisan, could be ef- 
fected only by the help of these ex- 
ternal coarse implements, pins, 
nails, and cramps. The ancient 
languages resemble the same art in 
its most improve^ state, after the 
invention of dovetail, joiats, grooves, 
and mortises, when all the principal 
functions are effected by adapting 
properly the extremities of the 
pieces to one another. 



For the Literary, Magazine. 

DllAWING OF THE LOTTERY AT 
NAPLES. 

From the French, 

IN a very large hall of the vica^ 
rla^ or justice-court, at Naples, are 
assembled sundry persons dressed^ 
ih black, their heads covered witl\* 
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imnaense fall bottomed perukes; 
these are gentlemen, very well paid, 
for coming once a fortnight, and en- 
daring a quarter of an hour's weari- 
ness, in a convenient situation. The 
boy who, as usual in other countries, 
draws the numbers, is loaded with 
images of saints : he is blessed and 
drenched with holy water before he 
commences his labours. Nearly 
two thousand persons are squeezed 
together in this hall ; and although 
every window and door is open, yet 
the air is so loaded with mephitio 
vapours, that, I incline to think, no 
candle would burn in it. The hoot- 
ings and hisses of the mad- head- 
ed populace are yet more intolera* 
ble, if possible, than the offensive 
exhalations. Often might a specta- 
tor ask himself, whether he were 
not in a mad-house ? If one of the 
commissioners comes rather late, 
he is received with reproaches and 
hisses enough to turn the head of 
the most sagacious counselbr. 
When the wheel goes round, the 
shout of the spectators is horrible. 

The first drawn ticket, being giv- 
en by the boy who drew it to one of 
the commissioners, he gave it to a 
lazzaroni who stood behind him. 
Instantly the hall resounded with 
shouts of applause and screams of 
joy; thb second number, on the con- 
trary, was received with expres- 
sions of chagrin. I weut out at this 
instant, to escape the crowd. On 
the stait-case, I met another per- 
sonage, whose attentions were di- 
rected to the purse : it was a pious, 
good soul, who, speculating on the 
^ numerous assembly, took this oppor- 
tunity of soliciting donations on be- 
half of the souls in purgatory. The 
idea was a good one, especially was 
it applicable before the drawing be- 
gun to those who were interested in 
the event, because, at that time, 
every one would hope- his good 
works might be rewarded by the 
favours of fortune. The stair-case 
was moreover filled with lame beg- 
gars; and in order to comprize 
every characteristic of the Neapo- 
litans, superstition, gambling, po- 
verty, and filth were huddled to-. 



gether. On a second floor every 
kind of nastiness was permitted and 
practised. When a number was . 
drawn, it was announced through a 
window, to an agent placed in the 
street, for the purpose, who pro- 
ceeded instantly to inform the ad- 
ministration of the lottery, and, as 
he went, communicated his intelli- 
gence to the curious. Directly as 
the people perceived from a dis- 
tance the approach of one of these 
agents, a general exclamation en- 
sued, and thousands of hands waved 
in the air, for the Neapolitans do 
nothing without action. All spoke 
together, during half a minute, to 
communicate their deep reflections 
among their neighbours : after 
which they waited till another mes- 
senger appeared. The fury of lot^ 
tery gaming is more excessive here 
than in other places, because here 
superstition finds most room for its 
exercise : and the Neapolitans are 
determined in the choice of their 
numbers by the most despicable 
artifices, such as calculation to pre»> 
diet their success, Sec. The folly 
of this infernal game has infected 
the whole population, and even the 
beggars commit to chance the very 
alms they have received. 



for the Literary Magazine, 

ANECDOTES OF LINNi&US. 

From Acerbi*9 Travels. 

A LADY of the province of Up^ 
sala, iVho had never been beyond its 
boundaries, applied to a friend of 
Linnxus for a letter of recommen- 
dation, that she might have an op- 
portunity of making the acquaint- 
ance of this eminent character, and, 
at the same time, see his collection. 
The philosopher received her with 
much politeness, and, as he was 
showing her the museum, the good 
lady was so filled with astonishment 
at the sight of an assemblage of sucK 
a number of different objects, upon 
eaQh of whiQh JUinnxus had always 
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something to remark, that she ex- 
claimed with a sigh, I im longer 
wonder that Linnteus' is so vfell 
known over (he whole firovince of 
Ufisala! Linoseus, who, instead of 
t\i^ province ofUtt^alq^ expected to 
hear the whole universe^ was so 
shocked, that he -would show her 
nothing more ©f the museum, and 
sent the lady away quite confounded 
at the change of his hqmoar, and at 
the same time firmly believing that 
her high encomium had wounded 
the feelings of the great philosopher. 
One day, being in a melancholy 
temper, he gave orders that no per- 
son should be admitted to him, and 
placed himself, in his bed-gown and 
night-cap, sad and pensive,' upon his 
sofa. An officer in the Swedish ser- 
vice arrived with a party of ladies, 
who had made a journey for the ex- 
press purpose of seeing the Liunxan 
collection. The officer was denied 
admittance; but, being aware of 
LinnsBUS' caprice, he would not be 
refused by the servant, but pushed 
by him, and entered the chamber 
where Linnaous was sitting. At 
first some indignation was shown at 
this intrusion ; but the officer intro- 
duced the ladies with a most extra- 
vagant panegyric to the illustrious 
philasofiher^ who was the sole object 
of their journey ; to the man whom 
the whole world allowed to be tlie 
greatest ; to that man who had put 
JVature herself to the rack^ iri order 
to discover her dearest secrets, &c, 
Linnsus*s surly humour instantly for- 
sook him, and he never appeared 
more amiable in his manners than to 
this officer, whom he embraced ten^ 
derly, calling him his true friend, &c. 
He was so singularly enamoured with 
praise, that his mind was never in 
that sedate state which would have 
enabled him to distinguish true com- 
mendation from flattery and decep- 
tion. The clergyman, who at first 
did not credit such reports, was con- 
vinced of their reality by one of his 
friends, who composed «o ridiculous 
a eulo^ for Linnsus, that the weak- 
est child might have treated it as a 
farce or satire ; it was worded in 
the bombast of the middle ages, 
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or in the Asiatic style : he called 
him the ^un of botanists, the Jupiter 
of the literati, the secretary of Na- 
ture, an ocean of science, a moving 
mountain erf erudition, and other ap- 
pellations to the same effect. Lin- 
naeus, far from feeling displeasure 
at such excessive and ridiculous 
Compliments, interrupted the pane- 
gyrist at each phrase, embracing 
him, and calling him his dearest 
friend. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE ISLANDS 
OF jUAN FERNANDEZ AND 
MASA FUERO, IN THE PACI- 
FIC OCEAN. 

THE island of Juan Fernandez 
has frequently been described by 
the early navigators of the Pacific 
ocean, who touched there for re- 
freshments, and by the freebooters 
who made it a place of resort for 
the rendezvous of their forces or the 
division of their spoil. At a conve- 
nient distance from the coast of 
Peru, unsettled and unfortified, 
abounding in almost every requisite 
for refitting, re victualling, wooding, 
and watering, it became not only a 
desirable station, but was long ati 
unsuspected or despised retreat. 
The dormant vigilance, however^ 
of the Spaniards, was at length 
aroused, and a settlement was made 
in 1766 or 1767 upon the island of 
Juan Fernandez. In the latter 
year, captain Carteret, on his voy- 
age round the world, upon opening 
Cumberland bay, was suprized to 
find the island in possession of the 
Spaniards, who had built a fort, on 
which the Spanish colours were fly- 
ing and some cannoh mounted. Ma- 
ny cattle were seen on the hills, 
and about twenty houses on differ- 
ent parts of the island. Carteret 
neither anchored nor had any com- 
munication with the shore, but sail- 
ed immediately for Masa Fuero. 
Since that time no accounts have 
been given to the public respecting 
5 
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it ; for, with the charactertatic jea- 
loosy of the oation, access to its 
shores was denied to strangers al- 
most witboat exception. An intel* 
ligent and zealoas navigator, how- 
ever^ lieutenant John Moss^ of the 
British navy, then commanding the 
tlup William on the soathem whale 
and seal fishery, visited both juan 
Fernandez and the adjacent island 
of Masa Foero, in the year If 93. It 
is from his MSS. that the following 
account of the modem state of those 
islands is given, and may be not nn* 
acceptable to the public, contrasted 
with the accounts which have ap- 
peared of its former sute, when un« 
inhabited and uncultivated. 

Juan Femandea lies in latitude 
33« Mf & and 80* SO' W. from 
Greenwich*. In making this is- 
land captain Moss first stood along 
the west side of it, and at noon 
came abreast of the north point. 
He was not aware of its having been 
settled by the Spaniards, and went 
in the boat to see if there was a 
safe anchorage, and to catch fish. 
In hauling round the north-west 
point, he was surprized to find the 
place fortified, and a small village 
in the valley. He immediately 
landed, and applied to the governor 
for leave to anchor and to fish. 
Keither request, however, was 
formally granted; but getting Into 
a position where none of the guns 
could bear on the boat, he caught as 
many fish as served the whole 
ship's company. 

In making the island from the west- 
ward, it appears elevated at the 
north end, and slopes away towards 
the south, with a remarkable islet 
or large rock detached about half a 
mile off the south point. At a dis- 
tance the whole island appears like 
an entire rock ; but on a nearer ap- 
proach the intersecUng vallies dis- 
cover themselves, and display a fine 

* Dampier assigns its situation in 
34*> 45' S. latitude, 84* W. longitude \ 
but the publiser of Anson's Voyage, 
as well as captain Sharp, placing it in 
the latitude of 33^ 40'^ are coni&med 
by captain Mos^. • 



scene of verdure, being covered with 
wood. The west side affords no 
anchorage, nor any landing- place, 
the Qlifis rising almost perpendicu* 
larly from the sea. When abreast 
of the north-west point, the &*8t 
valley or landing-place opens where 
there is anchorage in fourteen ^« 
thorn water, but^ quite in an open 
and exposed situation. Here, the 
Spaniards have a guard-house and 
one gun. About hsdf a mile to the 
east-north-east is the great bay 
(Cumberland bay of the buccaneers), 
which is land4ocke4 fi'om east to 
north-west by west; but there is no 
anchora^ in less than forty fiithoms, 
till within half a cable's length of 
the shore. The town or village is 
very pleasantly situated in a fine 
valley between two high hills. A 
battory of five guns is placed just 
round the west point of the harbour, 
and commands the road, though it 
is very possible to land without a 
gun being brought to bear on the 
boats. This battery is built of loose 
stones, piled up breast high, and 
fi>rming embrasures, without mortar 
01* aoy kind t>f cement. On the left 
of the valley, on a little eminence, 
another battery was then construct- 
ing of masonry ; it has two faces, 
with fourteen embrasures in each, 
one fiice pointing to the anchon^, 
and the other flanking the village ; 
there were only five guos mounted 
on that side which faces the road, 
and one on the other. By cutting a 
serpentine path along the side of the 
western hill, two small guns have 
been got to the top of it. Accord- 
ing to the report of the command- 
ant, however, the whole force on the 
island, in January, 1792, consisted of 
six soldiers, and &>rty of the settlers 
armed and trained. Captain Moss 
was not at tliat time permitted ^o 
refresh bis crew at Juan Fernandez. 
He saw great numbers of goats on 
the sides of every hill, and regretted 
much that he could not be allowed 
to stay, on account oi the progress 
of the scurvy on board his ship, 
which would have been speedily ar- 
rested by the fresh venison, fish, and 
vegetables to be obtained there. , 
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On the 15th of November^ 1792, 
however, he touched a 'second time 
at Juan Fernandez, and when with*. 
in three miles oC the great bay, went 
on shore to obtain the governor's 
permissioD to cut wood. This time 
leave was most readily granted by 
the governor^ don Juan Calvo de la 
Canteza, who supplied all the wants 
of the English as much as was in his 
power. He ordered his own people 
to assist in cutting wood, and his 
oxen to draw it to the water ^de. 
A small present, which caj^in 
Moss, from his nearly exhiLUsted 
stock, made to the ^vemor in re* 
turn for his civilities, consisted of a 
dozen of wine, a dozen of plates, 
two dishes, half a dozen of wine* 
glasses, a small pot of pickles, and 
a pair of new boots. In return he 
presented captain Moss with a loaf 
of sugar, four fine sheep, a large 
quantity of vegetables, milk, and as 
much craw -fi jh as he wanted. He 
also allowed him to purchase the 
flesh of two bullocks jerked, which 
cost a mere trifle. 

There are about forty houses in 
the town, and several in different 
parts of the island* Every house 
has a garden, with arbours of grape 
vinesy forming a delightful shade. 
Figs, cherries, plumbs, and almonds 
appeared, all green, and abundance 
of potatoes, cabbages, onions, thyme, 
and other vej^tables and herbs ; but 
none of them m perfection, as a kind 
of grub is said in tfc-great measure to 
destroy the kitchen gardens. 

The dress of the women is very 
singular: they wear a petticoat 
which reaches only a little below the 
knefe, and ^ich is spread out by a 
hoop at the bottom to a great dis- 
tance round them, leaving the legs 
entirely exposed, and, were it noc 
for the drawers they wear, all below 
the waist might be seen when they 
stoop. They wear long hair, plait- , 
ed into forty 6r fifty small braids, 
which hang straight down the back. 
This dress, the governor stated, was 
likewise that of the ladies of Peru 
and Chili. In every bouse that cap- 
tain Moss entered, he was presented 
by the women with mat^y the infu- 



sion of the herb of Paraguay, which 
they suck up through a pipe-or tube, 
which serves more thao one person^ 
and is handed over from one to the 
other. The women were in gene« 
ral handsome, and every house 
swarmed with children. In one to 
which captain Moss paid a visit, 
there was a young woman only 
twenty years of age, who had six 
children, and was again pregnant 

Strangers who &11 in with Juan 
Femanttez and Masa Fuero may- 
mistake the one for the other, as 
they both lie in the same latitude, 
though they are very different* 
The north end of Juan Femandes 
is highest, while Masa Fuero is 
lowest to the north. This circum- 
stance, and the small island which 
lies off the south end of Juan Fer- 
nandez, are distinctive marks to be 
depended on. The two islands Ue 
eighty miles from each other, but 
one has been seen from the other in 
a clear day. 

The island of Masa Fuero is un- 
inhabited, except by seals and goata. 
It lies in latitude 33^ 41' south, and 
longitude ^\^ 4^ west There is 
no practicable landing-place on the 
north end of the island, on account 
of the prodigious surf ; and on the 
east side, Where captain Moss land- 
ed, it is so bad, that the people 
were obliged to swim through the 
surf, after procuring some boat- 
loads of seal skins. Seals^ abound 
here, and the shores are covered 
with them. There is likewise plen- 
ty of wood, but difficult to be got off: 
in one of the valiies four or five 
cords of wood were found, whick 
the heavy .surf prevented them 
from getting away, as it probably 
had done the persons who cut it 
The wood is principally a kind of 
red cedar, and a sort of hard yel- 
low wood like box, capable of taking 
a fine polish. During Uie time the 
William remained at the island, 
goats enough were caught to afford 
the crew a constant supply of fresh 
provisions ; and abundance of fish 
may likewise be taken in a very 
short time. Captain Moss saw 
large and small hawks there; thr 
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smallest no bigger than a goldfinchi 
and sooiething like it. Living 
wholly undisturbed by. man in tlus 
distant spot, these birds were quite 
tame. A wild cabbage was found, 
but it would not boil soft ; the sail- 
ors, however, eat it. The Island 
is distant from the main land of 
South America one hundred and 
forty leagues, and eighty miles west 
of Juan Fernandez. The south end 
Is the highest, its cUSs being almost 
perpendicular from the sea, and in 
the calmest, weather it has a bad 
surf breaking on iL The north end 
is also high, but a fine green low 
point stretches from the bottom of 
the cliff to the northward, a perfect 
level of at least a mile and a half. 
Tbe east side of the island is the 
most pleasing, being split into val- 
lies which are rich in verdure, co» 
vered with trees, and abounding 
with flowers of the lily and violet 
kinds. A copious stream of water 
runs down every valley, and ex* 
pands in its descent amongtit the 
rocks into several successive reser- 
voirs, which hold large quantities. 
Bat the seals play in these waters 
so far up the vallies, that the wa- 
ter has a bad taste, unless it is ta- 
ken from above the places which 
they frequent. 

Masa Fuero yields all the refresh- 
ments that can reasonably be wish- 
ed, and if it afforded good anchor- 
age, it would be a very desirable 
place for ships to touch at ; but it 
does not, though there are places 
where an anchor may be let go in 
foul ground. On a temporary visit, 
however, standing off and on an- 
swers every purpose, . and nothing 
but great distress can warrant an- 
choring here. When under weigh, 
a vessel is ready to shift as the wind 
does, thereby always keeping on the 
lee side of the island, for it is im- 
possible to land on the weather side. 
All ships that come here for seals 
should have a strong built bout to 
anchor behind the surf, where she 
might be loaded by hauling them 
off. Captain Moss had his boats 
staved in one of his attempts to land, 
the surf running so high, and break- 



ing a cooriderabl^ distance from the 
shore. On the east side there is a 
small inlet that has good landing 
when the wind is from S. W. to M. 
N. W., but the wind at S. £. bk>ws 
right in. It is the only place thoy^ 
saw where a boat could be hauled 
up. They got there 2100 seals in 
the few days tA their stay. Captain 
Moss called this inlet £nderby*a 
Covet in compliment to one of his 
owners. 



For the Literary Magazine. 
ga&nkrim's nocturhal ascsk- 

SION. 

G«ARN£RIN, the celebrated ae- 
ronaut, has addressed the following 
letter to the editors of one of the 
Paris journals: 

Gentlemen, before I undertake 
tbe second nocturnal aerial voyage^ 
which will take place at Tivoli on 
Saturday, the 19th of September, I 
ought to give some account of that 
which I performed in the night be- 
tween the 4th and 5th of August 
last 

My balloon was Ughted by 20 
lamps. Many persons felt some 
alarm from the number of these 
lights, and their proximity to the 
balloon, in case a diminution of the 
pressure in the upper regions 
should oblige me to let out the hy- 
drogen gas by the lower orifices 
They feared lest, in this case, the 
gas should find its way to the lights, 
take fire, and communicate the 
flames to the balloon.^ I had fore- 
seen this inconvenience. In the 
first place, the balloon, which was 
the same in which I ascended at 
Milan, was only two-thirds filled, 
that 1 might defer the emisMon of 
the gas as long as possible ; in the 
next, the nearest lamps to the bal- 
loon were 14 feet distant from it; 
and lastly, conductors were placed 
in such a manner as to convey the 
gas away in a direction contrary to 
the lights. 

Having made these arrange- 
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iiients, I felt no hesitation to under- 
take a noctdrnal voyage. I ascend- 
ed from Tivoli, at 11 at night, un- 
der th6 Russian fl^g, as a token of 
peace. There Mras not tiny decided 
current in the atmosphere, but only 
undulations, which tossed me about, 
I. believe a great part of the night' 
To this it was owing, that I was first 
carried towards St. Cloud, and after- 
wards brought back over Vancennes^ 
in a diametrically opposite direction. 
How favourable this' circumstance 
would have been to the speculations 
of those who pretend to direct bal- 
loons ! I was in the full force of tny 
ascension when the fire-works of 
Tivoli were let off; the rockets 
scarcely seemed to rise from the 
earth ; Paris, with its lamps, ap- 
peared a plain, studded with' lu- 
minous spots. Forty minutes after 
my departure I attained an eleva- 
tion of 2200 fathoms ; the thermo- 
meter fell 3 degrees below 0. My 
balloon dilated considerably as it 
passed thrbugh a cloud ; in which 
the lights lost their brilliancy, and 
seemed ready to be extinguished. 
It was as urgent to give venc to the 
hydrogen gas, diluted to such a de- 
gree as to threaten to burst the bal- 
loon, as it was interesting to collect 
some of the air of this region. 
Both these operations I performed 
at once without difficulty ; and the 
emission of the gas brought me to a 
milder region. 

At 12 o'clock I was only 600 fa- 
thoms from the earth, and heard 
the barking of dogs. A quarter of 
an hour afterwards I lost sight of 
all the lights on the earth, grew ex- 
iremely cold,, and could no longer 
perceive the stars, doubtless on ac- 
count of the clouds. 

At one in the morning, the cold 
still continuing, I was carried to a 
higher elevation ; the hydrogen gais 
again expanded. About two, I per- 
ceived the stars, and saw several 
meteors dancing about the balloon, 
but at such a distance, as not to 
give me any alarm. 

At half after two, the day began 
to dawn with me, and having agaLi 
de$Qended, I perceived the earth, 



which I had not before seen since 
my departure. 

At a quarter to three, I heard 
country people speak, and remark- 
ing the illumination of my balloon. 
Hayinjg asked them, they informed 
me that I was over the department 
of L'Aisne. 

The sun gradually approaching, 
afforded me, at half past threes the 
magnificent spectacle of his rising 
above an ocean of clouds. The 
warmth of his rays acting on the 
balloon, the hydrogen gas again ex- 
panded; the atmospheric air be- 
came more rarified, while there 
was nothing to add to the quantity 
of the counterbalancing weight. 
The consequence was a new ascen- 
sion, during which I was tossed 
about Rheims and Chalons, and 
carried at four o'clock to an eleva- 
tion of more than 8000 fathoms; 
there, under a magnificent sky and 
a resplendent sun, I ejcperienced 
a cold of ten degrees. The balloon 
dilated much more considerably 
than it had yet done. The tempe- 
rature was insujJpbrtable ; torment- 
ed by cbld, hunger, and a disposi- 
tion to sleep, 1 resolved to descend, 
in an oblique direction, which 
brought me to the ground in the com- 
mune of Courmelots, near the banks 
of the Vesle, five leagues from 
Rheims, not far from Loges, and 
45 leagues from Paris, after a voy- 
age of seven hours and a half. 

The air collected forty minutes 
after my departure in a cloud, in 
which the lights lost their brillian- 
cy, and seemed on the point of go- 
ing out, presented, on analysis, no 
remarkable diflference from the air 
taken on the surface of the earth. 
There was only a very small addi- 
tional portion of carbonic acid, but 
not sufficient to produce any change 
in the state of my lights. It was 
nothing but the density of the 
clouds, ready to be converted into 
rain, that diminished their brillian- 
cy. Though I was carried, at four 
o'clock, to the height of more than 
three thousand fathoms, my head 
was not so swollen but that I could 
put on ray hat ; on the coatraiy, I 
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felt such a pressure upon the temples 
and jaws, as to produce pain. The 
sun 9 at that elevation, lost none of 
his resplendence; I never beheld 
that luminary so brilliant ; and the 
loadstone lobt none of its ma^^tic 
virtues. Thus falls the system in- 
vented by M. Robertson, a few 
years since, and already discredited 
by reason ; thus the story of swollen 
heads ; of air without oxygen, coU 
lected by a living being ; of the sun 
without resplendence ; of the load- 
stone without virtue;' of matter 
without gravity ; of the moon the 
colour of blood ; and of all th^ won- 
derful things invented by Ute same 
aeronaut, can, in future, find a 
place only in the wretched rhapso- 
dies of the celebrated Kotzebue. 

GARNERIK. 



Far the Literary Magazine. 

ON THE PROBABLE PERIOD WHEN 
THE POTATOE PLANT WAS 
FIRST INTRODUCED INTO THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 

THE potatoe now in use (the «a- 
lanum tuberosum) was brought into 
England by the colonists sent out by 
sir Walter Raleigh, under queen 
Elizabeth*s patent. Mr. Thomas 
Herriot, a mathematician, was a- 
board the first fleet, which returned 
to England on the 27th July, 1586, 
when the potatoe was probably 
first brought over: for Mr. Herriot, 
in an account which he published of 
the nature and properties of the soil 
of the country examined, which is 
printed in De Bry's collection of 
voyages, vol. I, under the article 
roots, describes potatoe by the name 
openawk (by which they were call- 
ed in Virginia), " as round roots, 
some as large as walnuts, and others 
much larger, which grew in damp 
soil, many hanging together as if 
fixed i*opes; which are good food 
either boiled or roasted." ^ 

Gerard, in his Herbal, published 
1597, gives a figure of the patacoe, 



under the name of potatoe of Virgt* 
niau 

In the manuscript minutes of the 
Royal Society, Dec. 13, 1693, sir 
Robert Southwell, then president, 
infornmd the fellows, that his grand* 
father%rought potatoes into Ireland, 
who first had them from sir Walter 
Raleigh. From -which it appears 
that this root, shortly after its ar- 
rival in England, must have beeh 
sent to Ireland by sir Robert South- 
well's ancestor, where it was culti- 
vated as food, long befere iu value 
was i^nown in England ; for Gerard, 
in 1597, rscommends the roots as a 
delicate dish, not as a common food. 

The potatoe, however, came into 
Europe at an earlier period by ano- 
ther channel ; Clustus, who resided 
at Vienna at tiiat time, received this 
root in 1598 from the governor of 
Mons, in Hainault, who had it the 
year before from one of the attend- 
ants of the pope's legate, tinder the 
narne of Taratoufli, and learned frc^ 
him, that in Italy, where it was then 
in use, no one certainly knew whe* 
ther it came from Spain, or from 
America. 

Peter Ceica, in his Chronicle, 
printed in 1553, mentions, in the 
tenth chapter, that the inhabitants 
of Quito used for food, besides mays, 
a tuberous root which Uiey called 
papas; and this Clusius supposes 
to be the plant he received from 
Flanders, which conjecture is con- 
firmed by the accounts of other tra- 
vellers. From these details it ap- 
pears probable, that potatoes were 
first brought into Europe from the 
mountainous parts of Quito ; and as 
the Spaniards were sole possessors 
of that country, there can be little 
doubt that they were first brought 
to Spain ; but as iC would take some 
time to bring them into use in that 
country, and afterwards ' to make 
the Iialians so well acquainted with 
them as to give them a name, there 
is every reason to believe, they had 
been several years in Europe before 
they were sent to Clusius. • 

In South America the root is call- 
ed papas, aod^ in Virginia, ope- 
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nawk. . The name of potatoe was 
ttierefore'evidently^ applied to it here 
from its similarity to the battata, or 
sweet potatoe, and was distinguished 
by the appeUation of Virginia pota* 
toes till the year 1640, if not longer. 

Some authors have asserted that 
sir Francis Drake %mi discovered 
potatoes in the South Seas, and 
others that they were introduced 
into England by sir John Hawkins : 
but, in both instances, tbe plant allud- 
ed to is evidently the sweet potatoe, 
which was used in England as a deli- 
cacy long before the introduction of 
our potatoes : the sweet potatoe was 
imported in considerable quantities 
from Spain and the Canaries, and 
was supposed to possess the power 
of restoring decayed vigour. The 
kissing comfits which Shakspeare 
mentions in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and other confections of 
similar imaginary qualities, with 
which our ancestors were duped, 
were principally made of these and 
eringo roots. 

The sweet potatoes themselves 
were sold by itinerant dealers, chief- 
ly in the neighbourhood of the Roy- 
al Exchange, to those who had faith 
in their alleged properties. The 
allusions to this opinion are very 
frequent in the plays of tiiat age, of 
which there is a remarkable in- 
stance in Shakspeare's Troilus and 
Cressida. To this we shall add, 
that as there was an early and fre- 

guent intercourse between Spain and 
ralway, in Ireland, there is some 
reasons to conjecture that the pota- 
toe might have been introduced into 
Ireland, directly from Spain, at a 
very early period. 



For the Literary Magazztie* 

DESCRIPTION OF MADRAS, OR 
FORT ST. GEORGE, AND ITS 
£,NVIRONS. 

From Hodges* Travels in 178© — 3. 

THE whole extent of the coast 
of Coromandel is an even^ low? san- 



dy country ; and about Madras the 
country rises so little and so gradu- 
ally from the sea, that the specta- 
tor is scarcely able to mark the dis- 
tinction, till he is assisted by the ap- 
pearance of the diflferent objects 
which present themselves upon the 
shore. 

The English town, rising from 
within Fort St. George, has from 
the sea a rich and beautiful appear** 
ance ; the houses being covered 
with a stucco called chunam, which 
in itself is nearly as compact as the 
finest marble, and, as it bears as 
high a polish, is equally splendid 
with that elegant material. The 
style of the buildings is in general 
handsome. They consist of long 
colonades, with open porticoes, and 
fiat roofs, and offer to the eye an 
appearance similar to what we may 
conceive of a Grecian city in the 
age of Alexander. The clear, blue, 
cloudless sky, the polished white 
buildings, the bright sandy beach, 
and the dark green sea, present a 
combination totally new to the eye 
of an Englishman, just arrived from 
London, who, accustomed to the 
sight of rolling masses of clouds 
floating in a damp atmosphere, can* 
not but contemplate the difference 
with delight : and the eye being 
thus gratified, the mind soon assumes 
a gay and tranquil habit, analogous 
to the pleasing objects with which 
it is surrounded. 

Some time before the ship arrives 
at her anchoring ground, she is hail- 
ed by the boats of the country, filled 
with people of business, who come 
in crowds on board. This is the 
moment in which a European feels 
the great distinction between Asia 
and his own counti7. The rustling 
of fine linen, and the general hum 
of unusual conversation, presents to 
his mind for a moment the idea of 
an assembly of females. When he 
ascends upon the deck, he is struck 
with the long muslin dresses and 
black faces adorned with very large 
gold ear-rings and white turbans. 
The first salutation he receives f i*om 
these strangers is by bending their 
bodies very low, toucliing the deck 
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with the back of the hand, and the 
forehead three times. 

The natives first seen in India by 
a European vo\ager, are Hindoos, 
the original inhabitants of the pe- 
ninsula. In this part of India they 
arc delicately framed ; their hands, 
in particular, are more like those of 
tender females ; and do not appear 
to be what is considered a proper 
proportion to the rest of the person, 
which is usually above the middle 
size. Correspondent to this delica- 
cy of appearance are their manners, 
mild, tranquil, and sedulously atten- 
tive : in this last respect they are 
indeed remarkable, as they never 
interrupt any person who is speak- 
ing, but wait patiently till he has con- 
cluded ; and then answer with the 
most perfect respect and composure. 

From the ship a stranger is con- 
veyed on shore in a boat of the coun- 
try, called a massoolah boat : a work 
of curious construction, and well cal- 
culated to elude the violent shocks 
of the surf, that breaks here with 
great violence c they are formed 
without a keel, flat-bottomed, with 
the sides raised high, and sowed to- 
gether with the fibres of the cocoa- 
nut tree, and caulked with the same 
material: they are remarkably light, 
and are managed with great dexte- 
rity by the natives ; they are usually 
attended by two kattamarans (rafts), 
paddled by one man each, the inten- 
tion of which is, that, should the boat 
be overset by the violence of tlie 
surff the persons in it may be pre- 
served. The boat is driven, as the 
sailors say, high and dry ; and the 
passengers are landed on a fine, 
sandy beach, and immediately en- 
ter the fort of Madras. 

The appearance of the natives is 
exceedingly varied: some are whol- 
ly naked, and others so clothed, that 
nothing but the face and neck is to 
be discovered ; beside this, the Eu* 
ropean Is struck at first with many 
otlier objects, such as women carried 
on men's shoulders on palanquins, 
and men riding on horseback clothed 
in linen dresses like women : which, 
united with the very different face 
c£ the country from all he had ever 



seen or conceived of, excite the 
strongest emotions of surprise. 

It is impossible to describe the 
enthusiasm with which I felt myself 
actuated on this occasion ; all that 
I saw filled my mind with expecta* 
tions of what was yet unseen. I pre- 
pared . therefore eagerly for a tour 
through the country ; but my route 
was scarcely fixed, when I was in- 
terrupted by the great scourge of 
human nature, the great enemy of 
the arts, war, which, with horrors 
perhaps unknown to the civilized 
regions of Europe, descended like a 
torrent over the whole face of the 
country, driving the peaceful hus- 
bandman from his plough, and the 
manu&ctm*er from his loom. On 
the 18th of July, 1780, I was a me- 
lancholy witness to its eiPects, the 
multitude coming in from all quar- 
ters to Madras as a place of refuge, 
bearing on their shoulders the small 
remains of their little property, mo- 
thers with infants at their breasts; 
fathers leading their horses burtheu- 
ed with their young families, others 
sitting on theipiserable remains of 
their fortunes on a hackery, and 
dragged through the dust by weary 
bullocks : every object was marked 
by confusion and dismay, from the 
18th to the 21st, the numbers daily 
increasing ; and it was supposed that 
within the space of three days not 
less than two hundred thousand of 
the country people were received 
witliin the black town of Madras. 
The government behaved on this 
melancholy occasion with their usual 
humanity and liberality ; and not on-i 
\y public but private relief was af- 
forded them to a considerable 
amount. 

Those poor people were soon af- 
terwards distributed to the north- 
ward, and into the sircars ; which 
are lands that lie to the northward 
of Madras, and but of late years 
ceded to the English government. 

Mr. Smith was at this period at 
the head of the government of Ma- 
dras : and the solicitous attention of 
his lady, to relieve the private in- 
convenience of many English fami- 
lies, who were also obliged to take 
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shelter within the walls of the fort, 
must ever be remembered with 
respect. 

Every object that now presented 
itself to the imagination bore the 
same threatening and calamitous 
aspect : the country houses of the 
English, within one mile of the fort, 
were stripped of their furniture, by 
the owners, even to the doors and 
window-blinds; this, indeed, was 
no more than necessary, as the ene- 
my extended their depredations 
even to the walls of Madras ; and 
no security could be found without 
the fort, until the camp was form- 
ed at the Mount, a place about ten 
English miles west of Madras. 
Every one now possessing a house 
within the fort, was happy in ac- 
comodating the family of his friend, 
who before had resided on Choultry 
plain. 

The troops being collected from 
different quarters, with provisions 
and a proper train of artillery, the 
vanquished spirits of the people ap- 
peared to revive; and the reyot 
was again seen cultivating his rice 
fields, or collecting the fruits. No- 
thing less was expected when the 
army took the field, but that Hyder 
Ally would very soon be escorted 
by a party of our troops into Fort 
St. George, and there make a public 
atonement for the miseries he had 
occasioned. This vision soon va- 
nished, in the unhappy fate of colo- 
nel Baillie's detachment, and the 
return of the army from a three 
weeks' campaign, reduced in its 
numbers and dispirited by its losses. 
These circumstances are too strong- 
ly marked in the page of history 
to make it necessary to recount 
their particulars in a descriptive 
work like this. The arrival of sir 
Eyre Coote from Bengal, with mo- 
ney and other supplies, in Septem- 
ber, and the active measures pur- 
sued by that gallant officer, restor- 
ed confidence to the iruops ; and 
the most sanguine hopes of the in- 
habitants from his exertions were 
not disappointed. 

The opportunities that offer to a 
painter are few, in a country which 
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is over- run by an active enemy. I 
made, however, among others, a 
drawing of Marmalong bridge, 
which is a very modem work, 
built, as I am informed, at the pri- 
vate expence of an Armenian mer- 
chant. It is over a small river that 
runs near the mount, and fells into 
the sea at a little distance before 
the village of St. Thomas, four mile* 
to the southward of Madras. The 
Portuguese had formerly a conside- 
rable settlement at this village. The 
church and the dwelling-houses of a 
few Portuguese families yet remaia 
here. The legendary tale of the 
Roman catholic church is, that St. 
Thomas the apostle, in the course 
of his mission to India, suffered mar- 
tyrdom on the spot where the church 
is built. 

The settlement of Madras was 
formed by the English at or about 
the middle of the last century, and 
was a place of no real consequence^ 
but for its trade, until the war so 
ably carried on by general Stringer 
Lawrence, from the years 1748 to 
1752 ; and which originated from 
the claims of Chunda Saib, in oppo- 
sition to our ally, Mahomed Ally 
Cawn, the present nabob of Arcot ; 
from which period the English may 
be considered as sovereigns. In the 
school of this able officer the lord 
Clive received his military educa- 
tion. 

Fort St. George, or Madras, rises, 
a^ has been already intimated, from 
the margin of the sea, and is allow- 
ed by the ablest engineers to be a 
place of considerable strength. It 
was planned by the ingenious- Mr. 
Robins, author of lord Anson's voy- 
ages, who was eminent for his gene- 
ral and philosophical, as well as for 
his mathematical knowledge. Since 
his time, many works have been 
added. 

In Fort St. George are many 
handsome and spacious streets. The 
houses may be considered as elegant, 
and particularly so from the beau- 
tiful material with which they are 
finished, the chunam. The inner 
apartments are not highly decorat- 
ed, presenting to the eye only whit^ 
6 
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waHs; which, however, from the 
roarble«like appearance of the stuc- 
co, give a freshness grateful in so 
hot a country. Ceilings are verjr 
uncommon in the rooms. Indeed, it 
is impossible to find any which wiU 
resist the ravages of that destructive 
insect, the white ant These ani-. 
roals are chiefly formidable from the 
immensity of their numbers, which 
are such as to destroy, in one night's 
time, a ceiling of any dimensions. I 
saw an instance in the ceiling to a 
portico of the admiralty, or gover- 
nor's house, which fell in flakes of 
twenty feet square. It is the wood- 
work, which serves for the basis of 
the ceilings, such as the laths, beams, 
&c., that these insects attack ; and 
this will serve to explain the circum* 
stance I have just mentioned. 

The houses on Choultry plain are 
many of them beautiful pieces of 
architecture, the apartments spaci- 
ous and magnificent I know not 
that I ever felt more delight than in 
going on a visit to a family on Choul- 
try plain, soon after my arrival at 
Madras, in the cool of the evening, 
after a very hot day. The moon 
shone in Its fullest lustre, not a cloud 
overcast the sky, and every house on 
the plain was illuminated. Each fa- 
mily, with their friends, were in the 
open porticoes, enjoying the breeze. 
Such a scene appears more like a 
tale of enchantment than a reality, 
to the imagination of a stranger just 
arrived. 

There are few objects to be met 
with here, which serve to illustrate 
the history or characters of the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of India. One, 
however, is too curious to be omit- 
ted, and that is a beautiful Hindoo 
temple, or pagoda, at Tripplecane, 
two miles south of Madras. It is 
of considerable magnitude ; and the 
top of the building rising considera- 
bly above the trees, it is seen all 
over the country. Adjoining to the 
temple is a large tank, with steps 
descending to the bottom, filled with 
water. The whole is of stone, and 
the masonry excellent On the sur- 
face of the temple are many basso 
relievos, which I suppose to' relate 



to the religion of the Hindoos ; bat 
whether they are connected with 
the rites and worship of Bramah or 
not, I am not able to say ; for some 
of them are of the most indecent 
kind. I made an accurate drawing 
of this building, which was sent to 
England, and lost on board the Ge- 
neral Barker, East Indiaman, when 
that ship was wrecked on the coast 
of Holland, in 1781 ; but as I have 
made drawings of other Hindoo 
temples, I less lament the loss. 
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LITERARY, PHILOSOPHICAL,COM- 
MERCIAL, AND AGRICULTURAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

BY a recent census, it appears 
that, on the 1st December, 1807, 
there were contained in the city and 
county of New York, 



Males 


39,991 


Females 


41,763 


Male slaves 


658 


Female do. 


1,118 


Total 


83,530 


The following table 


exhibits the 


population, as taken at different pe- 


riods: 




In 169y 


4,302 


1756 


15,000 


1771 


21,863 


1786 


23,614 


1791 


33,131 


1801 


60,489 


1805 


7Ss770 


1807 


83,530 



By which it appears that the 
population has more than tripled 
from 1786 to 1805, a period of twen- 
ty years. 



The whole debt of the United 
States, on the 1st of January, 1807, 
was 67,727,756 dollars. 

By appealing to official documents 
we find : 

That in a period of twenty years 
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the population of this country has 
increased nearly 3,000,000. 

That the dwelling-houses have in 
the same period increased from 
.640,000 to 1,225,000. 

That the improved lands have 
risen from 1,120,000 to 2,390,400 
acres. 

That the average price per acre 
has risen from two to six dollars. 

That the number of horses has 
increased from 600,000 to l,200<000y 
and the horned cattle from 1,200,000 
to 2,950,000. 

That the merchant vessels have 
increased from 250,000 to 1,207,000. 

That the imports have risen from 
11 to 80 millions o£ dollars. 

That the exports of domestic pro- 
duce have increased from 9 to 42 
millions. 

And the exports of foreign goods 
from 1 to 36 millions. 

That the national revenues have 
increased, in a period of twelve 
years, from 8 to nearly 17 millions 
of dollars, while the expenditures, 
making an allowance for the extin- 
guishment of the principal of the 
debt, have been nearly stationary. 

That the specie in circulation 
has risen in the period of twenty 
years from ten to seventeen millions, 



The secretary of war has receiv- 
ed from New Orleans two grisly 
bears. They are, as their names 
indicate, of a grey colour, and in 
their native woods grow to an im- 
mense size, it is said so as to weigh 
7 or 800 wt., and are then extreme- 
ly fierce. The animals sent to gen. 
Dearborn were caught when very 
young, and are now perfectly tame. 
Grisly bears are so fierce and for- 
midable that the Indians never at- 
tack them, except in large compa- 
nies ; in which case generally one 
or more of thepn become a sacrifice 
to their temerity. Governor Lewis, 
when in the Missouri country, was 
pursued by a grisly bear, and to save 
himself dashed into the river, where 
he remained up to his neck in wa- 
ter ; while the bear, unable to pur- 
sue him (for one of the peculiarities 



of this species is an incapability of 
taking the water), remained growl- 
ing for some time on the bank ; at 
last it retired to the woods, and left 
our distinguished traveller rejoicing 
at his ability to rejoin his compa- 
niouH. These bears are considered 
as great curiosities, and are to be 
sent to Peale's museum in Philadel- 
phia, for the inspection of the curi* 

OttS. 



We learn that an immensely va- 
luable white marble quarry has beea 
discovered at Sing-Sing (Mount 
Pleasant) on the North River, about 
85 miles from New York- It is al- 
lowed by judges to be equal to that 
imported from Philadelphia or froin 
Stockbridge (quarry, 



The Prince of Peace has just 
caused to he published, in the Ga-^ 
zette of Madrid, a notice, of which 
the following is an extract ; 

The ship La Fkita^ belonging to 
the Philippine company, and com- 
manded by D. J. B. Montervede, go- 
ing from Manilla to Lima, discover- 
ed, on the 18th February, 1806, a 
group of islands, the most southern 
of which is situated about 3 degrees 
27 minutes of north latitude, 162 
degrees 5 minutes of longitude to 
the eastward of Cadiz. These 
islands, 29 in number, occupy a 
space of ten leagues from N, E. to 
S. £.; and are separated by channels, 
one or two leagues wide ; they are 
low, and intersected by forests and 
rivulets. Their inhabitants are of 
the most pacific disposition. They 
are tall and well made, robust and 
agile; their complexion is of an olive 
colour ; their noses flat, and hair 
black and curled, but rather long. 

The following notice respecting 
the comet has been given in the 
Moniteur of the 8th of October. 
Mr. Pons, belonging to the observa- 
tory at Marseilles, was the first as- 
tronomer who discovered the co- 
met in France, on the 20th of last 
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month ; and M. Thuis, of tUe said 
establishment) noticed it on the 21st 
and 22d. From die observations 
-which they communicated to the 
astronomers at Paris, M. Barck- 
hardt determined the following or- 
bit^ which he presented to the class 
of mathematical and philosophical 
sciences of the National Institute, on 
the 5th of this month : Passage to 
the perihelion, 25th September, 
three, A. M. ; distance of the peri- 
helion 0,6158 ; perihelion 291° 4' ; 
nucleus 267** 47'; inclination 48o 4'; 
movement direct These hihts, 
says M. Burckhardt, will be suffi- 
cient to calculate the route of the 
comet, but it may be discovered 
■without any trouble, as it is distin* 
{;ui$hable by the naked eye a^ soon 
as night has closed. It is now 
(September 25th) to the left of Arc- 
turusy between the stars of the 
boreal crown and those of Libira 
to the west. Its motion is one de- 
gree per day towards the north, 
and rather more than a degree to- 
wards the east. This comet was 
also seen on the 28th at Vezoul, 
and M. Flaogergues perceived it on 
the 26th at Viviers. It seemed to 
him like a white nebulous spot, ve- 
ry brilliant, and similar to a star of 
the second magnitude. It was sur- 
rounded by a nebulosity of about 
six minutes in diameter, and had a 
tail about a degree and a half in 
length. It is the opinion of the In- 
stitute that this comet is different 
from any with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

A letter from Munich, dated Oc- 
tober 8, says : 

• *' On the 1st inst. a comet was 
observed iu the norths- west of the 
horizon; it is large, and rather 
pale. Its tail- appearing direct to^ 
wards the earthy prevents a correct 
judgment being formed of its length. 
Yesierday, at 7 o'clock in the eve- 
ning, that phenomenon again ap- 
peared. In the last century three 
comets were seen, one in 1709, one 
in 1740, aad the other in 1768. 

On the evening of the 11th Scp- 
tember> was felt at Kieuwied^ and 



its environs, a strong shock of 
an earthquake, accompanied with 
some very remarkable circumstan- 
ces. The noise, which was heard 
at the moment of the commotion, 
resenibled the rattling of carriages 
proceeding with great velocity. 
The fishermen on the Rhine saw . 
numbeV's of fish thrown out of the 
water. The wind suddenly ceased, 
the sky became suddenly thick 
with clouds, and towards midnight 
a shock again occurred, which was 
followed by a third, about three in 
the morning. On the preceding 
d^y there was a sharp frost, which 
in many places congealed the wa- 
ter. No Hves were lost by this 
event. " 



Launch of earl Stanho/ie^s nevf 
invented vessel, — ^Yesterday the 
launch of this curious constructed 
vessel, invented by earl Stanhope, 
Vx>k placief in the pond in Kensing;- 
ton gardens, opposite the palace, 
where it was brought in an unfi- 
nished state last week from Mr. 
Keating's, carpenter, in Castle- 
street, Oxford-street. The work- 
men were ever since busy in com- 
pleting it, and had not entirely 
finished it before three o'clock yes- 
terday afternoon.' It is thirty 
feet long by seven wide : it has a 
round bottom, both ends being sharp 
something like a weaver's shuttle. 
The sides werei painted yellow, 
with the port holes on the sides; 
and windows at each endj painted 
to imitate real. On each side, to* 
wards each end (as it was made to 
sail either way without putting 
about), were three gills, which 
opened out, or closed, by means of 
pulling an iron rod on the deck, 
which was cased with copper in 
such a manner as to render it wa- 
ter-pi;pof : instead of the bottom be- 
ing pitched outside, it was covered 
with a composition, an invention of 
the noble earl's, which, as soon as 
spread on quite hot, became so hard 
that a chisel could not cut it, and 
it had the quality of resisting any 
force by its being elastic, so a|9 
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to answer the purpose of copper 
covering. His lordship's country 
seat is covered with the same 
cocnposition instead of lead. The 
launch, and the experiments to be 
tried, were expected to take place 
between eleven and twelve o'clock, 
at which hour there were between 
three and four hundred persons 
present, among whom were several 
ladies of distinction, and many na- 
val officers; but being informed 
that she would not be ready tto be 
launched before three o'clock, niost 
of the company dispersed ; some re- 
turned to town, others strolled 
through the delightful and roman- 
tic walks in the gardens ; and 
others went to take some refresh- 
ment in the town of Kensington. 
At the hour of three o'clock, the 
crowd began to re-assemble in 
great numbers. About a quarter 
past three it was launched into the 
ivater, by means of rollers placed 
on deal planks. Previous to being 
launched, there was a temporary 
ladder fixed to one end, in order to 
ascertain which answered best, that 
or the gills. As soon as it was 
launched there was one ton and a 
half of ballast taken on board ; his 
lordship and a lieutenant of the na- 
vy, and some sailors, &c., went on 
board ; having no sails, they rowed 
up and down the pond, then twice 
round; the men at the oars kept 
pulling regularly ; when it j^as 
found that the gills beat the rudder 
in velocity, and turned coast ways 
with greater ease, having the ad- 
vantage of returning back without 
pulling about ship. After the first 
trial there was another ton of bal- 
last taken oh board. After being 
an hour on the water the second 
time, during which his lordship 
inarked down his remarks, about 5 
o'clock the masts were put on 
board, the canvas spread, with the 
union jack at the mainmast head : 
she then sailed most majestically 
with a light wind, and nothing 
could possibly make a grander ap- 
pearance. She returned with the 
other head foremost, without put- 
^ng about The spectators were 



highly gratified at the sight, which 
made amends for the disappoint- 
ment in the morning on account of 
the delay. His lordship, after try- 
ing several experiments in round** 
ing, tacking, and keeping to a cer« 
tain point, landed about six o'clock, 
and expressed his perfect satisfac« 
tion, and confidence in having suc- 
ceeded in his design ; the benefits 
and advantages of which are Nume- 
rous, and are as follows :— that 
there is one-third of the expence^ 
saved in the construction of a se- 
venty-four ; that on account of being 
rather flatrbottoraed, it will carry 
more tonnage ; it will navigate in 
very shallow water, and over break- 
ers or sunken rocks, without the 
risk that a ship without a keel runs ; 
on approaching any rock or coast, 
it can immediately retire, without 
loss of time in putting about ; does 
not require half the sails, all of 
which Can be worked by the men on 
the deck, without going aloft; the 
composition which covers it is infi« 
nitely cheaper than copper, and air- 
swers the same purpose ; it can sail 
nearly against the wind, by working 
the gills ; with many other advan- 
tages with which we are as yet un- 
acquainted. Several experienced 
ofRcers expressed themselves very 
warmly in favour of it. The next 
trial will be in the presence of some 
of the lords of the admiralty, Sec. 



On Monday, December the 14th, 
between break of day and sunrise, 
a terrestrial meteor was seen from 
Poughkeepsie, in the state of New 
York, flaming across the heavens in 
a direction from N. W. to S. E. 
Apparently it was as large as the 
moon at full, inconceivably light, and 
travelled with amazing velocity, 
leaving a luminous train behind. 
The light occasioned thereby, when 
it crossed the zenith, was nearly 
equal to mid-day. A ridge of hea- 
vy, dark clouds lay along the south 
and east, behind which it passed when 
it had arrived within about 30 de- 
grees of the horizon, illuminating 
the cloud, for a moment, in all its 
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parts. Within about four or five 
minutes, a heavy explosion was 
heard, from the region of the hea- 
vens where it disappeared, resem- 
bling the discharge of cannon. 

On the ITth of October, 1788, 
about six or seven o'clock in the 
evening, a meteor of similar des- 
cription passed over this and the 
Kew England states, first appear- 
ing in the S. E., and exploding in 
the W., about 30 degrees above the 
horizon. 



On Monday, December 14, about 
break ctf day or a little after, the 
weather being moderate, calm, and 
the atmosphere somewhat cloudy 
and foggyi a meteor or Jire-btUly 
passing from a northern point, dis- 
ploded over the western part of 
Connecticut, with a tremendous re- 
porL At the same time several 
pieces of stony substance fell to the 
earth in Fairfield county. One 
mass was driven against a rock 
and dashed into small pieces, a peck 
of which remained on the spot 
About three miles distant, in the 
town of Weston, another large 
piece fell upon the earth, of which 



a mass of about thirty pounds 
weight remains entire, and was ex* 
hibited the same day at town meet- 
ing. A small mass has been sent to 
Yale college, and examined by a 
number of gentlemen. It was im- 
mediately perceived by professor 
Silliman to contain a metal ; and on 
presenting it to a magnet, a power- 
ful attraction proved it to be iron. 

This is, we believe, the first in- 
stance in the United States, in which 
the substance of this species of me- 
teor has been found on the earth, 
though it has been often in Europe. 
Fortunately the facts respecting this 
wonderful phenomenon are capable 
of being ascertained and verified 
with precision, and an investigaiion 
will, we understand, be immediately 
commenced for the purpose. 

Gentlemen who may have ob- 
served it in distant parts of the 
state are requested to favour the 
public with their observations. It 
is desirable to ascertain the course 
or direction of the meteor ; the point 
of compass in which it appeared at 
different places; its general appear- 
ance and velocity; 'the manner of 
its explosion, and the time between 
the explosion and the report. 



POETRY. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

stanzas; 

Written on finding a yune flovoer blotrni' 
ing in November* 

SAY, beauteous, simple little flower, 
Why so late in Autumn bloom I 

From evening's chill, unfeeling power 
Thou'lt meet with an ungentle 
doom. 

Thy crimson'd robe of various shade 
Must perish by the gelid dew j 

Thy slender form, alas ! wiU fade. 
Be lost to the acbniring view. 



Though fair and mild the present eve, 
Th* ensuing one may prove severe ; 

And O I feel my heart would grieve 
To find thy beauties blasted here. 

A happy thought! a milder fate 
Awaits thee ; no, thou shalt not die ; 

Though simply thou hast bloom'd so 
late. 
And dar*d to meet November's sky. 

In mom, with care I'll thee remove, 
Convey thee to Louisa, where 

Thou all her tenderness mayst prove. 
And bloom beneath her fost'ring 
care* 
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Should she caress thee, and a tear 
Glide down her cheek and gild thy 
crest» 
*Twill prove how long remembrance 
- dear 
Is cherish'd in her faithful breast 

For once a flower resembling thee 
She kiss'd and to her heart con- 
vey*d, 

'Twas Henry's parting gift to me: 
True emblem of hia mind, she said. 

** It droops, but O it shall not die. 
My heart shall Warm, my tears be- 
dew; 
It bloom'd beneath too cold a sky. 
Like him immur'd in shade it 
grew. 

** These drooping petals shall revive. 
His pensive heart a change shall 
prove. 
The happy moment lyill arrive. 
When he will live to peace and 
love. 

" Though wand'ring tictim now of 

woe. 

By parent's cruel, stem command ; 

His truth, his worth, ere long they'll 

know. 

And give him their Louisa's hand," 

But O ! it in her bosom died : 

An emblem of the youth too true ; 

No more he for Louisa sigh'd. 
For o'er his grave the green sod 
grew. 

Then go, be all thy tints display'd; 

Yet stay, while I the truth impart : 
Thou too wilt droop, thou too wilt 
fade. 
Sweet, gentle flower, if near her 
heart 



Yet who'd have thought an eve like 
May 
Had in its train so keen an ur ? 

This cherub flower that charm'd the 
view, 

Attir'd with graces all its own. 
Has perish'd by the gelid dew. 

Its every charm, alas, has flown ! 

Ah, simple flower, to bloom so late. 
Why didst thou, say, in smilea con- 
fide ? 
Such prov'd the dear Maria's fate. 
Like thee she droop'd, like thee she 
died! 

Like thee, sweet flower, she fell a 
prey 

To one who wore a mask of smiles. 
Fair as the eve of yesterday, 

Adom'd with all November's wiles. 

He saw, admir'd — ah, who could 
view 

Her beauteous form and not adore ? 
A lily of the vale she grew. 

And all its modest graces wore. 

> 
Love revell'd in Orlando's eyes. 

And round Maria wrapt his snare ; 
Her gentle heart became his prize, 

A gem it was, a jewel rare* 

And, artless, little did she deem 
The heart would change she 
thought her own. 
But soon she prov'd it all a dream, 
Orlando, hope, and peace had 
flown. 

His sordid sire, who, wrapt in gold. 
Forbade the banns, and he comply'd; 

He saw Maria pale and cold. 
And sought the rich and chosem 
bride. 



Oh yes too sure 'twill thee consume. She knew him false, nor did she stay. 

It will too warm a region pi*ove, T' upbraid him with a cheek of 

And be as fatal to thy bloom, snow ; 

As the bleak wind that bares the But chose, alas ! a surer way 

gi-ove. To wound, if he could feel the. 

sxBiNA.. blow ! 



Written on tht ensuing morning. 

Behold, alas, my jad delay ! 
And is this, say, my promis'd 
care ? 



«* Is this his truth, his love?'* she said ; 

" Is this the way he lives for me ?" 

Then droop'd like thee, by smiles be- 

tray'd, 

And died as pure, sweet flower, as 

thee. 
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And may the feeling heart beware, 
And learn from both your hapless 
fates. 
Beneath the smile there lurks a 
snare. 
Which the unwary mmd awaits. 

SABINA. 

November 5, 1807. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

THE WIDOW. 

By Mrt. Opie. 

HENCE ! cruel life ! nor more per- 
sist 
To warm this sad, this broken 
heart! 
When Henry's clay-cold lips I kissM, 
How welcome. Death ! had been 
thy dart I 

Speechless, they say, benumb'd I 
seem'd, 
While his last precious breath I 
caught ; 
No tears to sooth my sorrow stream'd. 
And agony suspended thought. 

They tell me thunders rent the air. 
That vivid lightnings flash'd around ; 

But I beheld no lightnings glare. 
Nor heard the pealmg thunder 
sound. 

They tell me that my helpless child 
I from my arms with fiiry tossed j 

It might be so — ^for I was wild — 
The mother in the wife was lost. 

They tell me, on th^ unconscious 

corse, 

Atleng^, bereft of sense, I fell : 

Ah ! blessed sute ! of balm the 

source! 

It clos'd my ears to Henry's knell. 

But, happy state, resembling death ! 

Why is your balmy stupor flown ? 
Ah ! why restore a wretch's breath ? 

For I can only live to moan. 

E'en Reason says I justly weep. 
And ah ! she says I weep in vain : 

My midniglit couch with tears I steep, 
Tlien rise at mom— to weep again. 



When to my heart my child I fold. 
She only deepens every sigh : 

I think, while I her charms behold, ' 
How she'd have pleas'd her fa- 
ther's eye. 

And while I from her lisping tongue 
Soil childhood's artless accents 
hear, 
I think, with vain remembrance 
wrung. 
How she'd have charm'd her fa- 
ther's ear. 

I think — ^but O forbear, fond heart ! 

From vain regrets to duties turn { 
Yes — I will act a parent's part — 

ril tear myself from Henry's urn- 

In life I still one charm can see ; 
One flower adorns that drearf 
wild; 
That flower for care depends on me — 
O, precious charge! "Tis Hsif- 
ky's child.'* 



For the Literary Magazine. 

OV SE2ING A LARGE OAK TREE 
LED FROM THE WOOD. 

ALAS ! is this thy fate, once stately 
tree? 
Why felon-like with chains thuB 
fetter'd o'er ? 
Thou seem'st to groan, and move 
reluctantly* 
As if thou would'st thy past estate 
deplore. 

For once in youth thy head thou smil- 
ing rear'd. 
And drank the fresh'ning breeze 
that round thee play'd ; 
And striking deep thy fibres, nothing 
fear'd. 
Whilst foliage bright thy spreading 
arms arra3r'd. 

And when its height thy manly vi- 
gour gain'd, 
And wint^ storms around destruo- 
tion cast, 

Like some proud tower, thy place 
thou still maintain'd. 

Scorning to skulk beneath the north- 
ern blait. 
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In vain above the reit, mth stately But lo ! a striking^ difference here we 

mien, find: 

Like Lebanon's trees, thy head ma* Although the body to corruption 

jeatic rose, tends. 

Or royal catt'd, since Boscobel's did The soul shall still exist in bliss refin'd^ 

screen " Or woe unspeakable, that never 

A royal fugitive when press'd by ends. 
, foes. 

How loudly, man ! this calls thee ti» 

Kg more the feathered choir, ^th ca- beware 

rols sweet, . ' Of negligence in one so vast con- 
Shall perch in groups thy nistling cem; 

leaves among ; JLest thou should'st lose thy soul f<v 

They now in distant lands each other want of care, 

greet. And when too late thy sad mistake 

Or mourn thy fate in many a plun* discern, 
tive song. 

O then make haste, npr lose the pre- 

For in one hapless moment, sad to tell, cious hour ; 

The woodman^ axe assail'd thy The present now is all that is thine 

honours tall ; own ; 

Beneath his strokes thou boVd thine Seek thy soul's good, thy future bliss 

head^ and fell, secure. 

And maae the ground to tremble Thro' grace iroplor'd which shall 

with thy fall. thy e^rts crowti. 

Then from thy sides thy sturdy arms Saltation's glorious plan— what mer<- 

were rent, ' cy 'tis ! 

And fi'om thy native soil thou'rt Is now made known; accept it, and* 

dragg»d away j obtdn. 

For purposes of trade to cities sent. Thro' Christ, a titie to ^celestial bliss. 

Till time, ere long, shall turn thee And death to thee shall be eteniai 

to decay. gain. 

. iLLBfiRT; 

Such is thy course ; and, oh ! an em* 

blemjust assaBV 
Of man, whose period's shorter 

many a day; For the Litcnaru Magazine. 
He at death's stroke must bow, then 

turn to dust, ^O my OUAWDMOTHEm. on ILXtR 

And all his honours flee like thine bibtb pay* 
away. 

V *u > • V T. v SHOULD not my muse some tribute 

Yes, the' m spnng he shows his n v 

And"^t«^f ct'tch each faVring Should ^^J ^^ ^"^ «'»^'^"» 

Tho- he iTsummcr^gtoU with m^tnly ^^ «=«'«''~" ^^ "•^^ '^^ g^„y , 

grace. 

And bids defiance to the wint'ry ' . ., , - , . 

blast; How oft not hungry I've been fed ! 

Who then would give me husks of 

The highest heiphts of honour, bread, 

wealth, or fame. With butter or with honey spread? 

Will not from death their proud ^X granny, 

possessor save; - 

Their dust shall blend with that of How oft she bought me many a toy, 

humbler name. Which I in glee would soon destroy ! 

And high and low shall moulder in Who caU'd me her dear darling boy ? 

the grave. My granny. 

VOL. viii. ue, LU 7 
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Who took my iialed book away, < 
Who from my school wouldUt me stay. 
And bid me run about and play? 

My granny. 



Indulgfent tolmy vrhunsies stUl, 
Who ne'er was angry^ well or ill, 
Who. always let me have my witf ? 

My granny. 



Who let me tease poor Ann and Maty, Then, dearest granny, never fear, 

Who never chid me when contrary, Btit that'miy love will be sincere ; 

Who gave me cream when in the This goqdly.name long* may you bear, 
daily? My granny. 

My ifranny. 'M. h. s. 



MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 



• MARRIED. 

At Philadklphiaj oft Tuesday 
evening, November 24, by the R«v. 
Gideon Ferrall, John R. Evans, Esq., 
of Cecil coUnty, Maryland, to Miss 
Mary Watson, of Newcastle coii^ity, 
Delaware state. 

On Thursday eveninf, November 26, 
by the Rev. Philip F. Mayer, Mr. 
Peter Lamerzelle, tO'Misa Ma*y Bfci- 
ger. 

Same evening, by the same, Mr. 
George Myers, to Miss Elizabeth 
Schultz. 

On Sunday evening, November 29, 
by Rpbert Wharton, Esq., captain 
James W. Murdoch, to Miss Maria 
N. Kelly, daughter of captain John 
Kelly, all of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, December 
3, by John Baker, Esq., Mr. Itiaac 
Lippincott, merchant, to Miss Sarah 
WkldeHeld, both of Philadelphia. 

Same evenings by the Rev. Philip 
F. Mayer, Mr. Joseph S. CoUaday, 
ta Miss Sarah Woodiward- 

On Sunday evening, December 6, 
by the same, Mr* Abraliam J^eph, 
to Miss Catharine Calder. . 

On Monday evening, Decemb^ ?; 
by the Rev. Mr. Alexander, Mr. John 
Hamilton, merchant, to Miss Eliza 
NewcU, idl of Philadelphia. 
. On Tuesday evening, December 8, 
by the Rev. Mr. Mayer, Mi*. Jona- 
than Worth, merchant of Philadelphia, 
to Miss Susan Rodman, of Burlington. 

On Wednesday, December 9, by 
John H. Worrell, Esq., Mr. Jeremiali, 
Anderson, merchant, of Philadelphia, 
to Miss Abigail Cooper, of Frankfort. 

On Thursday evening, December 
XO, by the Rev. D^. Pilmore, Mr. Ja- 



cob Rheem, to Miss AnnHamiltoRt 
daughter of Mr. John Hamilton, all 
of Philadelphia. 

Same evening, by the right Rev, 
bishop White, Mr. Condy Raguet, 
merchant, to Miss Cathatine S. Sim- 
mons, daughter of Mr. James Sim- 
mons, all of Philadelphia. 

On tlie 13th of December, by Dr. 
Smith, Mr. Allen Armstrong, mer- 
chant, to Miss M. Fishes, both of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

On the evening of Friday, Decem- 
ber 35, by Abraham Shoemaker, £lsq., 
Owen Churchman, of Philadelphia, to 
Mary Penneld, of Ashton, Delaware 
county. 

On Saturday evening, December 
26, by the Rev. Mr. Mayer, Mr. James 
Worth, of Philadelphia, merchant, to 
Miss Eliza Knight, daughter of Isaac 
Knight, Esq., of Montgomery county. 

On Thursday evening, December 
31, by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. Jo- 
seph Worrilow to Miss Margaret Wil- 
kinson, botli of Spring^eld, Delaware 
county. 

At Germantown, on Friday, De- 
cember 4, Mr. Jacob Nathans, to 
Miss Margaret Lucretia Ozeas, both 
of Philadelphia. 

At Friends* meeting-house, Bristol, 
December 16, Peter Thompson, of 
Philadelphia, to Elizabeth W. Under- 
hill, daughter of Phineas Buckley, of 
Bristol. 

At Trenton, N. J. on Thursday eve- 
ning, December 10, by James Ew- 
ing, Esq., Mr. Joseph Pleasants, 
merchant, of Philadelphia, to MisS 
Mjtfy Trimble, of Morrisville, Penn- 
sylvania. 

At New York, on Thursday evf- 
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nine, Decembter 3, by the Rev. Mr. 
Wilkin^, Mr. William B. Ludlow, to 
Miss Julia Snirah ' Morris, eldest 
d«,ughter of Robert Morris, Esq., all 
of New York. 

DIED, 

At pHiLADElPHiA, 6n Wednes- 
day, November 23, Mis. Robert Bridg- 
es, aged 32 years, eldest son of the 
Ute Mr. Robert Bridges, ofPhiladel- 
pHia: • 

On Thursday, November 24, in the 
seventy-third year of her age, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Drinker, the wife of Henry 
Drinker, Esq. 

On Sund^y evenin|^,} November 29^ 
in the eighty-fourth year of her age, 
Mrs. Mary Redman, wife of Dr. Johti 
Redman, of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday night, December 1, af- 
ter a long and severe indisposition, 
which she bore with fortitude and re- 
signtition to the Divine will, Mrs. 
Mary M'Aimelley, in the fiftieth year 
of her age; 

On Thursday morning, Becerabep 
3, in the nineteenth year of hia age, 
Mr. William Buckley Wielh, eldest 
son of Mr. Richard WeUs, merchimt 
of Philadelphia. 

On Monday, December 7, Mr. Fre- 
deric Fraley, jun., in the twenty-sixth 
year of his age. 

On Sunday evening, December 13, 
aifter a few hours' illness, laA an ad- 
vanced age,.Mrs> Sarah Hou&ton, mo- 
ther of Jamea Houston,' Esq., cashier 
of the office of discount and deposit in 
the borough of Lancaster. 

On Tuesday^ December 15, in tlie 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Peter Young, 
of a palsy. He was admitted above 
four years ago, and has never been 
able to stand or speak a word since 
that time. Independent of the palsy, 
he appeared to be a strong and healtliy 
man, till within a few months of his 
death, when rhc' declined in his health, 
but itetained to the last a tr^qutl and 
cheerful disposition, far beyond what 
could be expected for a person. in his 
helpless situation. ' •; 

On Saturdiiy, Deeenibcrl9,:in .the 
twenty-third yeHr of her,-ag^,. Sarah 
Longstreth, after a lingering and con- 
sumptive illness, which she brare witll 
christian patience and fortitude. 

At his seat, Tacconeyi near Frank* 
ford, December 9, in the eighty-fifth 
yt^ar of his ag-e, Samuel Howell, Esq., 



•for many y6a» * tn^rchAnt of great 
respectability in Phili^delpliift. 

At York, PeniiaylvuLit:!, ntler a lin- 
gering illness, in tJic firty -third j^eav of 
his age, the Rev. Mr. Jac^^h Goerjn,ar^ 
for many fears past t>r njf ihc German 
iitftherawthurch in that place, and late 
president of the synod of that church, 
in the states of Pennsylvania, Maipy- 
iandi and Virginia. 

At Rahway, on Monday, November 
23, Mr. Ashier Coddington, and on 
WediPiesday his wife, both of the ty- 
phus fever, and both in tiie prime df 

In Mansfield township, Burlington 
county, N. }., James GraflT, sen., on 
the 20th of November, aged ninety-five 
years and three months. 

At Pittsburgh, on tiie 24th Novem- 
ber, after a severe ilhiessof six weeks, 
Alexander Addison, Esq., in the forty- 
ninth year of his age. 

In this great and good man, pre'- 
eminent powers of mind were happily 
united with ^e most precious at- 
t^nments of science; the variety 
and extent of his talents and learning 
are displayed in his numerous writ- 
ings, which, for cogency of reasoning, 
perspicuity of method, classical purity 
of style, felicity of illustration, and uni- 
form tendency to promote the inte- 
rests of virtue, may be fairly set in 
competition with any that have been 
published in our country. 

As an advocate he was profoundly 
skilled in the law, persuasive, liberal, 
independant, and univer«aMy revered 
for his spotless integrity. 

In the character of judge, which he 
sustained for twelve years, lie was a 
luminous and able expositor of the law ; 
prompt, impartial, and decisive in his 
opinions ; ibi the dispatch of business, 
never surpassed, and from none ofjiis 
judgments was there ever an apjfc'al. 

These splendid accomplishments of 
the mind were accompanied by a 
heart without guile and without dis- 
guise ; disinterested, constant, ardent 
in itsr friendships, and generous to the 
full measure of its means ; beneficent 
to the unfortunate, charitable to the 
poor, and ever ready without reward 
to. defend the oppressed. 

A tender husband, a most affection- 
ate uidulgent father, he hus -left a 
widow and eight children to mourn 
the \in timely dcatli of their beloved 
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guardian, whose whole soul was de- 
voted to the advancement of their ho- 
nour and happiness. 

At Windsor, Coi^epticutyOn Thurf. 
day, November 96, at 12 o'clock» Oli- 
ver £^swortb, aged 63 years. 

Lately, at New Orleans, deeply and 
universally lamented, Mrs. Francef 
Prevost, daiuchter of the Rev. Dr. S. 
S. Smith, or Princeton, and consort 
of the hon. J. B. Prevost, late record- 
er of New Yo^k. 

. $ame place, on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, Mrs. Gertrude Reli^ wife of 
'Richard Reif» Esq., merchant, of that 
city. 

In the island of Jamaica, October 
27, Mr. Joseph Israel, son of William 
H. Israel, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

At Brick-hUl, Bucks, England, Oc- 
tober S3, on his way from Livierpool, 
Mr. Robert Murray, of the house of 
Murray and Wh^aton« of the city of 
New York. 



WEEKLY REGISTER OF MORTA« 
LITY IN THE CITIES OV PHI* 
LADELPHIAy WEW YORK, AND 
BALTIMORE. 

Bea^h-office, Dec. 5, 1807. 
IntermentSy in the city and Sderties 
of PMladeifiMa^ in the week end' 
ing the Sth qf December, 

DUetuet' Ad. Chiidr. 

Consumptibn of the l)ingS| 6 1 

Convulsions, 1 1 

Dec»y, 1 

Diarrhiqpa, chnmic, 1 

Dropsy, 2 

Drowned, | 

Fever, intermittent, t 

-; — , typhus, 4 

HI^, 1 

Insanity, 1 

Pld age, S 

Pleurisy, bilious, % 

Sore throat* % 

Sudden, 1 

Worms, S 

fjnknown, Q 1 

Total, 2e S*-dQ 

Of the ahove there v»ere .^ 

Under 2 years 6 

From 2 to 5 i 

^10 



15 30 


2 


20 30 


2 


30 40 


2 


40 50 


S 


50 60 


4 


GO 70 


1 


70 80 


2 


80 90 


2 


Ares unknown^ 


5 


Total, 


30 




Dec. 12. 


J)i*e(uet. Ad. Childr. 


Apoptexy, 1 
Cholera morbus, 




1 


ChoUc, 1 





ponsumption of ^ Iqn^, 5 





CoBvulsions^ 


2 


Decay, 1 
Debility, 





1 


Diarrhfsa, chronic, 1 





Dropsy, 1 





Dropsy in the^ brain, 


3 


Dysentery, 3 


1 


Fever, 1 















Hives, 


1 


Inflam. of the stomach, 1 





Old ape, 1 





Pleurisy, 1 


1 


StiU-honi, 


3 


Syi^iilis, 1 





Unknown, 1 





Total, 20 


13—33 


Of the above there were.- 


Under 2 years 


10 


From 2 to 5 none 


5 10 


1 


10 20 


1 


20 SO 


3 


SO 40 


4 


40 ' 50 


7 


50 60 


2 


m 70 


1 


70 80 


2 


aO 90 none 


Ages unknown 


2 


Total, 


. 33 



jDecl9. 

JDtMOfft. Ad. Childr. 

Abscess of the lune^s, 1 
Oonsnmptionof tht lungs» 1 . 
Convulsions, . 2 

Decay, 1 

Diarrhcea, 1 1 

Dropsy, 1 

Dropsy of the brain, 1 

Dysentery, 1 

Fever, intermittent, 2 
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Inflam^mation of the lirei^ 1 

Insanity^ 1 

Palsy, 2 

Stm-born, 1 

Unknown, 1 



Total, 



9—18 



Of the above there ivere .- 

Under 2 years 9 

From 3 to 5 

5 10 

10 20 i 

20 30 1 - 

30 40 1 

40 50 1 

50 60 4 

60 70 

70 80 

80 90 1 

Ages unknown, 

Total, 18 

jDw. 26. 
Diieates* Ad, Chitdr, 

Apoplexy, 1 

Casualties, 1 

Consumption of the lan£^,3 
Convulsions, 1 2 

Debility, 1 

Diarrhoea, 10 

Fever, typhus, 1 

Inflammation of the lungt, 1 1 

bowels, X 

Murdered, X 

Palsy, 1 . 

Pleurisy, 1 

Still-born, 1 

Unknown, 1 

Total, 12 7--19 

Of the above there vtere ' 
Under 2 years 7 
From 2 to 5 



Total 



5 


10 


I 


10 


20 





20 


30 


1 


30 


40 


4 


40 


50 


3 


50 


60 


3 


60 


70 






-19 



Report ofdeatfiM^ in the ciiy ofJ^ev) 
Yorkyfrom the ^Ut to the 28th 
ofMrvembery 1807. 

Adults 19— Children l4-^Total ^Z. 

DiseoiCf, 
Consumption^' 8 

Convulsions, 2 



Debili^, 1 

Decay, ' 1 

Dropsy, 3 

Drowned, 1 

Typhus fever, 2 

Hives, 1 

Jaundice, l 

Insanity, l 

Inflammation of the lungs, 1 
Pleurisy, l 

Small-pox, 2 

Sore throat, 1 

Still-born, 2 

Sudden death, 1 

Suicide, 1 

Hooping-cough, 1 

Worms, 2 

The case of drowning was that of a 
black man from the country, supposed 
to be between 30 and 40 years of age, 
who was found in the river near Char- 
lotte-slip. 

From the 28fA o/Mrvember to the 
5th qf December. 

Adults 16— Oiildren 6— totll 22. 
Diseases, ^ 
Consumption, 8 

Convulsions, 3 

Debility, 2 

Decay, 
Scarlet fever. 
Hives, 

Inflammation of the braun. 
Liver disease. 
Old age. 
Palsy, 
Sore throat. 
Sudden death. 
From the 5th to the l^th qf Decern" 
ber, 

AdulU 24— Children 17— Total 41. 
Apoplexy, 2 

Casualties*, 2 

Consumption, 10 

Convulsions) 2 .^ 

Debility, 1 Jfli 

Decay, 3 ^ 

Dropsy, 3 

Typhus fever, 1 

Hives, 3 

Inflammation of the lungs, 1 
Inflammation of the bowels, 1 
Inflammation of the brain, 1 
Liver disease, 2 

Mortification, 1 

* Two children, one aged six and 
the other eleven years, whose 'deaths 
were occasioned by their clothes hav- 
ing accidentally caught fire. 
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Old age. 


1 


Locked-jaw, 


1 


Small-pox, 


1 


Old age. 


1 


Sprue, 


1 •• 


Pleurisy, 


1 


Sudden death. 


1 


AdulU 12— Children 5- 


-Toul ir. 


Syphilis, 


» 


DueAses. 


Dec. 7. 


Hoopiny-cough, 


1 


Infantile, 


3 


Worms, 


1 


Sudden, 


1 


From the 12th to the I9th of Dr- 


Consumption, 


6 


temSer. 




Unknown, 


3 


Adults 21— Children 21- 


Total 42. 


Pleurisy, 


1 


Bleeding at the lunga. 


1 


Mortification, 


1 


Consumption, 


8 


Adults lO—Chfldren 5— Total 15. 


Convulsions, 


9 




Dec, 14. 


Debility, 


1 


Dueatei. 




Decay, 


3 


Pleurisy, 


2 


Dropsy, 
Typhus fever. 


1 


Unknown, 


3 


3 


Dropsy, 


1 


Hives, 


4 


Infantile, 


4 


Insanity, 


1 


Mortification, 


1 


Inflammation of the stomach, 1 


Consumption, 


2 


Measles, 


1 


Croup, 


1 


Pleurisy, 


2 


Bilious fever. 


1 


Small-pox, 


1 


Jaundice, 


1 


StLU-bom, 


2 


• Sudden, 


1 


Suicide, hy shooting. 


1 


Fits, 


1 


Stone, # 


1 


Adults 11— Children 7- 


^Total la 


Ulcer, 


2 


Diseatcs. 


Bee, 21. 


From the I9th to the 26th of De^ 


Pleurisy, 


1 


€ember. 




Dropsy, 


1 


Adults 2a-Children 16— Total 36. 


Worms, - 


2 


Diteatu, 




Sudden, 


2 


Apoplexy, 


1 


Infantile, 


3 


Bleeding of the lungs. 


1 


Intemperance, 


1 


Consumption, 


le 


Lingering, 


1 


Convulsions, 


3 


From the country. 


1 


Dropsy in the head, 


3 


Consumption, 


1 


Dysentery, 
Infantile flux, 


2 


Adults r— Children 6— Total IS. 


1 


Disecues. 


Dec. 28. 


Hives, 


1 


Consumption, 


5 


Jaundice, 


1 


Pleurisy, 


2 


Intemperance, 


2 


Accidental, 


1 


Inflammation of the lungs. 


1 * 


Still-born, 


3 


Inflammation of the brain. 


1 


Infiintile, 


3 


Mennorhagia, 


1 


Adults 8— ChUdrcn 6— Total 14. 


Rheumatism, 


1 


^ 




l^-pox. 


i '' 


'1- 




SuMpn death. 
Teething, 




Hooping-cough, 


1 






Worms, 


3 







IntermentBy in the burying grounds 
of the city and firecincta of BaU 
Hmorcj during the week ending 
JVbvernber 30, at sunrise. 



Disecuet. 




Consumption, 


5 


Still-born, 


8 


Dropsy, 


1 
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